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Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 

68044. In this memorandum I propose to deal with 
the various points of reference as affecting the 
following branches of the Service :-— 

(1) The Imperia)] Staff at Pusa and serving under 
the Government of India. 

(2) The Imperial Staff in the Provinces. 

(8) The Provincial or Gazetted Subordinate Staff 
at Pusa. 

(4) The Provincial Staff in the Provinces. 

(5) The Subordinate Staff. 


To take these in order: the terms of reference 
apply equally to the Imperial staff at Pusa and that 
in the Provinces. 


(I anv IT) Imperiat Starr at Pusa ann 1n PROVINCES. 


68045. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—The Indian 
Agricultural Service is recruited by the Secre- 
tary of State in England, and Indians possessing 
the necessary qualifications may be _ selected 
by the Secretary of State. It was decided in 1910 
that the time had not yet come for the Government 
of India to make appointments to this Service by 
direct selection in India as is done in the case of 
the Enrolled List of the Finance Department, and 
certain other Services, but the Government of India 
have, since January, 1912, arranged, on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy, to ascertain before addressing 
the Secretary of State whether Local Governments 
have any recommendations to make on behalf of 
the members of the Provincial Services. 
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The qualifications required from candidates for 
appointments are laid down in rules (copy attached) 
prepared by the Secretary of State in 1910. Candi- 
dates must ordinarily be between 23 and 30 years 
of age, and preference is given to British-born 
subjects and to distinguished graduates of some 
University in the British Empire. Officers selected 
are on probation for three years and must (unless 
specially exempted) pass an examination in a ver- 
nacular language within two years. 


These arrangements have worked satisfactorily 
and have on the whole secured a good class of men. 
But, as other qualifications than mental capacity 
and practical experience are necessary for success- 
ful work in India, I would suggest that the Secretary 
of State be assisted in his selection by one or two 
Anglo-Indians—either members of the Indian Civil 
Service or of the Indian Agricultural Service—who 
might help in gauging the general aptitude of candi- 
dates and the likelihood of their success in an Indian 
career. 

The above remarks apply to first appointments. 

With regard to th2 recruitment of a staff for Pusa. 
I consider that the appointments at Pusa should be 
considered the prizes of the Service and that, when 
vacancies occur there, the best men from the Pre. 
vinces should be selected to fill them. This prin- 
ciple should be applied also in officiating vacancies 
of six months or over. It is absurd (though in some 
cases inevitable) that a Supernumerary of a few 
months’ service should, as has happened, officiate 
as an Imperial Expert. 
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68046.—(II) System of Training and Probation. 
—In theory recruits for the Department join 
as Supernumeraries on probation and receive 
a considerable amount of training either at Pusa 
or in a Provincial Department before they are 
posted to an independent charge. In practice, how- 
ever, it has been found practically impossible to do 
this and, in many cases, men_have had to learn 
local conditions as they could; being posted to 

Agricultural recruits should, as a rule, be trained 
in the Provinces to which it is intended to post them 
ultimately. They can thus begin at once the study 
of the language. If possible, they should also put 
in at least three months at Pusa. 

Other specialists, ¢.g., Chemists, Botanists, Ento- 
mologists, etc., should have at least one year’s 
training at Pusa before they are posted to pro- 
vinces. Probationers if not found suitable should 
be dispensed with and not be retained for the full 
period of probation, 

68047. (III), (V), and (VI) Conditions of Ser- 
vice, Leave, and Pension.—These, except in 
individual cases governed by special agree- 
ment, are determined by the European Service 
Leave Rules and the ordinary Pension Rules of 
the Civil Service Regulations. Representations 
on these points, asking for an improvement in 
the Leave Rules and a pension after 25 years 
together with a Family Pension Fund on the 
lines of the Indian Civil Service Fund, have 
been made by various members of the Service, but 
it is presumed that the decision of these points.as 
affecting the Agricultural Service will follow. the 
general recommendations made with reference to 
other Services similarly constituted. As in the 
case of the Indian Educational Service (Article 403, 
Civil Service Regulations), a member of the Indian 
Agricultural Service, if appointed at an age ex- 
ceeding 25 years, should reckon as service qualify- 
ing for pension (Superannuation) the number of 
completed years by which his age may at the time 
of appointment have exceeded 25 years. 

It should be open to a probationer and to Govy- 
ernment to terminate his services before the expiry 
of the due date on three months’ notice on either 
side and a return passage should be given to him. 

The members of the Indian Agricultural Service 
enjoy the benefits of the General Provident Fund. 

68048. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—At first the 
pay of each officer was determined according 
to circumstances as he was recruited, but in 
1905 a general scale of pay was adopted which fol- 
lowed the lines of that-in force in the Eduéation 
Department. For the first three years the pay was 
fixed at Rs. 400—30—460 and afterwards at Rs. 
500—50—1,000, no exchange compensation being 
allowed. The bulk of the Imperial officers and all 
officers in charge of Colleges were given in ad- 
dition a local allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 
Officers serving in Burma are given a local allow- 
ance of Rs. 100 per mensem provided their aggregate 
pay and allowances do not exceed Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. 

Special arrangements have, however, been made 
jn certain cases, either (a) by the addition of per- 
sonal allowances, or (b) by granting special rates of 
pay. There is no fixed pay for the Head of the 
Department ; that enjoyed by the first Inspector- 
General of Agriculture being put at Rs. 1,750—100 
—2,250 for him personally, and that now drawn by 
the Agricultural Adviser being Rs. 2,000. Special 
terms outside the ordinary rates are also pre- 
scribed for Agricultural Engineers. 

The scale of pay for Imperial Officers at Pusa 
and for Imperial Officers in the Provinces is the 
same; but, as will be seen from paragraph 10 of 
the rules for appointments to the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service, officers filling appointments directly 
under the Government of India are eligible for 
local allowances on the following scale :— 

Per mensem. 


; Rs. 
From 4th to 10th year of service 100 
From 11th to 15th year of servic 150 
Qver 15 years’ service ... ees 200 


independent charges almost immediately on arrival. - 


In some cases also personal allowances are 


given. 


I do not consider that the present arrangements 
as to pay are satisfactory. As at present 
arranged, a member of the Indian Agricultural 
Service reaches his maximum pay after 13 years ; 
or probably before he is 40 years of age; and has 
to continue serving till 55 on the same scale of 
pay. This is very apt to damp enthusiasm and 
produce discontent, if not actual indifference. 1 
think, therefore, that the scale of pay should be 
revised somewhat as follows :— 

Probationary years— 


Rs. 
lst . 400 
ond 430 
3rd can Nes 33 460 
Confirmed 4th to 18th ... 500—50—1,000 
14th and 15th ... 1,000 


16th to 20th... er 1,050—50—1,250 
21st to end of Service... 1,300—50—1, 500 

The local allowances at Pusa and for Principals 
of Colleges and the Burma allowance should be 
retained and the right to grant personal allow- 
ances in very exceptional cases when the maxi- 
mum of salary had been reached might be re- 
served. In view of the very great importance I 
attach to Pusa attracting the very best men in the 
service, I would raise the local allowance to 
Rs. 250 per mensem irrespective of length of 
Service. 

With regard to Supernumeraries: Officers in the 
Supernumerary grade should draw the pay of the 
grade so long as they remain Supernumeraries. 
But should they, while still Supernumeraries, be 
gazetted to officiate in a substantive post, they 
should draw a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem. At 
present the scale of pay for Supernumerary 
Officers is Rs. 400—30—460, with rent-free quarters 
ox equivalent house allowance. If the officer is 
confirmed he is promoted to the grade of 
Rs. 500—50—1,000, but in this grade 10 per cent. 
is deducted for house rent, the result being that in 
the 4th year of his service he draws at least 
Rs: 10 per mensem less than in his third year. 
T would suggest that in his 4th year or first year of 
cenfirmation an Officer should be exempted from 
the payment of house rent. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been felt by 
members of the Service on account of the recruit- 
ment of various Officers—in some cases their con- 
temporaries at Cambridge and below them in the 
class lists—on special rates of pay higher than 
men of equal standing, who joined the Service in 
the ordinary way as probationers, are drawing. 
Without, however, an adequate reserve to meet 
leave vacancies and to fill permanent vacancies 
that may occur it is perhaps difficult to prevent 
this. If a direct appointment has to be made to 
fill the post of Agricultural Chemist, Entomologist 
or Economic Botanist it is only natural that a 
more senior man with some experience should be 
required ; and naturally he expects a higher rate 
of pay than a probationer. The grievance will 
disappear as the Service grows older, 7.e., as the 
staff recruited as probationers grow older the 
chance of pay higher than or as high as they 
draw being offered to a newly-appointed Officer 
will become less and less. But up to the present 
it certainly has been a source of irritation to some 
of the junior members of the Department. 

68049. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing division of Services into Imperial 
and Provincial.—It may be said that no limitations 
exist in the employment of non-Europeans. When- 
ever suitable Indians are available their cases are 
considered, and it may be said that this is a policy 
which will be steadily pursued. But there are 
natural limitations which have, up to date, mili- 
tated against a large employment of Indians. 
Most of the Indian gentlemen who have obtained 
the necessary educational qualifications come from 
the literary and not from the cultivating classes, 
and in consequence are somewhat deficient in the 
sympathy which is absolutely essential to success- 
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ful working with cultivators. For the same 
reason the efliciency of an Indian Agricultural 
Officer is greatest when he is employed in the 
province to which he belongs. Uonsiderations 
of language, customs, religion, etc., lessen his 
efficiency when he is taken out of his local con- 
ditions. I am of opinion that, for the present, the 
educated Indian agricultural expert can best be 
employéd on the teaching side or on scientific re- 
search: though in the latter case this will mostly 
be confined to the more accurate sciences like 
chemistry. The present Mendelian cult in botany 
requires a scientific imagination, which can only 
be stimulated by long residence in the scientific 
atmosphere where it ftourishes, and although | am 
far from suggesting that an Indian student is in- 
capable of acquiring this bent we have not as yet 
found any instances of its acquisition. 

Snnilariy, 1 consider that for the present the 
driving force necessary to stimulate agricultural 
development must come from Deputy Directors 
recruited in Europe. That the Department will 
ultimately contain many Indian gentlemen in its 
higher grades I have no doubt, but the necessary 
recruitment of Europeans should not be stopped 
on that account. The Department must expand, 
and in a few years the bulk of the recruitment wall 
come from Indian graduates. But at the begin- 
uing the leaven must be supphed by HKuropean 
officers till an indigenous agency is available. But 
expansion should not be delayed till this local 
material is available. ; 

It is, however, I may say, the fixed policy not 
only ot the Government of india, but of Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture to recruit Indian can- 
didates whenever suitable ones can be found: and, 
even at present, there are one or two suitable 
candidates who will probably receive early ap- 
pointments. ae te 

With regard to the working of the existing divi- 
sion of service into Imperial and Provincial, it may 
be said that in most Provinces the Provincial 
Service has not yet been finally graded, but that 
proposals for revision will come up for sanction 
as Departments expand and the qualifications of 
members of the Service become better standard- 
ised: at present the Provincial Service is recruited 
from the best graduates of the Agricultural 
Colleges of India and, in the higher grades, -by. 
men who have had a European or American 
training. ; 

The members of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service are not barred from appointment to the 
indian Agricultural Service if selected by the 
Secretary of State, but there is no regular pro- 
motion from the Provincial to the Imperial Ser- 
vice, nor are there any “listed”? posts. Posts 
ordinarily held by the Indian Agricultural Service 
may be held by members of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Service or Subordinate Agricultural Ser- 
vice, but such tenure does not connote promotion 
to the Indian Agricultural Service, the officers 
holding the posts remaining as before in the 
inferior services, and receiving an allowance for 
the charge. The Provincial Services for Pusa and 
for the different Provinces are each on a distinct 
cadre, and Provincial and subordinate officers are 
recruited and transferred, etc., entirely by the 
Local Government concerned. It may be added 
that it is from the Provincial Service that promo- 
tion of Indians to the Imperial Service will, as a 
rule, be made. In the Provincial Service they 
receive that further practical training which 
proves their initiative and worth: and obtain the 
local experience which qualifies them to be useful 
officers. Promotion from these grades is, I think, 
on the whole, in the case of Indians, preferable to 
direct appointment from an English University. 

68050. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—The rela- 
tiens with the Indian Civil Service are very close, 
as, since 1906, Provincial Directors of Agriculture 
have been members of the Indian Civil Service. In 
1911 it was decided that the post of the Director 
should, for the present, be filled by Civilians, but 
that it should not be specially reserved for them, 
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and that Agricultural Officers should be tried in 
officiating vacancies as opportunities occurred. 

There is now an unanimous demand from the 

service that Directors of Agriculture should be 
recruited from the members of the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the main argument being an 
analogy with the Forest Public Works Depart- 
ment, Police, etc. This, in my opinion, is no 
analogy at all. The Departments with which a 
comparison is made deal with one branch of 
work only, in which the technical supervision and 
administrative control can easily be exercised by a 
member of the Department. In the Agricultural 
Service we have many branches—Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Veterinary 
Science, etc. From what branch are we to take 
our Director? But apart from the administrative 
control, the functions of a Director are quite 
different from those of the head of any other 
Department. It is in the relations with the 
general agricultural community that the necessity 
for a Civilian Director is justified. There is no 
Department that has such close relations with the 
people; and, to establish these relations, it is 
desirable to have an officer who has, by settlement 
training, get an intimate knowledge of local re- 
quirements, a sympathetic appreciation of diffi- 
culties and, above all, a thorough knowledge of the 
vernacular. I do not say that these qualifications 
cannot be obtained by members of the Agricultural 
Service, but it seems to me somewhat strange that 
there should be such a general desire to abandon 
the special scientific work for which they were 
recruited in favour of administration. In certain 
cases. when chemists have been appointed 
principals of colleges they have, on their own 
admission, done practically no research work; and 
the administrative duties of a Directorship will 
practically mean that the officer appointed will 
absolutely abandon the special line of work for 
which he was appointed. We must have 
specialists in administration as well as in science. 
In agriculture this is especially necessary. It is 
the link between the research work of the 
Agricultural Expert and the cultivator that we 
want to forge, and for this an experienced Indian 
civilian is, I think, the best qualified. 
_ I do not wish to suggest that intersectional 
jealousy might seriously affect efficiency; though 
I think there is reason to anticipate this. There is 
considerable resentment on the part of the Civil 
Veterinary Department at the idea of being sub- 
ordinated to an officer of the Indian Agricultural 
Service—a junior Service—though they accept a 
member of the Indian Civil Service as a solution 
of the position. In my opinion any success 
achieved up to date has been due to the unity of 
purpose which has been possible by having a dis- 
interested head. Where this has not been 
achieved things would have been much worse if a 
member of the Agricultural Service had been 
Director. 

In my opinion it will be a much better thing for 
the Department and the agriculture of the country 
if the legitimate ambitions of the Service are met 
by a suitable enhancement of pay which will 
permit of research under conditions of security and 
contentment. But, if the Civilian Director is re- 
tained, there are certain qualifications which 
should be insisted on. He should be an Officer of 
about 10 to 12 years’ service, who has proved a 
successful Settlement Officer, well up in the 
vernacular and known for his sympathy with the 
people and interest in rural problems. It would 
be an advantage if he had some training in the 
principles of agriculture, and he should hold the 
appointment for five years. 

The importance of the question of Rural De- 
velopment in India appears to me to be assuming 
such proportions that it is for consideration 
whether it would not justify the creation of a post 
of Rural Commissioner in all provinces with a 
similar appointment in the Government of India. 
Under this Officer would be placed the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Co- 
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Operative Credit, Industries and Famine or 
Scarcity. In the provinces he would have such 
junior assistants for each branch as are necessary ; 
he would continue to be Director of Agriculture, 
but would be given as Personal Assistant a senior 
member of the Agricultural Department with a 
substantial personal allowance, he would be 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, and 
would have, as assistants, a sufficient number of 
trained juniors. 

In the Government of India, the Directorship at 
Pusa would be revived and given to one of the 
members of the Pusa Staff. In Veterinary 
matters the Rural Commissioner would be advised 
by a senior member of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment to whom, as to the officer at Pusa, an 
allowance of say Rs. 200 per mensem would be 
given. In this way the work of the Indian Empire 
on the lines of rural development would be 
systematised, and steady and uniform progress 
along definite lines guaranteed. 

J am aware that these proposals go somewhat 
against the principles of decentralisation ; but the 
development of measures for rural progress is one 
which must be co-ordinated and studied as a 
wkole and for this reason a centralised controlling 
agency seems desirable. 

Of the other departments of Government with 
which the Agricultural Department has relations, 
the Education and Irrigation are the most im- 
portant. There has been a gratifying amount of 
collaboration with these Departments in questious 
which concern both, and the tendency is on the 
increase. 


(III) Tue Provincia, (oR Upper SusoRpiNate) 
SERVICE aT Pusa. 


68051. GENERAL.—With the expansion of the 
Agricultural Department in the superior ranks 
from 1903 onwards it became necessary to add 
assistants to experts, but the men then appointed 
had not for the most part received any previous 
agricultural training, and it was not possible to 
lay down any general scale of remuneration. The 
pay given was fixed tentatively for only a few years 
ahead, and not infrequently was personal to 
individual officers and based on their individual 
merits. This method has not even yet been wholly 
departed from, and no complete Provincial Service 
with fixed prospects from recruitment to pension 
yet exist either in the Imperial Sections or in any 
province. Some whose position approximates to 
that of a Provincial Service have been given 
gazetted rank, but even so the dividing line be- 
tween ‘Provincial’’ and ‘‘Subordinate’’ service 
is not clearly defined. The reasons for this state 
of affairs are, briefly, that it cannot yet be said 
what conditions must eventually be offered to 
attract suitable candidates, and the present 
assistants have not reached a stage at which it 
can be said that they will be qualified to fill the 
highest posts that would have to be created to 
make the complete service attractive. 

It has been considered unnecessary and im- 
possible to create high posts in a service to which 
no present officers could hope to rise for a con- 
siderable number of years and to fill which it is 
not certain that they will be qualified. The 
present position is, therefore, inchoate. 

In connection with the Pusa Institute, in 1904 
the following staff was sanctioned :— 


Rs. 
1. Assistant Agricultural Chemist 250—300 
2. Assistant to the Cryptogamic 
Botanist ... oi sis ... 200-—5—250 
3. Assistant to the Entomologist 200—5—250 
4. Assistant to the Economic 
Botanist he - 200—5—250 
5. Veterinary Graduate -.. 200--5--250 
6. Teacher of Physics and 
Mechanics is a .. 200—5—250 
7. Surveyor... ; 150--5—200 


These posts were created on the condition that 
they should not be filled until the actual necessity 
arose. The rates of pay were then considered to 
be the maxima rates for such men as were then 
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obtainable, and it was proposed to employ them 
on a probationary pay of Rs. 100 per mensem for 
three years in the first instance and to give them 
a training for the work required. 

Experience, however, showed that it was not 
necessary to keep the men recruited on the long 
probationary status, as they were found qualified, 
and consequently they were confirmed and given 
the sanctioned scale of pay, viz., Rs. 200—5—250. 
When it was decided that Pusa should give only 
post-graduate courses instead of the complete 
course of five years (three years ordinary and two 
years post-graduate) the posts of teachers of 
physics and of surveying were kept vacant for a 
time and ultimately absorbed. 

With the development of the work of the 
Institute additional posts of assistants on lower 
scale varying from Rs. 50—75 and Rs. 75—125 were 
created. In 1907 proposals were made for raising 
the pay of the subordinate officers, on the strength 
of development indicated in two Memoranda 
drawn up by the Imperial Entomologist and the 
Imperial Mycologist, in which these officers sub- 
mitted proposals for a Provincial Service on the 
following scale :— 


Pusa. 
Rs. 
10 Assistants 100—5—150 
10 Do. 200—5-—250 
5 Do. 250-—-30—400 
6 Do. 3800—50—~600 
31 (total) 


These proposals were not, however, considered 
by the Government of India because they thought 
that as the Agricultural Department was in an 
experimental stage, it was difficult to find suitable 
candidates for the highly paid posts, and that it 
was no use creating theoretical posts. It was left 
to the Inspector-General of Agriculture to employ 
good. men on suitable salaries as they became 
available, and to submit proposals for such in- 
ereases as he might consider necessary, treating 
each ease on its own merits and not appointing 
them on posts created as a general scheme. 

Thereafter, on various occasions, the heads of 
the Sections proposed that the appointments of 
First Assistant in each Section of the Pusa Insti- 
tute should be made of sufficient standing, both as 
regards emoluments and status, to attract the 
most highly qualified students available in the 
Science Faculties of Indian Universities or from 
Agricultural Colleges. As at first constituted, 
these posts were non-gazetted and carried a pay 
ordinarily of Rs. 200—5—250. In 1908 the pay of 
the First Assistants in the Botanical, Mycological 
and Entomological Sections was raised and that 
of the First Assistant in the Chemical Section was 
raised in 1909, the promotion being regarded as 
personal to incumbents. A scale of Rs. 200—20— 
500 was sanctioned for each of the First Assistants 
in the Mycological Section (Mr. Basu) and in the 
Botanical (Mr. Shevde) who had specialised in 
English Universities. The same scale was granted 
for the First Assistant in the Chemical Section 
(Mr. Sen) as his high Indian University qualifi- 
cations were considered equal to those of men who 
had studied in European Universities. The pay of 
the First Assistant in the Entomological Section 
(Mr. Misra) was raised to Rs. 200—10—400, and a 
similar personal rate of pay was also granted to 
the Second Assistant in the Chemical Section, (the 
late Mr. Kar). Thus the increase varied according 
to the qualifications and the duties of the Assist- 
ants concerned. At this time all the posts of 
First Assistants and also of the Second Assistant 
in the Chemical Section were, with a view to im- 
prove the status, admitted to gazetted rank. The 
First Assistant in the Mycological Section subse- 
quently resigned, and the post has been filled up 
by a fresh recruit, who was at first appointed on 
Rs. 200—5—250 and subsequently promoted to 
Rs. 200—-20—300. The post of First Assistant in 
the Botanical Section has been brought under re- 
duction. The First Assistant in the Agricultural 
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Bacteriological Section, who was originally ap- 
pointed on the sanctioned scale of Rs. 200—5—250 
in 1910, was granted subsequently the increased 
rate of personal pay of Rs. 200—20—300. At 
present there is no senior gazetted Assistant in the 
Section of the Imperial Pathological Entomologist, 
as this Section is not yet fully developed. 


Personal rates of pay of Rs. 150—10—200 were 
also granted to the 2nd (Mr. Ghosh), 3rd (Mr. 
Dutt) and 4th Mr. Nowroji) Assistants in the 
Entomological Section, and the 2nd Assistant (Mr. 
Mitter), and the 3rd Assistant (Mr. Mitra) in the 
Mycological Section, who were originally in the 
grade of Rs. 75—10—125. Thus it will be seen that 
so far the appointments and the pay have been 
given on the principle of actual requirements and 
personal considerations. 


Thus, so far, no regular graded Provincial Ser- 
vice has been sanctioned for Pusa. The subordi- 
nate staff now consists of men on varying scales of 
pay, shown in the attached statement (A), from 
which it will be seen that there are at present 12 
different scales :— 


No. of posts. 

(1) Rs. 200—20—500 fo ak 

(2) Rs. 200—20—400 1 

(3) Rs. 200—20—300 3 

(4) Rs. 200—10—300 1 

(5) Rs. 200—5—250 1 

(6) Rs. 150—10—200 5 

(7) Rs. 100—10—200 1 

(8) Rs. 100---10—150 1 

(9) Rs. 75—10—125 15 

(10) Rs. 60—8—100 1 
(11) Rs, 50—5—75 1 
(12) Rs. 50 1 
32 


The question of pay and prospects of the subor- 
dinates of the Agricultural Department was re- 
ferred to the Board of Agriculture of 1908) for 
opinion (vide paragraph 43 of the Proceedings)— 
‘‘The Board considers that the present prospects 
in the Agricultural Department are insufficient to 


attract the right stamp of men for the upper. 


subordinate posts, such as First Assistants, Assist- 
ants to Experts, Superintendents of Experimental 
Stations and the like. That the prospects of 
the upper subordinate staff should be somewhat 
better than those offered in the Provincial Execu- 
tive Service, in view of the fact that the service 
is new and specialised.” The Government of 
India passed no orders on this recommendation, 
and it was left to Local Governments to take 
action according to their needs. 


68052. No scale has yet been fixed for the pay 
to be given to officers of the Provincial Service in 
the Agricultural Department, but the Secretary 
of State for India has authorised the Government 
of India to create appointments for the Provincial 
Agricultural Service on a higher pay than Rs. 400, 
subject to the financial powers of the Government 
of India. The pay now given in different Provinces 
is not uniform, as will be seen from the printed 
statement of appointments prepared for the Board 
of Agriculture of 1911 (copy attached). The maxi- 
mum pay given in the Provinces does not exceed 
Rs. 400, exceptions being, the two posts of Extra 
Deputy Directors in Bombay on Rs. 350—50-2—550, 
Sad the post of Assistant Director of Agriculture 
in the United Provinces on Rs. 400—700. 


68053. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—As a rule, 
distinguished science graduates or diplomates 
of Provincial Agricultural Colleges, or those 
who have qualified themselves by special 
training in Indian or foreign universities are 
sclected for appointments for the upper subordi- 
nate posts. In some cases, however, men trained 
in the Department showing special aptitude are, 
as stated above, promoted to these posts from the 
lower grades. 


This prraecmet: is satisfactory, but as in the 
case of the Imperial Service, I would make the 
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higher posts at Pusa the prizes for the best men 
of the Service, so that from there they may have 


4 prospect of promotion to the Imperial Service. 
In like manner it is hoped that the provinces 
will indent on Pusa for its scientific staff to an 
extent. 


68054. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—Newly appointed men are kept on proba- 
tion for periods varying from six months to 
one year, and only such men as give promise of 
following a scientific career and evince sufficient 
interest in the work of the Department are con- 
firmed in their appointments. 


68055. (III), (V); (VI) Conditions of Service, 
Leave and Pension.—Follow tHe usual rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations and the Civil Accounts 
Codes. Any modfications should follow the 
general decision arrived at for similar grades in 
other services of like standing, e.g., education. 


68056. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—As explained 
above no regular Provincial or Subordinate 
Services have been organised for Pusa; the 
members of the upper subordinate staff are given 
rates of pay based on special and personal con- 
siderations. 


The time is, however, rapidly approaching when 
it will be possible to have a fixed grading, with 
the understanding that the possibility of promo- 
tion to the Imperial Service fies beyond, and the 
grading might be somewhat on the following 
scale :— 


A.—PROovVINCIAL SERVICE. 


(Teaching Assistants.) 

II Grade.—4 posts on 200—20—500 (16 years). 

I Grade.—1 post on 500—30—800.—Very special 
merit should be insisted on for appointment to 
this grade. 

Should such men not be available the post 
should not be filled up, and one appointment 
should, be made in the lower grade in lieu of it. 

Qualifications necessary for appointment to this 
Service :— 

D.Sce.’s, First Class M.Sc.’s, the best L. Ag.’s 
who have successfully undergone a post-graduate 
course at Pusa, or men of equivalent educational 
qualification, will be eligible for appointment to 
this Service. Meritorious men may be appointed 
on promotion from the Subordinate Service—their 
merit being judged from the standard of their work. 


B.—Svporpinate SERVICE. 
(Laboratory Assistants, Farm Overseers, Veterin- 
ary Overseer, etc.) 


25 posts on Rs. 75—10—125 ; 125—5—150 ; 150—10 
--250, 4.¢.:— 


Rs, 
1st to 6th year of service 75—10—125 
7th to 12th year of service 125—5—150 
18th to 23rd vear of service 150—10—250 


Ffficiency bar at the stage of Rs. 200. To have 
gazetted rank on promotion to Rs. 200 stage. 

One or two posts on Rs. 300 might be placed 
on this grade for exceptional qualifications. 


Qualifications necessary for appointment to this 
Service should be the B.Sc. or the L.Ag. degrees. 
Meritorious men from the: Lower Subordinate 
Service may also be promoted to this Service. 
But the number of such men in the Service must 
not ordinarily exceed one-fourth of the strength 
of the establishment. Those of the present incum- 
bents who do not satisfy the conditions should con- 
tinue in their present grades. 


68057. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing division of Services into Imperial 
and Provincial.—This part of the note deals with 
the Provincial Service only which is wholly manned 
by Indians. The limitation of the employment of 
Europeans and non-Europeans does not there- 
fore come under consideration. 
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(1V) Provincia, (oR UpPezrk SUBORDINATE) SERVICE 
IN THE PROVINCES. 

68058. (I) and (IL) Recruitment and Training. 
In the Provinces, particularly in Bengal, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces, Bombay, Punjab and 
Madras where the beginnings of a separate Pro- 
vinuial Agricultural service exist, recruitment 
may be either by promotion trom below, by 
direct recruitinent from outside, or by seconding 





from other services. As far as is known no 
definite rules have yet been laid down. Those 
recruited direct from outside have generally 


special qualifications acquired either in audia, lu 
urope, or in America or Japan. Some have been 
depured to Hurope and America at Government 
expense to fit them for the Service. ‘Lhe Agricul- 
tural Colleges at Pusa, Sabour, Coimbatore, 
foona, Nagpur, Cawnpore, and Lyailpur are, how- 


ever, being now more generally utilised for train- . 


ing of candidates for the Service. 

it is difficult to see how a competitive examina- 
tion could be instituted for the Agricultural der- 
vice, which needs specialists in ditterent sciences, 
and selection must remain the only feasible 
method of recruitment. 

When agricultural knowledge is of first import- 
ance, that is, for posts on the strictly agricultural 
side, only distinguished graduates of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges or distinguished officers of the 
Subordinate Agricultural Service should be eligi- 
ble for appointment. 

When, however, an advanced knowledge .of.a 
particular science is necessary, other men possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications and university dis- 
tinction, ¢g., a graduate with Honours © in 
Chemistry or Botany, may be apeouited. In such 
cases they should undergo special training at Pusa 
for a period of from one to two years. 

The present course of training provided at the 
Agricultural Colleges, together with some practi- 
cal experience, seems adequate. 


68059. (III), (V), (VI) Conditions of Service, 
Leave and Pension.—The members of the Pro- 
vincial Service of the Agricultural Department 
are under the Indian Leave and Pension Rules, 
as embodied in Chapters XIV to XIX of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

It is presumed that any conclusions which the 
Public Services Commission may come to with 
regard to these Rules will apply also to the Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Service. 


68060. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—Pay wnder 
Local Governments.—From 1909 to 1911 the Secre- 
tary of State’s orders were held to preclude 
creation of any Provincial Agricultural Service 
post in the Provinces on pay exceeding Rs. 400 per 
mensem, but the limit has now been removed. 
The Provinces in which an approximately distinct 
Provincia] Agricutural Service exists are noted 
separately below :— 

(i) Bombay.—In 1907, a Provincial Agricultural 
Service, consisting of Divisional Inspectors and 
Assistant Professors, was sanctioned, the pay 
being graded from Rs. 200, rising by biennial 
increments of Rs. 30 to Rs. 350. In 1911 the 
appointment of two Extra Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture on a salary of Rs. 350~50- 2—550 was 
sanctioned. 

(ii) Madras.—The Service as originally consti- 
tuted in 1902 was as follows :— 


: Rs. 
Managers, Ist grade 100—10—150 
Managers, 2nd grade 50—5—100 
Assistant Manager 25—5—50 


Mr. J. Mackensa 


68062. (Chuirman.) He had occupied his present 
position since the beginning of March of the pre- 
sent year. He joined the Indian Civil Service in 
1895, since when he had been closely in touch with 
the economic development of agriculture in India. 
The Imperial Branch of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment consisted of 65 to 70 officers, two-thirds of 





In 1909, the appointment of two Assistant 
Directors of Agricuicure on pay of Rs. zoU—lo-- 
400 was sanctioned by the Government of India. 

(iii) Bengal.--In 1910, a Provincial Agricultural 
Service was sanctioned, consisting of :— 


Rs. 
5 posts on ... 250—10—400 
3 posts on ... 150—10—250 


(iv) United Lrovinces.—The Service as originally 
constituted in 1906, consisted of an Upper Division 
with grades of Rs. 250, 200, 175, 150 and 125. 

In 1911 this was superseded by a scheme under 
which 2 years would be spent on probation on 
Rs. 200; on confirmation the pay would be Rs. 250 
—20—500. In the same year one special appoint- 
ment of Assistant Director with personal pay of 
kts. 400—100—3—700 was sanctioned, and 3 ocher 
posts of Assistant Director on Rs. 250—-20—500. “A 
charge allowance of Rs. 100 is given when an 
Assistant Director holds charge of a Circle. 


(v) Lunjab.—The staff sanctioned in 1908 con- 
sisted of :— 


Rs. 
5 Assistant Professors ... 150—10—300 
1 Assistant Director 300—10—400 
2 Assistant ‘Directors 150-~10—300 


The pay of Assistant Professors was subse- 
quently raised to Rs. 150—12-8—400. 


(vi) Assam.—The staff consists of three Agricul- 
tural Supervisors on Rs. 200—10—400, sanctioned 
in 1906. 


(vii) Central Provinces.—The staff originally sanc- 
tioned in 1907 consisted of fixed grades on Rs. 
150,175, 200, 250. In 1911 an enlarged staff on 
higher pay was sanctioned, consisting of 12 appoint- 
ments as follows :— 


Rs. 
Two years’ probation 100—150 
On con ation ... 200—10—250 
And thereafter 30—2—400 

(vill) Burma.— 

Rs. 
1 Superintendent of Farm 150—15—250 
3 Overseers as 75—5—100 
4 Sub-Overseers 50—5—75 
2 Probationers ... fs 30 
6 District Agriculturists 50—5—100 
3 Specialists Assistants... 150—10—200 
‘2 Junior Assistants 75—15—150 


I do not think that any general scale can be 
laid down for the Provincial Services. The rates 
of pay must be decided by Loca] Governments. 
But in any case, they should not be less than those 
in the Educational Department, and good men 
should have an opportunity of rising to the 
Imperial Service by merit. 

The other heads of references as regards the 
Provincial Service do not, in my opinion, call for 
any remarks. 


(V) Lower Suporprnate SERVICE. 


68061. Besides the Subordinate and Provincial 
Services referred to above there are other posts 
such as those of Assistants, Fieldmen, Laboratory 
Attendants Setters, etc., on lesser rates of pay 
ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, and rising to Rs. 
75. It is unnecessary to consider this part of the 
Service in detail. It may, however, be mentioned 
that such men who, after experience and training, 
show special aptitude for scientific or field work 
are promoted to the Subordinate Service. The 
subordinate ranks of the Settlement Department 
form the best recruiting ground for this grade. 


called and examined. 


whom were engaged in research, and one-third in 
practical work as Deputy Directors of Agriculture. 
In the Provinces research and professional func- 
tions were combined. For instance, the agricul- 
tural chemist was not only engaged in research, 
but was also a Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 
The Deputy Directors had generally been selected 
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for district work alone, though in one or two cases 
they might also be employed as Principals of Col- 
leges and Lecturers on agriculture. It was not 
desirable that one officer should perform double 
duties; and he thought the positions should be 
separated. He would Lke to see Pusa undertaking 
lugher research work, pure and simple, and teach- 
ing reduced to a minimum except in the case of 
very advanced post-graduate Indian students. He 
had no objection to a very good post-graduate 
student coming from a Provincial coilege to work 
in the Pusa laboratories under specialists. It did 
not interfere to a great extent with the ordinary 
work of the laboratories, and it was a great incen- 
tive to an Indian student to work under such men 
as Dr. Butler, Dr. Leather and Mr. Howard. 
Beyond that, however, he would not have any regu- 
lar course of teaching at Pusa. He thought it would 
handicap the work of the specialists there if they 
had to give set courses of lectures. 

68063. Recruitment for the Imperial Service was 
made by the Secretary of State, who gave weight 
in his selection to certain qualifications such as a 
University degree in Arts and Science, or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agriculture, or 
practical experience, according to the nature of 
the vacancy to be filled. He thought the method 
of selection at present employed was fully satis- 
factory, provided that the advice of an agricul- 
tural otficer on leave from India was taken at the 
time the selection was made. As a matter of fact, 
that was generally the present practice. 

64064. He should recruit Deputy Directors 
entirely from the sons of English farmers. He did 
not think the instinct for Deputy Directors’. work, 
except in very exceptional cases, would be 
acquired unless a man came from the agricultural 
class in England, and had worked on a moderately 
sized farm. A man with the practical experience 
of a farmer’s son and a Bachelor of Science degree 
in agriculture was the best material which could 
be obtained for the Service. A very large per- 
centage of the present Deputy Directors in the 
Department were sons of farmers, and performed 
their work satisfactorily. In the case of Scotsmen, 
he would prefer them to take an M.A. degree 
before taking their Bachelor of Science degree. He 
did not think it was necessary that a chemist 
should have gained any practical experience in 
England before being sent to India. A good 
chemist would soon adapt himself to Indian agri- 
cultural chemistry with the help of the special 
course he had taken in England. It was advisable 
that a botanist should have been at Cambridge. 
He suggested that a man arriving from England 
should be placed under an experienced teacher, in 
order to obtain the local colour. 

_ 68065. Up to the present time, neither in teach- 
ing, nor in the research branch, nor in the outdoor 
work of the Department, was the Indian officer 
doing the same standard of work as the Imperial 
Officer, except in one or two special appointments 
like those of Extra Deputy Director in Bombay 
where he imagined the powers were almost the 
same as those of the Deputy Director. The Pro- 
vincial Service was below the standard of the 
Imperial Service, and was under the guidance of 
Imperial Officers. Such a state of affairs was not 
unnatural because the Service was quite young. 
The Provincial Service Officer was in charge of 
one or two farms at the most, while the Deputy 
Director probably had control of seven or eight 
farms in a circle. There was at present one Indian 
in the Imperial branch. He obtained entry by 
taking a degree at Cambridge, and was selected 
by the Secretary of State in the ordinary way. 
Since the written statement had been sent in, the 
Secretary of State had appointed another Indian 
from the Punjab to the Imperial Service, with a 
diploma of the Royal Agricultural Society. A cer- 
tain number of Indians did apply to the Secretary 
of State in England for appointment. The Service 
had attracted a good deal of attention during the 
last seven or eight years, largely from sections of 
the community who had no particular connection 
with agriculture. The acquisition of an agricul- 
tural degree in England was not a matter of very 


great difficulty, and was not of much use unless a 
candidate had other qualifications. He looked for- 
ward to the time, a few years hence, when a con- 
siderable proportion of Indian graduates would 
come into the Service, and his idea was that the 
Department would best be recruited if some 
means could be devised for educating the sons of 
landholders. ; 

68066. He would prefer to make the selection in 
India, and then send the selected candidate to 
England to take a special course which would fit 
him for a post in the Imperial Service as a Deputy 
Director. ; 

68067. He would not care to make any compari- 
son between the Indian standard of teaching in 
agriculture and the English standard. He had no 
doubt that the standard of lecturing was as good 
in the Indian colleges as in ithe English colleges. 
The whole question of agricultural teaching had 
been giving a great deal of trouble, and it was 
going to be discussed by the Board of Agriculture 
in December. He emphasised his desire to see one 
large centre purely for research. At the present 
time there were six teaching colleges, one at Cawn- 
pore for the United Provinces, one at Poona for 
Bombay, one at Nagpur for the Central Provinces, 
one at Lyallpur for the Punjab, one at Sabour for 
Bengal and Bihar, and one at Coimbatore for 
Madras. These colleges were supposed to be 
teaching up to a standard prescribed by the Board 
of Agriculture, but some of them did not get very 
many students to teach. He advised a re-casting 
of the whole Educational policy, and a multiplica- 
tion of short courses for actual cultivators, accom- 
panied, if possible, by an alteration of the general. 
educational system of the country; but he had 
not worked out the details of this. In some ways 
@ college of an up-to-date character, furnishing 
the best skilled teaching, and of sufficient size to 
accommodate any number of students, would be 
preferable to distributing the work over six Pro- 
vinces ; but, after all, a boy liked to study near 
his own home, and it was necessary to take into 
account considerations of language and environ- 
ment. He would hope that a degree from one of 
the agricultural colleges would sufficiently qualify 
an-Indian for service in the Imperial Branch, 
but the mere acquisition of a degree was not a 
difficult task. 

68068. He did not know whether the amalgama- 
tion of the post of Inspector-General with that of 
the head of the Pusa establishment was due to con- 
siderations of economy. He thought it was part 
of a policy following the findings of the Decen- 
tralisation Commission. The duties of the 
Inspector-General of Agriculture or Advisor, 
necessitated a good deal of touring all over the 


country. He was at present occupied to a very 
small extent with college work. Things had 
settled down at Pusa fairly well. All the big 


administrative problems had been worked out, and 
the Director was able to devote a large portion of 
his time to inspection and touring. He thought 
the two functions could efficiently be combined. If 
a very difficult point in scientific controversy arose. 
it might be advisable to have a scientific head 
who could solve it, but up to the present time 
there had not been any such problem. 

68069. The number of officers now in the Service 
under the Government of India was certainly not 
sufficient for teaching and research and outdoor 
work. He thought the number of Deputy 
Directors should be largely increased. Some of 
the larger Provinces would probably require to 
dissociate teaching and research, and to duplicate 
their chemists and botanists. He was quite well 
satisfied from his experience in India that since 
the Department had been organised, and the post 
of Deputy Director had been established, there 
had been an appreciable rise in the standard of 
agricultural methods owing to the introduction of 
better varieties of seeds and implements, and im- 
proved methods of well-boring and cultivation. 
There was room for a Jarge increase in the number 
of experimental farms mainly for seed distribution. 
There were no scientific seed merchants in India. 
and for many years to come the Government must 
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fill that position. The supply of seeds was the 
vital crux of Indian agriculture. It was essential 
that there should be an adequate number of 
Deputy Directors, as apart from mere agriculture, 
these officers had to do a great deal of admini- 
strative work in keeping in touch with the people, 
either through seed societies or co-operative credit 
societies. In a word, he considered that in the 
interests of the couritry, and especially of the 
agricultural industry, there was room in the im- 
mediate future for a very considerable extension of 
the Department. 

68070. The Director of Agriculture was the head 
agricultural officer in each province. He (the 
witness) had no provincial control at all. He 
visited the Provincial Directors of Agriculture, and 
advised them on any matter regarding which they 
required advice. He did not think there was any 
necessity for the interchange of teachers and 
Deputy Directors between the various Provinces. 
The question whether it was better to have an 
outside officer as head administrator or an officer 
from inside the Department was complicated. 
He could not imagine a botanist or chemist coming 
out from England, and, after four years, clamour- 
ing for an administrative appointment. He did 
not see why a good chemist or a good botanist 
should have any desire for such a position, and he 
did not know whether such men would make good 
administrators. A scheme had been drawn up 
for his own Province of Burma which, on general 
lines, would be applicable to other Provinces. 

68071. He took the view that the economic 
development of the country was of as much.im- 
portance as its administrative development, but 
agriculture, co-operation, veterinary arts and 
crafts, were at present lumped together, and. for 
administrative purposes put under a Financial 
Commissioner or a Board of Revenue, who pro- 
bably knew nothing about such subjects. He 
thought every Government ought to have a senior 
officer to control the rural development of the 
country. He would like to see a Commissioner al, 
the head of each Province. He thought a post of 
Rural Commissioner should be created. The 
various branches which he had just mentioned 
would derive advantage from a scheme of this kind 
because the Commissioner would know something 
about the subject; he would be more or less an 
expert under- whom the agricultural and co- 
operative and veterinary branches of the work 
would be placed. He would have no objection to 
the senior veterinary officer in the Province being 
attached to him as adviser. In the Agricultural 
Department difficulty would arise from the fact 
that the number of chemists and botanists was 
not very large, but he thought if their pay was 
sufficiently increased and they were given the 
prospect of a Pusa apvointment, they might be 
satisfied. The Deputy Direcfor’s work was largely 
administrative, and he thought when there were 
three or four Deputy Directors in each Province, 
there was no reason why a senior Deputy should 
not be called a Director of Agriculture, simply 
advising on agriculture and not touching chemistry 
or other scientific subjects. 

68072. He would not bring co-operative officers 
into the agricultural cadre, because the agri- 
cultural man had quite enough to do without gain- 
ing the technical knowledge necessary for 
co-operation. The linking up of these two 
Departments was the main object at the present 
moment of all Governments that were progressive. 
He desired to co-ordinate all kindred branches 
which were working towards the same economical 
development. The post of Rural Commissioner 
would normally be held by an Indian Civil Service 
officer. 

68073. With regard to the period of training. he 
thought in the case of chemists and botanists 
six months at Pusa under a good man would be 
sufficient. As regards the agriculturist, he 
thought it would be as well if he had about a 
year’s training in the Province in which he was to 
be posted before beginning actual work. 

68074. The present training reserve was not 


adequate. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
officers obtained leave. 

63075. The present time scale was at first 
adequate to attract a good class of men, but there 
was now the greatest possible difficulty in the 
matter of recruitment. He thought the question 
of pay might have something to do with that. 

63076. He would be very much in favour of 
special regulations with regard to study leave. 

63077. There was a general demand for a Family 
Pension Fund on the same basis as the Indian 
Civil Pension Fund. He thought the demand put 
forward by some of the officers of the Service for a 
pension after 25 years’ service was reasonable. 
They would then retire about 50 to 52. At 
present men entered the service at an average age 
of 24 to 26. If optional retirement was allowed 
after 25 years the Government should have the 
discretion to retire an officer after the same term 
of service. 

68078. (Mfr. Gokhale.) Tnere was practically no 
difference between the duties of the Inspector- 
General and the office which he held at the present 
moment. The salary of the Inspector-General 
rose to Rs. 2,250, and the salary of the post of 
Agricultural Adviser was Rs. 2,000. He did not 
know that the local Governments had objected 
strongly to an officer from one Province advising 
other Provinces in agricultural matters. His whole 
service had been spent in Burma, and he admitted 
that he might feel it inconvenient to criticise 
operations in Bombay. 

68079. There had been a suggestion in the past 
that Pusa should inaugurate a post-graduate 
course, but personally he was glad that it had not 
materialised. He thought it would be bad for the 
college if some of its best men were tied down to 
a curriculum. So far, there had not been seen in 
Indians any evidence of research capacity without 
supervision. There were some very good Indian 
Assistants in Pusa, and some very sympathetic 
specialists, but the general opinion was that 
Indians were capable of excellent work only if 
they were supervised. He had heard of Indians 
who were doing distinguished work in Physical 
Science in Calcutta, and also of Indians who had 
preceeded to America and had distinguished them- 
selves in agricultural colleges, and had done ex- 
cellent research work there. He agreed there 
might be an advantage in the fact that after 
retirement Indians would remain in the country, 
and would push forward scientific agriculture in 
every direction, but on the other hand Indians 
desired to obtain a pension at the earliest possible 
date. Provided that the method of selection which 
he had mentioned was adopted, he was absolutely 
in favour of the best Indians being selected and 
sent abroad with scholarships rather than that the 
country should be fed constantly with men from 
outside, who retired at the first opportunity. 

68080. (Mr. Sly.) There had been several cases of 
selected men of the Provincial Service being sent 
to England for training either at the end of their 
college career or a few years later. The result in 
one case had been exceedingly promising, and in 
the other exceedingly doubtful. In the former case 
the man came from a cultivating .class before he 
entered the agricultural college. He supposed 
there might be strong objections from the scientific 
side to a proposal to send Indians to England to 
be trained in agriculture under conditions which 
were absolutely different from those of India, but 
the argument would apply also to Europeans sent 
out-to train Indians. He thought a scheme under 
which Indians should be wholly trained in India 
at a high class institution with post-graduate re- 
search, such as was contemplated at Pusa, was 
preferable to a course in England. 

68081. In some cases under existing conditions a 
Deputy Director got into as close touch with the 
agricultural community as the Director, but in 
other cases he did not, and never would do so. 
The objection that an officer appointed to the 
Directorship from within the Department would 
have to give up research work in order to take on 
administrative work would not be valid in cases 
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research work by the time he was appointed. If 
the appointment was to be filled from within the 
Department instead of by a Civilian, he thought 
it must be thrown open to all the branches of the 
Service. 

68082. With regard to leave, it had not been 
brought to his notice that the rule that leave could 
not be taken until after eight years’ service was a 
serious obstacle to satisfactory recruitment. The 
present position in regard to the leave reserve of 
the Department was as follows. There had been a 
considerable increase in some Provinces in the 
number of Deputy Directors. The Central Pro- 
vinces and Madras had said that if they could 
obtain the number of officers they desired they 
would make their own leave arrangements. The 
reserve for his own Department, which used to con- 
sist of three agriculturists, had now been reduced 
to two. That might be sufficient when the Pro- 
vincial Service had been strengthened to the 
extent contemplated. 

68083. At the present moment the supernu- 
meraries were all fully employed. It would depend 
upon what duties a man was required to perform 
whether he was recruited direct to the Provincial 
Service from the agricultural colleges, or direct 


the agricultural side he thought a student should 
come from the provincial agricultural colleges, 
and for the post of Assistant in Botany or 
Chemistry, a good degree candidate should be 
selected and be given a special course. 

68084, The only College which had been affiliated 
to a University was Poona. He had not con- 
sidered the question whether agricultural colleges 
should or should not be affiliated to a University, 
but he did not think there was any particular ad- 
vantage in it. The policy of the Government of 
India was at present against affiliation, the 
ument being that dual control was not yet desir- 
able. 

68085. (Afr. Madye.) In his. opinion there was no 
kind of farming in India which corresponded in any 
measure with the farming in England. He had 
never yet seen a man who owned 600 acres in 
India driving a plough. He should like to see the 
agricultural student recruited from the sons of 
zemindars, but the difficulty was to get sufficient 
agricultural equipment in the ordinary village 
school, which would bring the son of a cultivator 
more or less into line with the student at the 
colleges. His Department were trying to provide 
that link. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





G. Cranks, Esq., Agricultural Chemist, Indian Agricultural Service, Cawnpore. 


Written Statement* containing the corporate opinion 
of the officers of the Indian Agricultural Service, 
United Provinces. 


68086. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—Under the 
present conditions, the appointments to the 
indian Agricultural Service are made by the 
Secretary of State, without reference to any board 
of technical advisers, as is the case in other tech- 
nical services. This system of appointments. is 
unsatisfactory, as it does not provide for the 
experience and knowledge, necessary to form a 
correct judgment of the scientific training and 
qualifications of candidates. Recruitment to the 
Agricultural Service, therefore, should be by a 
small Board appointed by the Secretary of State, 
consisting of agricultural and scientific men of 
established reputation. One or more officers of 
Indian experience, preferably from the Agricul- 
tural Service, should be on the Board to judge of 
the probable suitability of a candidate to work 
under Indian conditions. In any special case this 
committee should be supplied with full details of 
the nature of the vacancy to be filled. 


68087. (IL) Systems of Training and Probation. 
—It has been customary for supernumeraries 
to be posted to Pusa to undergo a period of 
training. This has been found in practice to 
be unsatisfactory. It is suggested that a leave 
reserve be organised on a provincial basis, in 
which Provinces with similar conditions are 
grouped into units. Postings would, in general, 
be made to this leave reserve, and the period of 
probation would thus be passed under conditions 
which the probationer will, in all probability, for 
some year's have to work. It is not by this in- 
tended to exclude transfer from one unit to an- 
other on appointment to a substantive post. Suit- 
able units would be—(a2) Punjab, Central Pro- 
vinces, United Provinces, North-West Frontier 
Province, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam; 
(o) Madras, Bombay, and (c) Burma. Under present 
conditions an officer has to pass an examination 
in a vernacular language within two years of his 
appointment. This examination is merely qualify- 
ing. The present higher standard examinations 
are not suitable and there is, therefore, little in- 
ducement to pass them. It is suggested that the 
period for passing a qualifying examination be 


* This statement was signed by the following officers :— 
Messrs. H. Martin Leake, A. W. Fremantle, G. Clarke, 
A. E. Parr, B. C. Burt, and A. Wilson. 


‘ 


reduced to one year, during which period facili- 
ties should be given for learning the language and 
inducements offered for passing a suitable higher 
standard examination. 

68088. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The present 
sanctioned pay of the Service is at the rate of 
Ks. 400, 430, 460 during the first three years in 
the case of supernumeraries, and after that the 
pay of the regular establishment rises by annual 
increments at the rate of Rs. 50 per month, from 
Rs. 500 to 1,000, reached at the end of 10 years. 
The Service at present suffers a marked disability 
in that all officers reach their presumed maximum 
pay_in from 10 to 13 years’ service. In this respect 
the Indian Agricultural Service is worse off than 
any other Imperial Service. In the Public Works 
Department Imperial Engineers have a practical 
certainty of rising to Rs. 1,500, a very fair chance 
of reaching Rs. 1,800, and a considerable propor- 
tion have the opportunity of becoming Chief 
Engineers on Rs. 2,500. If the Indian Agricultural 
Service is to continue to attract suitable recruits 
it must offer approximately equal prospects. It 
must be remembered that appointments to the 
Service are, or should be, from men fully qualified 
professionally. They have had to bear the entire 
cost of their training. This is not the case in 
certain other services, ¢.g., Forests and Police. 
The injustice of the present scale has been ad- 
mitted, and some attempt to remedy it has been 
made by granting a limited number of personal 
allowances. This system is unfair and would be 
difficult to administer. It would be impossible 
to form a fair judgment of the relative claims for 
allowances of officers performing such diverse 
duties as Entomologist, Agricultural Chemist 
and Principal of an Agricultural College. With 
increase of the number of posts in Home and 
Colonial Services for men with a scientific train- 
ing, competition is on the increase. The present 
pay and prospects, though perhaps sufficient at 
the time of introduction, fail now to attract to the 
Service the best men available, and fail to keep 
good men after they have performed a few years’ 
service. 

The following scale of pay is considered sufficient 
to meet the present aicabilities== 

Supernumerary.—Rs. 400-430-460.—Officers under 
this head would only draw the pay of the grade so 
long as they remain supernumeraries. If gazetted 
to a substantive post, they should commence draw- 
ing salary at the rate of Rs. 500 p.m. from the 
date of gazetting. 
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Establishment.—The time scale as at present in 
force should be extended to a maximum of 1,500, 
and, excluding the post of Director of Agriculture, 
dealt with under section VIII, a provision made 
for a small percentage of posts at a higher pay. 


68089. (V) Conditions of Leave.—The revised 
rules, as notified under G.G.O. No. 538 C.S.R., 
dated 13th September, 1912, and now under 
the consideration of Government, appear satis- 
factory. In no branch of Government service 
is frequent leave so important as in a scientific 
service if officers are to maintain their touch with 
current work in other countries. It is therefore 
recommended, in addition, that provision be made 
for study leave on lines similar to that granted in 
the case of the Indian Medical Service. 


68090. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—Under pre- 
sent conditions voluntary retirement can only 
take place after 30 years’ service, or on the 
attainment of the age of 55. That these terms 
are severe is generally admitted, and it is strongly 
recommended that voluntary retirement should be 
possible, after 25 year's’ service for pension, as 
defined in the Civil Service Regulations. It would 
further add to the attractiveness and, hence, the 
efficiency, of the service if a system such as is in 
force in the Indian Medical Service and Forest 
Service, of progressive pensions which would start 
after 17 years, were introduced. 


68091. (VII) Limitations in the employment. of 
non-Europeans.—The Service is broadly divisible 
into two sections, that mainly devoted to research 
and that mainly devoted to practical agriculture, 
including the district work. 

There is at present no institution, at leash in 
these Provinces, teaching up to the standard re- 
quired for research. The difficulty arises very 
largely from the weakness of the elementary educa- 
tion which spoils the student before he comes to 
college. There is little chance, therefore, even 
when the college teaching is satisfactory, of his 
being able to take up research. The difficulty 
being so deep rooted there does not seem to be 
any immediate prospect of emploving in research 
any person trained in these Provinces. 

As regards the other branch, suitability depends 
not only on the standard of attainment but on 
the class of man. It is useless to send a man of 
the literary classes to instruct cultivators in agri- 
cultural procedure. Whatever his attainments, 
there is small chance of his being acceptable. In 
that education is now almost entirely limited to 
the literary classes there seems small chance for 
for the present of recruiting suitable men for this 
branch. An attempt to attract men for the Agri- 
cultural classes and to give them a training which 
will fit them either for the Service or to return 
to their own estates is a most promising line of 
development. This is, however. hardly the place 
to develop such a scheme. It suffices to say thab 
for the present no commencement has been made 
along these lines. 

There does not appear therefore to be any 
immediate possibility of throwing open the 
Imperial Service to men trained in India. It can- 
not be too clearly stated that a short course such 
as an Indian takes when sent to England does not 
give a broad enough outlook to form a qualifica- 
tion for the Imperial Service. The system of 
scholarships to England for special training is to 
be deprecated, and the employment of non-Furo- 
peans is therefore limited to men who have spent 
their early years in England, the Continent, or 
America. It is possible that at some future date 
men of sufficient promise will be trained out here. 
Such men would first enter the Provincial Service, 
from which opening to the Imnerial Service might 
be given by submission of qualifications, to be con- 
sidered by the advisory hoard recommended under 
J. along with other applications, to the Secretary 
of State. 


While natives of India are at present unsuited 
for independent charges, they are of considerable 
value as subordinates, and, in order to attract 
the best class of men, the pay and prospects of 
the Subordinate Agricultural Service should be 
improved. This can be done by the improvement 
of the initial pay (Rs. 40 per month), and by the 
creation of better paid posts, with the propects of 
rising to the pay and status of Deputy Collectors, 
for men who can hold semi-independent charges. 

68092. (VIII) Relation with the Indian Civil 
Service and other Services.—The Service is a highly 
professional one and it is not merely essential, but 
inevitable, that its head should be drawn from the 
Service itself. For a member of the Service hold- 
ing the appointment of Director, it is recom- 
mended that the emoluments be the grade pay 
with a personal allowance of Rs. 400 per month. 
It is also suggested that this post be added to 
those quoted in Article 475, C.S.R., rendering the 
incumbent eligible for an additional pension of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Arising out of the mode of origin of the Depart- 
ment from a Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, in which the Director was the entire 
Department, a system has arisen by which the 
Director in person assumes the role of Profes- 
sional Advisor. References on professional mat- 
ters from Government come to him; he may or 
may not, at will, consult his staff, and, even if he 
does so, he may in his reply go directly against 
their opinion. It is his opinion and not that of his 
staff which goes to Government and is accepted 
hy them as the professional opinion of the Depart- 
ment. This system of what are, in practice, con- 
fidential reports is wrong. The Director should 
in such matters forward the opinion of his staff, 
and, as a matter of procedure, forward copy of his 
covering remarks to the offcers of his staff who 
are concerned. This procedure is doubly neces- 
sary so Jong as the Director is not taken from 
the ranks of the Service, but it is a principle 
which requires to be permanently accepted. 

A minority are in favour of pointing out the 
obvious danger of adopting the principle, stated 
in the Ist paragraph of this section, at too early. 
a date. The age of the Agricultural Officers in 
the United Provinces with scientific technical 
training in no case exceeds 35 years, and if any 
one of these were appointed Director at an early 
date, he would ordinarily hold the appointment 
until his retirement 20 years hence. If the 
appointment was only partly a success change 
would be difficult, and, in any case, a prolonged 
tenure of such appointment is undesirable. The 
minority are in favour of adopting as a guiding 
principle in this matter the view that the appoint- 
ment should not be held for a longer period than 
five years. 

68093. (IX) Other points not covered by above. 
—It is only natural that, in a young Service, under- 
going gradual evolution, certain minor points for 
dissatisfaction should arise. In that these lead to 
preferential treatment and consequently give 
grounds for personal grievances, they are objection- 
able and require to be removed. The chief are :—- 

(1) Allowances. No allowances should be 
granted for the normal work of a post. Allow- 
ances should only be given where extra work or 
extra expense (e.9., entertainment) is involved. 

(2) Lack of uniforraity in titles. To ensure uni- 
formity similar posts should throughout the Pro- 
vinces be given indentical titles, and all officers 
should be gazetted and referred to in official 
publications as officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service. This, for instance, is not done at present 
in the United Provinees Quarterly Civil List, 
where some of the titles differ from those used in 
other Provinces and where the names of officers of 
the Service appear with those of the Indian Civil 
Service, Civil Veterinary Department, and Sub- 
ordinate Services. 
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Me. G. CragxeE called and examined. 


68094, (Chuirman.) Witness said he was an 
officer of the Indian Agricultural Service and 
posted to the United Provinces as Agricultural 
Chemist to the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture. He also carried out the duties of 
Professor of Chemistry at the Provincial Agri- 
cultural College. He attended before the Com- 
mission to represent the views of the Imperial 


officers serving in the United Provinces. He did 
not represent the Provincial Service. 
68095. He was generally satisfied with the 


regulations for recruitment, but desired to see a 
Board set up to advise the Secretary of State. 
The present system of selection by a permanent 
official of the India Office was considered un- 
satisfactory, as the permanent official did not 
possess the necessary qualifications to judge of a 
candidate’s suitability. He would like to see a 
regular Board of Selection established, consisting 
of men of known agricultural and scientific reputa- 
tion. He had been seven years in the service, 
coming out at the age of 28. He should say the 
average age at which officers were at present re- 
cruited was 25 or 26. He considered 26 a more 
suitable age than 28, because a man of 26 could 
have gone through the whole of his course in 
England and have done original research work, 
which was very important in the case of specialists. 

68096. He would like to see a change in the organi- 
sation of the Agricultural Department with regard 
to the employment of Indians. He would propose 
to have the service recruited in India divided into 
two distinct parts. There should be a purely 
subordinate service, consisting of what might be 
described as fieldsmen, persons drawn from the 
cultivating castes and skilled in agricultural 
operations, beginning at a salary of Rs. 20, rising 
to Rs. 80. For such a class he suggested that only 
a vernacular educational test was necessary. Then 
he would like to see an entirely distinct Provincial 
Service, divided into two branches, a Lower Pro- 
vineial Service and an Upper Provincial Service. 
The Provincial Service would be recruited from 
distinguished graduates of the Agricultural Col- 
leges, on the nomination of a Selection Committee 
consisting of the Director of Agriculture, the two 
senior Deputy Directors of Agriculture, and one 
or more officers attached to the research section. 
The lower Provincial Service would have charge of 
circle farms, act as assistants in the research labo- 
ratories, and do the general work of an Upper Sub- 
ordinate Service. The Upper Provincial Service 
would consist of men promoted from the Lower 
Provincial Service after three years’ service. The 
idea was that the best of the Lower Provincial 
Service men should be passed by selection into 
the Higher Provincial Service. After serving in 
the Higher Provincial Service for a number of 
years, an officer would be eligible for selection for 
the Imperial Service, and should undergo a course 
of training at a central college in India providing 
the highest type of agricultural education, equal 
to that obtainable in American and English Col- 
leges. He considered the training received in a 
college of that kind by an Indian who came into 
direct contact with the agricultural conditions that 
prevailed in India, was an infinitely superior 
method of training to that received in an entirely 
foreign environment, such as the American and 
English agricultural colleges. Assuming such a 
central college were established in India, he would 
not admit the Indian direct into the Imperial 
Service; he would prefer him to go into the Pro- 
vincial Service for three year's, and then to serve 
five to seven years in the Higher Provincial Ser- 
vice. That meant that a boy would go to the 
agricultural college at 17 years of age and pass out 
at 21; serve three years in the Lower Provincial 
Service, five to seven years in the Higher Pro- 
vineial Service, and would then be eligible for 
selection to the Imperial Branch when he reached 
the age of 29 or 30, by which time a very fair 
estimate could be formed of his capacity. Pusa. 
seemed to be the best place for establishing a 
central institution. He did not think if Pusa was 


converted to such a purpose it would be lost to 
India as a research centre. He thought its 
specialists could undertake the training of a 
hmited number of students in addition to their 
laboratory research work. It might prove neces- 
sary to increase the staff. What he was trying 
to emphasise was the importance, in his judgment, 
of the establishment of a first-class college in India 
with the Indian environment. He thought a young 
Indian would receive a better training in such an 
institution than if he were sent to England. 

68097. The present salaries paid to officers were 
affecting recruitment. There was tremendous 
difficulty in finding officers to come out to India 
who had really done research work. People who 
had just left college, and had not Jearnt methods 
of research, could be obtained, but when they 
arrived in India they had to be taught their 
business. He thought the low prospects offered in 
the Agricultural Department was the reason for 
that state of affairs. It compared very unfavour- 
ably with any other service requiring a profes- 
sional training. He thought if the present time 
scale was raised to Rs. 1,500, with a special 
increase up to Rs. 1,700 for 25 per cent. of the 
officers, the disability under which officers were 
at present labouring would be removed. He felt 
sure that a concession of this kind would react 
on recruitment in England. 

68098. Facilities for study leave were also asked 
for. He thought that specialists in particular 
should keep in touch with the progress of re- 
search. In India they were absolutely isolated. 

68099. With regard to pensions, he considered 
25 years’ service was a sufficient period for an 
officer in the Agricultural Service. The only justi- 
ficgtion for the proposal that an officer should be 
given an opportunity of voluntarily retiring after 
17 years’ service was that it would add to the 
attractiveness of the Service. For 20 years he 
thought a very good case could be made out. 

68100. The ground for the argument that the 
head of the Service should be drawn from within 
the Service was that a scientific head was more 
sympathetic in dealing with scientific workers. It 
did not necessarily follow that a specialist in a 
particular branch of an industry had no faculty 
for administration. He knew men of highly 
specialised knowledge in the Department who 
were great administrators. He did not think an 
officer drawn from another Service and selected 
to be head of the Department would normally 
attribute due importance to the preliminary 
“ spade-work ” that the Agricultural Service was 
doing for agriculture. 

68101. (Str Valentine Chirol.) It would be abso- 
lutely necessary for the head of the Department 
to have special knowledge, in order to appreciate 
both the importance and the value of the work 
done by officers. 

68102. No great expenditure would be required 
in order to give effect to his scheme for a central 
college. The organisation already existed; it 
merely needed utilising. Pusa was at present a 
central institution for research. Formerly, it was 
an institution for teaching and research, but the 
teaching branch had been abolished. Under his 
proposal the teaching branch would be revived, 
and Pusa would again become a college for the 
highest agricultural training. He considered the 
original Pusa scheme failed becouse the Provinces 
did not support it as a teaching institution. Under 
his scheme it would be compulsory for all Pro- 
vinces to send to Pusa the men whom they wished 
to promote to the Imperial Service. 

68103. (Mr. Madge.) In his opinion there was no 
reason why a training in chemistry should not 
be given in India side by sile with a training in 
agriculture. The objection to having an Imperial 
head for the whole of the country he understood 
was that he would be unable to keep in the closest 
possible touch with local conditions. He did not 
think any advantage was gained by sending 
Indians to England to study. Facilities should be 
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offered in India for giving a scientific and practical 
training equal to that given in England. 

68104. (Mr. Sly.) It was not an absolute neces- 
sity, but it was a distinct advantage for a chemist 
or botanist or mycologist to have a bent for agri- 
cultural work. On the assumption that the best 
chemist was at Pusa, he would send a specialist 
in chemistry there for one year’s training in pre- 
ference to training him in the Province to which 
he was to be attached, but it was difficult to lay 
down any hard and fast rule. He was not in favour 
of a scheme whereby a certain proportion of 
specialists, instead of being recruited for the 
Imperial Service in India, should be engaged for 
short terms at special rates of salary for the in- 
vestigation of particular problems in India. He 
thought if Government desired a man to do his 
best’ work in India, it should attract him to an 
Indian career. It would not be well for the 
country for a man to come out merely to make as 
much scientific reputation and money as he could. 
and then clear out. He did not think there would 
be any objection to having an efficiency bar. 
say, at Rs. 1,000 or even at Rs. 1,200, provided 
that some provision was made to ensure that an 
officer’s case was fullv considered by the higher 
authority. To leave the matter to the caprice of 
any one person acting without consultation, he 
thought, would be very much resented. If such 
a scheme were adopted. Local Governments 
should be compelled to call in the advice of the 
Agricultural Adviser. 

68105. He thought the scheme for a leave reserve 
suggested in the written statement was a good 
way of providing such leave with a minimum. of 
exnenditure. It was not an ideal scheme ; it was 
a “halfway house.’’ The ideal svstem seemed to 
be far beyond the reach of public funds. | He 
thought a separate leave reserve was required for 
every particular branch of the Department. The 
unanimous opinion of the Imperial Officers of the 
United Provinces was that the strength of. the 
Imperial Service must be increased. Assuming 
funds, and the present rate of exvansion of the 
Department. there should be room for an addition 
of twelve officers to the Imverial cadre, half of 
whom should be Indians. The present number 
was six. That would simplify leave arrangements 
considerably. 

68106. The unanimous opinion of the Depart- 
ment was that the Directorship should be held 
by a member of the Department. the particular 
reason being that it was difficult for a civilian to 
keep thoroughly in touch with the scientific work 
of the Department,because he had, as a general 
rule, no knowledge of science, and could not dif. 
ferentiate between good and bad work. A civilian 
who had taken honours in science supplemented 
by an agricultural course, and possessed the same 
qualifications as were laid down in the rules for 
recruitment to the Imperial Service might, how- 
ever, be suitable for the post. Witness added that 
personally he had not met such. He thought 
educated Indian agriculturists could be found 
in the United Provinces suitable for recruitment 
to the Imperial Service, but he was speaking with- 
out experience, because the agricultural college 
in the United Provinces had been entirely wrongly 
organised, and was now only beginning where the 
other Provinces began seven years ago. Very care- 
ful selection was required for the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Service. He thought the prospects held 
out by his scheme of three years’ service in the 
Lower Provincial Service and five years in the 
Higher Provincial Service, with subsequent train- 
ing and promotion to the Imperial Service, would 
attract a large number of educated Indians, even 
although other Provincial Services held out much 
better prospects and paid a higher initial salary. 
He thought a sufficient number would be attracted 
to the Higher Provincial Service, from which he 
hoped a very good proportion of the Imperial 
officers would be obtained in the future. He did 
not think an initial salary of Rs. 125 was too low. 
He thought the number recruited from the Pro- 
vincial to the Imperial Service would be a con- 


siderable percentage, if it was borne in mind 
that the Provincial Agricultural Service would 
always be a small body compared with other Pro- 
vineial Services. 

68107. The course he contemplated for his pro- 
posed central Indian college for Provincial officers 
would be on similar lines to the diploma course 
in Agriculture at Cambridge. It would be a post- 
graduate course, partaking of the nature of study 
leave. It was true that 2 post-graduate course at 
Pusa had been tried, and generally condemned 
as a failure, but he did not think the causes of the 
failure had been properly enquired into. One 
of the chief causes was that the courses of instrue. 
tion were not suitably arranged, and another that 
the Provinces were not compelled to send selected 
candidates for the Imperial Service, as should be 
the case. He considered the course of instruction 
given at Cawnpore could easily be made equal to 
that given in the Agricultural Department of 
the University of Cambridge, and that the work 
done in the chemical section compared with any 
bio-chemical work which was being done in any 
part of Europe. The scientific atmosphere at 
Cambridge and in England generally was a thing 
of recent origin. and he did not see why it should 
not be ereated in India. He thought every effort 
should be made to do so. 

68108. (Mr. Gokhale.) The ideal system would be 
a first-rate agricultural college in each Province, 
but until sufficient funds were available for that 
purpose, he thought one central college should be 
formed, and Pusa might be so reorganised as 
to serve for the purpose. The difficulty arising 
out of different conditions in different provinces 
cculd- be overcome by the Pusa officers touring 
in the country, and thus acquiring acquaintance 
with various local conditions. He did not think 
if Pusa was utilised in the way he suggested there 
would be any taint of inferiority in the education. 
The whole essence of his scheme was that the 
education given at the central college should not 
bear the taint of inferiority. If it did, then his 
scheme at once failed. He did not think it would 
be possible for India to supply her own needs in 
agricultural science for many years. He could 
give no definite reason why he suggested there 
should not be more than 50 per cent. of Indians in 
the Imperial Service, except that he considered 
scientific qualifications were not at vresent highly 
developed in Indians, and it would take a laree 
number of years to develon them. Many English 
agricultural officers were showing distinct scienti- 
fic aptitude in special Departments in India. 
Many of them were doing a large volume of 
original work which wonld bear comparison with 
the best work that was being done in any part of 
the world. 

68109. (Mr. Burt.) Beyond supplying the fullest 
details of the qualifications required, he did not 
think the Indian Government should have eny 
voice in the selection of candidates. 

68110. It was a fact that the present, scale of 
pay had always been held out as a purely tem- 
porary measure, and that every officer on Joining 
had received more or less definite assurances that 
it was not intended to be the maximum. He, per- 
sonally, had been told that unofficially. Want of 
defiinite prospects above Rs. 1,000 per month had 
already caused one or two men to leave the ser- 
vice just when they were becoming useful officers. 

68111. As far as his personal knowledge went, 
the Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments 
were at present the only Departments in the 
United Provinces with a Civilian at the head, 
except the Judicial, Excise and Revenue Depart- 
ments, which were purely administrative. In 
every other country in the world the Agricultural 
Department had a specialist in charge. With 
regard to the argument as to the extreme variety 
of the work in the Agricultural Department he 
pointed out that the same conditions prevailed in 
the Forestry Department, which had a specialist 
at the head, so that this objection to appointing 
a member of the Indian Agricultural Service to the 
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post of Director disappeared altogether. He 
thought that Mr. Mackenna’s statement that the 
Director formed the link between the expert and 
the cultivator was not correct. From his own 
experience he should say that the Deputy Director 
was the connecting link. One pomt in favour 
of having a central college was that it was desir- 
able that a man, after working in a Province for 
several years under certain men, who were work- 
ing along certain lines, should have the advantage 
of a further course of training, and of doing 
research work under men working in another 
school of thought and along different lines. This 
fresh experience could be better acquired in a cen- 
tral college than in the Provincial colleges. 

68112. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He thought it was 
only a temporary advantage to the Service to‘have 


its interest and claims represented by a man who 
did not actually belong to the Department. <A 
reasonable Government ought soon to learn the 
value of an expert opinion. As things were at 
present, he should say that nobody’s views would 
be received so well as a Civilian’s, and it was 
useful to have a Civil Servant at the head of the 
Department as a temporary measure until this 
changed. 

68113 (Chairman.) Witness considered that Mr. 
Mackenna’s scheme for placing all the kindred 
branches of work concerned with the rural develop- 
reent of the country under the control of a Rural 
Commissioner was quite practicable, but he would 
peetel that the officer in charge of all these 

ranehes should also be a Secretary to Govern- 
rent. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Lara Mapan Mouwan Lat, Assistant Professor of Entomology, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 


Written Statement* containing the views of the 
members of the Provincial Agricultural Service, 
Punjab. 

PREAMBLE. 

68114. Before giving our evidence under the nine 
heads mentioned in the Press Communique of the 
Government, Punjab, dated 3rd March, 1913, we 
wish to explain that our aims regarding agricultural 
service in India are (a) efficiency of management ; 
(b) efficiency of training, so that the Department of 
Agriculture may find men in its own ranks to fill up 
the highest posts; and (c) popular agricultural 
development in the light of modern scientific dis- 
coveries, so that India may occupy an honoured 
place among the advanced agricultural countries 
of the world. 

Efficient management may be obtained, ‘by 
employing imported scientists, but it is also attain- 
able under qualified Indian scientists. Efficieney 
of training and popular agricultural development, 
however, will not be brought about, unless: — 

(1) The best Indian intellect is attracted towards 
agriculture. The term “Indian” applies to all 
statutory natives of India; 

(2) The men of substance find it worth while 
spending large sums of money in giving their boys 
specialised scientific training. Adequate scientific 
training not being obtainable in India, Indian 
parents sending their boys to foreign countries 
incur greater expenses for the same training which 
European boys can get more cheaply in their own 
countries. 

It should be recognised :— 

(1) That no lucrative agricultural career is open 
to the Indian youth; and 

(2) That the majority of Indian landowners 
educate their boys not for managing their own 
lands, which may sometimes not be considered 
extensive enough for a man to devote himself 
entirely to them, but usually the profits derived 
from them under the management of an agent are 
regarded as sufficient. They educate them instead 
for entering into some department of public 
service, in which alone they find ‘ Izzat.” We 
find no reasons to hope that any number of foreign 
scientists will ever bring about the desired result, 
viz., the agricultural development of India on an 
extensive scale. They may carry on experiments, 
and may establish valuable data, or solve some 
problems of economic interest, but this will be 
far short of the progress of the Indian people as a 
nation. We therefore think (u) that side by side 
with the employment of foreign scientists, which 





* This statement was signed by the following officers: 
Messrs. Kharak Singh (Assistant Professor of Agriculture), 
R. Gopal (Assistant Professor of Economic Botany), Jagat 
Singh (Assistant Professor of Chemistry), Madan Mohan 
Lal (Assistant Professor of Entomology), all of the Punjab 
Agricultural College, Lyailpur; and by Jagat Singh. for 
M. Fatteh-ud-Din (Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab). 


must more or less continue at present, steps should 
be taken to induce the development of Indian 
scientists in large numbers; (b) that under the 
present circumstances this development will not be 
induced unless Indian intellect and money are 
attracted towards agriculture ; (c) that this attrac- 
tion’Can only be exerted by Government’s ensuring 
that Indian agricultural scientists in Government 
employment will have a career about as lucrative 
as that in any other department of public service ; 
and (d) that the best way of doing this would be to 
have a general Agricultural Service in India, not 
divided into Imperial and Provincial, so that 
Indians of merit and character will have the in- 
centive of expecting to rise to the highest post in 
the Service. This, as we will explain later on, 
would present no administrative difficulties. 

On-all these considerations the basis of our 
evidence therefore is :— 

(1) That the present division of the Agricultural 
Service into Imperial and Provincial is harmful to 
Indian development, and should be abolished: 
a purely scientific Department such as that of 
Agriculture does not possess administrative needs 
in favour of such a distinction ; 

(2) That other measures may be taken to pro- 
mote the growth of Indian scientists; and 

(3) That gradually as these measures succeed the 
importation of foreign scientists into India should 
be checked, and ultimately stopped. If a special 
case should afterwards arise, when it may be 
advisable to import a foreign scientist, it can be 
treated specially. 


68115. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—Before 
dealing with the method of recruitment, we wish 
to say a few words about the recruiting ground. 

The Recruiting Ground.—-There is at present no 
adequate recruiting ground, i.e., specialists are not 
available in sufficient numbers in India for agri- 
cultural service to start independent work 
immediately. Even many of the imported 
scientists are no better in this respect and need 
just as much training as an intelligent Indian 
would before they are fit for an independent 
charge. The aim, therefore, should be that India 
may become exclusively the recruiting ground for 
all agricultural appointments, exceptions occurring 
only when importation may be specially desirable. 
A proper recruiting ground for the agricultural 
service should have adequate provisions for general 
education as well as for specialised training. The 
Indian recruiting ground, therefore, should be :— 

(1) The lower grades of service in the Agri- 
cultural Department, which should be so 
aystematised that men in the lower ranks will 
have opportunities to make themselves fit and 
show their fitness for higher posts ; 

(2) Men outside the Department, consisting of 
Indian scientists of merit and_ character, who will 
have got their training at their own expense and 
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responsibilities. We will speak about the lower 
grades of Agricultural Service under head II., but 
concerning the provision for scientific training of 
Indians in India, we would suggest (a) that each 
Indian University should have a Faculty of Agri- 
culture, and every Agricultural College should 
be affiliated to some such University ; (b) that the 
only degree in Agriculture which these Universities 
may award to successful students should be that 
of Bachelor of Agriculture (B.Ag.), so that post- 
graduate work may not come to be regarded as 
preparatory for a higher degree examination. but 
may remain to be judged by the quality of the 
work done; and (c) that the Faculty of Agriculture 
should have its own matriculation examination, so 
that on students attaining the middle school 
standard of education their parents may have to 
choose the future line of training for them. Thus 
Indian boys will start specialised training fairly 
early, which would surely produce a better average 
agricultural gradnate than if the choice is made at 
a comparatively later stage. 

Method of recruitment.—No competitive examina- 
tion can be instituted for Agricultural Service. 
which needs specialists in different sciences, and 
selection must remain the only feasible method of 
recruitment. It is a general principle that the 
number and quality of prizes being adequate, the 
wider the field for selection, the keener will be the 
competition, for every one will try to do the very 
best one can so as to excel among many. Such a 
keen competition tends to produce a_ better 
average candidate, and we would recommend—- 

(1) That selections for all posts carrying a maxi- 
mum salary higher than Rs. 250 per mensem, 
whether they be promotions from lower grades of 
service or direct appointments, should be made for 
the whole of India by a Selection Committee, 
which should be composed of—The Agricultural 
Advisor to the Government of India (President). 
the Directors of Agriculture of Provinces and the 
Principals of Agricultural Colleges (members): 
The selected candidates may be usually appointed 
to their own respective Provinces, but there 
should be nothing to prevent their being sent to 
another Province. 

(2). That selections for all posts, the maximum 
salary for which does not exceed Rs. 250 per men- 
sem, may be made by each Director of Agriculture 
for his own Province, on the recommendation of a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture or Principal of an 
Agricultural College, according as the post may be 
under one or the other of these officers. These men 
will remain in their own Provinces until they hap- 
pen to be selected for a post carrying a higher maxi- 
mum salary than Rs. 250 per mensem, when they 
may, if necessary, be sent to another Province. 

(3) That for the recruitment to the posts at 
present held by the Indian Agricultural Service 
men who are recruited abroad, a method should be 
introduced by which Indian youths may be 
selected as probationers and sent abroad for two 
or three years to work in the most up-to-date 
laboratories under eminent scientists, on the 
understanding that if they should work there satis. 
factorily they will be retained to serve another 
year of prohation in India, which, if satisfactorily 
completed would entitle them to be made per- 
manent. Our subsequent recommendations regard- 
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ing allowances to these men will show that this 
experiment will cost only about as much as im- 
porting European young men on Rs. 400—-30—460 
per mensem on three years’ probation, but will 
give a strong impetus to the development of India. 
We believe that while this method will not be 
an extravagant one, it will have far-reaching 
effects in inducing Indians (who can afford the 
expenses to go abroad on their own account and 
hecome specialists, which they cannot do inside 
India), so that they may be available for selections 
when opportunities arise. They will have got into 
scientific work sufficiently, however, not to give it 
up. if they do not get Government appointments. 
and they will certainly do their best to find 
scientific work elsewhere. As the above advocated 
method of recruiting Indians may succeed, the 
recruitment from abroad of young Eurnpean 
graduates should be curtailed and _ ultimately 
stopped. In time (say. in 20 or 30 years) even 
such recruitment of Indians involving their being 
sent abroad on probation, would stop altogether. 
The impetus for scientific learning will have heen 
given, and fullv qualified Indians who will have 
gone abroad and widened their knowledge at their 
own expense and responsibility will be available 
for recruitment under the usual rules concerning 
probation. 

68116. (II) Systems of Training and Probation. 
--Under this head we would recommend— 

(1) That where a man is promoted from a lower 
to 2 higher grade of Service, it should be under- 
stood that he has had the reauisite training for 
ihe -higher post, and he should not be reauired 
to serve another period of probation. He should 
also receive the salary of the permanent grade 
from the date of his appointment to the higher 
post. 

(2) That in cases of direct anpointments the 
svstem of training and the period of probation 
should vary according to the grade of the post, 
viz.—Coneernine the Indian graduates directly 
recruited as experts to spend part of their pro- 
hation period abroad, their training would consist, 
of work in Western laboratories under eminent 
scientists for a period of two or three years, as the 
case may be, and in India for a period of one year. 
The probation period should in these cases he cal- 
culated to begin from the time the recruit leaves 
his home, and on his being made permanent it 
should count towards furlough and _ pension. 
Concerning direct recruits to other posts, a 
probation period of two years. as at. present, 
which counts towards leave and pension (if the 
appointment is made a permanent one) is satis- 
factory. 

68117. (III) Conditions of Service.—The condi- 
tions of the Agricultural Service should be such 
that the best Indian intellect will labour for it, 
and after entering remain therein. Also thev 
should be such that men of means will spend 
freely in giving their boys the best agricultural 
training which cannot be obtained without very 
considerable expense, inasmuch as the aspirants 
will have to go abroad. The present conditions 
of the Provincial Agricultural Service men com- 
pare very unfavourably with those of other 
Services, for instance, the Provincial Civil Service, 
as the following table will show— 
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The data for the Provincial Civil Service has 
been obtained from the quarterly Civil List of the 


Punjab, volume CLX-II., corrected up to Ist 
January, 1913. 
In the Provincial Education Service of the 


Punjab which was organised in the seventies or 
eighties the starting salary for Assistant Pro- 
fassors was fixed at Rs. 200 per mensem, but for 
the Provincial Agricultural Service, organised 
within the last ten years, it was brought down to 
Rs. 150 per mensem, while the standard and cost 
of living has greatly increased since that time. 

Inside the Department the responsibilities and 
duties of Officers of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service are such as to place them high above the 
suhordinate men in the Service ; but their position 
in other matters (ey., the distinct mark of 
inferiority attached to the Provincial Agricultural 
Service, resulting in the absence of friendly inter- 
course between the Provincial Agricultural Ser- 
vice and Indian Agricultural Service men; their 
being in some cases assigned such limits, by their 
immediate Officers as make them (the Provincial 
Agricultural Service men) look small and reduce 
them to all appearances to the level of subordinate 
non-gazetted assistants, some of whom may be 
only 3rd class Officers drawing less than Ks. 100 
per mensem salary; and their being 2nd class 
officers (even as some subordinate assistants) their 
position in other matters, we say, is of such in- 
feriority, that they feel themselves in an uncom- 
fortable situation. he Provincial Agricultural 
Service men in the College are also without a 
proper number of assistants due to the under- 
manning of the Department, so that they are 
seriously handicapped in attending to research as 
much as they desire, and which it is very im- 
portant that they should do. 

The Provincial Agricultural Service men, when 
they were made gazetted Officers, were like the 
Offcers of the Provincial Educational Service, put 
in the Provincial Government’s list. but’ sometime 
ago they were transferred to the Financial Com- 
missioner’s list, in which their names appear to- 
gether with those of the Tahsildars. This has 
affected the status of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service adversely. 

The conditions of salary are such that those who 
are married cannot afford to give their children 
even the same standard of education which they 
themselves have attained. 

Their conditions of leave are so rigid that they 
can get no proper recuperation of their energies, 
so necessary if one is engaged in teaching which 
may extend through one’s lifetime. It is down on 
paper (see Director of Agriculture Punjab’s letter 
No. 2904, dated 15th Sentember, 1910), that the 
Provincial Agricultural Service men are eligible 
for the experts’ posts, but their opportunities to 
improve themselves under the present conditions 
are practically nil. We are suggesting proper 
improvements under the respective heads of 
Salary and Leave. . 

The need for larger salaries is felt in the various 
Departments of public service owing to— 

(1) increased cost of living due to (a) dearness of 
food; Rs. 2 with difficulty go as far as one rupee 
did some years ago; (b) a general rise in the stan- 
dard of living; and (c) a rise in servants’ wages. 
Servants who could be engaged on Rs. 4 per men- 
sem with food are now obtained at Rs. 10 per men- 
-sem, with food and clothing. 

(2) increased expenses of travelling, the railway 
fares, too, have recently been increased by 50 per 
cent. : 

(8) higher expenses of educating one’s children. 
A studept’s expenses in an Indian College now 
average Rs. 45 per mensem, whereas some years 
ago Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per mensem was enough. 

For men busy with scientific work, this need for 
increased incomes is rendered still greater by— 

(4) scientific hobbies being expensive ; 

(5) need to go abroad occasionally to widen one’s 
own knowledee and get into. line with the latest 
researches. This need is felt by all scientists, in- 
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cluding the Indian Agriculture Service men now im- 
ported into India; 

(6) the fact that the scientific education of their 
children, combined with post-graduate work and 
special training, which for higher posts cannot at 
present be obtained in India and necessitates going 
abroad, would be much more costly than any other 
education in the Arts Colleges of India, and costlier 
than the same scientific education of European chil- 
dren, who have not to go far, and are in many ways 
helped to obtain their training on comparatively 
easier terms. 

It is only proper to expect that scientists will try 
to give their children the best scientific education 
they can afford. In fact, on that hope would rest 
the future scientific development of India, for if 
those who would be knowing science intimately may 
not be inclined to let their boys follow the footsteps 
of their fathers who else would? In time India will 
be able to train most of her scientists at home. We 
would therefore recommend— 

(1) that the prospects of the Agricultural depart- 
ment as a whole should be improved ; 

(2) that there should be no division into Imperial 
and Provincial Agricultural services, so that differ- 
ences will consist in the kind of work and scale of 
pay without the attachment of an indelible mark of 
inferiority to one grade of service. The abolition 
of this division would result in greater harmony 
throughout the service and its single-hearted devo- 
tion to one common good—the agricultural develop- 
ment of India; 

(3) that the department should from top to 
bottom be open to Indians, so that the expectation 
of rising to the highest post in the service would 
be strong in the hearts of men serving in the lower 
ranks of the department, and will be an incentive 
for greater exertions both to them and to students 
preparing themselves as specialists. There can be 
no question of listed appointments in the agricul- 
tural service, as no administnative needs exist 
herein (as they do in the Civil Service) rendering a 
minimum of British officers necessary ; 

(4) that the different grades in the Agricultural 
Service should so approach each other that in no 
case a change from a lower grade into a higher one 
should appear to be a revolutionary one; 

(5) that the present Assistant Professors and 
Assistant Directors should be made first class offi- 
cers with an increased starting salary, rising by 
annual increments to within the first class limits 
(i.e, above Rs. 500 per mensem). We have sug- 
gested a scheme under head IV., and there should 
be at least one Professor or Assistant Director, 
first grade, according to that scale for each pro- 
vince ; 

(6) that rules concerning leave and leave allow- 
ances may be so modified as to enable the men to 
go abroad occasionally on their own responsibility 
and expense in order to fit themselves for better 
work. These special rules may be rendered applic- 
able to Indians only when the applicants desire to 
actually go ont of the country: 

(7) that there should be no difference in the pay 
and prospects of Indians and Europeans in the Agri- 
cultural Service. We have already shown that the 
needs of Indian scientists in several important re- 
spects (e.g., the scientific education of their chil- 
dren) are higher than those of their European 
brethren ; 

(8) that the present posts of Assistant Professors 
should be styled Professorships. Similar posts in 
all the private colleges and in some Government 
institutions are styled Professorships ; 

(9) that the present “Teaching and Research 
Assistants’ should be styled ‘‘ Assistant Lecturers 
and Demonstrators,” and one should be attached to 
each Professor (now styled Assistant Professors) : 

(19) that men should get up to the maximum of 
their resnective grades, automatically, by annual 
increments: ; . 

(11) that promotions should be on merit and not 
on mere seniority ; 

(12) that it may not be essential for a man to 
wait until he should obtain the maximum of his 
grade before being appointed to a higher grade. 
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Thus really capable men will be able to rise quickly, 
and at no time will there result a block in pro- 
motions either for the exceptionally clever or for 
the average man. : 

For lower grades than those of the present Assis- 
tant Professors and Assistant Directors we would 
recommend— 

(1) that men who have drawn a salary of Rs. 150 
per mensem in the general agriculture line for three 
years be eligible for Tahsildarships ; 

(2) that men who have drawn a salary of Rs. 250 
in the general agriculture line for five years may 
be eligible for Extra Assistant Commissionerships. 
We believe that these men, on account of their 1n- 
timate knowledge of the agriculture of the province, 
would make good revenue officers. This will also 
be a harmless additional attraction for Indians to 
turn towards agriculture. 

68118. (IV) Conditions of Salary—We have 
already shown that the conditions of salary of the 
present Provincial Agricultural Service compare 





| Time taken to reach maxi- 


very unfavourably with those of the Provincial 
Civil Service, for instance. It is essential, however, 
that the best Indian youths should come forward 
to join and remain in the Agricultural service. We 
also explained why there should be no differentia- 
tion in the pay and prospects of Indians and 
Europeans employed in the department. Our re- 
commendations concerning conditions of salary fall 
under three heads— 

(1) For the present Provincial Agricultural Ser- 
vice men; 

(2) for the Indians to be directly recruited as ex- 
perts according to the method recommended in sug- 
gestion (No. 3) under method of recruitment ; 

(3) for the Agricultural Service, as a whole, in- 
corporating the above two. 

(1) For the present Provincial Agricultural Ser- 
vice nen, to be styled Professors and Assistant 
Directors as already reconmmended, we would sug- 
gest that their posts be divided into four grades 
as under :— 





Permanent grade or proba- 











! « 
Grave. Scale of pay. ! mun silary of scate. tionary period. Recruitinent. 
Rs. : Years. H i 
IV. 250 —20—270 ; ] i 2 years probationary ...| Direct. 
Til. 975—25 600 13 Permanent .., From other lower grades of 
I permanent service by selec- 
tion on merit and from grade 
| IV. 
I. naa 600—59 —800 4 Ditto From grade III. by selection 
: on merit. 
1 S00—100—1000, 2% Ditto , From grade IIL. by selection on 
1 ~ merit. 


This scheme presents the following advantages :— 

(i) Probationers would be only 2nd class officers 
during the two years’ period of their probation. 

(ii) When made permanent they will be Ist class 
officers, and will therefore be able to mix more 
freely with officers still higher in rank. Thus there 
will be closer friendly relations between the two 
classes, which will be a-décided advantage. On 
the other hand, they will not be far removed from 
the officers below them, for in the majority of cases 
they will have been recruited from among them, 
and in cases of carect appointment to Professor- 
ships and Assistant Directorships. the men will 
have served as 2nd class officers during their two 
years of probation. 

(iii) Apart from the higher salaries, the travelling 
allowances of College Professors will be negligible. 
The cases of the persent Assistant Professor of 
Entomology and the Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, however, who have to do considerable tour- 





ing, will be different. But they already deserve to the department :— 


be given 1st class travelling allowances on the 
same considerations as hold good for Superinten- 
dents of Post Offices and for Sub-Divisional Officers 
who, no matter what their salaries may be, draw 
ist class travelling allowances. 

(2) As for the Indians to be directly recruited as 
experts, who should serve part of their proba- 
tionary period abroad under training, as already 
recommended, we would suggest the following con- 
ditions of salary :— 

Rupees 250 per mensem plus travelling expenses 
(2nd class steamer and rail) and all tuition 
fees during the whole period of their absence 
from India. 

Rupees 400 per mensem during their one year’s 
probation in India. 

Rupees 500 in the grade of Rupees 500—50-- 
1,000, on being appointed permanent. 

(3) Incorporating the above suggestions we would 
recommend the following scheme for the whole of 




















| i Vime taken to rise 
— Grade.! Permanent or probationary. | Scale. to maximum 
! | | salary of scale, 
: Rs. Years. 
Demonstrators or Assistants in Colleges| LILI. | Probationary, two years... 60 -5—65 1 
and Agricultural Assistants 
Do. IL. | Permanent | 75—5—100 5 
Do. sare L's Do. ie Bde 195—9—120 5 
“ Assistant Lecturersand Demonstrators”; IL. | Probationary,two years... 15N—d5—155 | 1 
or Sub-Assistant Directors 
Do. . T. | Permanent ; he 160—10—250 9 
Professors and Assistant Directors ..; 1V. | Probationary, two years... 250—20—270 1 1 
Do. . IIL. | Permanent : & 275—25—600 13 
Do. Il. Do. 600—A0—800 4 
Do. guvt’ Ly Do. eee oe 800—100—-1,0)0 | 2 
Experts ish ..1 IV. |(a) European probationary: 400—30—460 2 
in India for three years ' 

(b) Indian — probationary! Rupees 250 per men- Pay fixed | for 
abroad sem and travelling two or three 
| pense and tuition years as tue 

ees i case may be. 
| (c) Indian probationer on Rs. 400 | 
return to India for one, | 
: year | | 
Experts . 22 es ... IIT. | Permanent 500—50—1,000 10 
Do. -_ bea hes se Pree Os Do. ih 1,000—100—1,500 5 
Do. I. Do. seal 1,500—100—2,000 5 
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The Imperial experts at Pusa may be in any 
of the three permanent grades given for experts. 
The Directors of Agriculture of Provinces and the 
Agricultural Advisor to the Government of India, 
however, should be appointed from among _ the 
experts, lst grade, and given such acting allow- 
ances as may be considered to be sufficient in the 
respective cases. 

It will be seen from the suggested scheme that 
direct appointments may be made to four grades 
carrying starting salaries of Rupees 60, Rupees 
150, Rupees 250, and Rupees 400 per mensem, re- 
spectively, so that there will be sufficient latitude 
for dealing with all grades of intellect when Indians 
will have specialised themselves in India or abroad 
on their own expense, and will want to get into 
Service. 

Professors and Assistant Directors of the 3rd 
grade, viz., those in the grade of Rupces 275—25— 
600 should be eligible for experts grade III. (Rupees 
500—30—1,000), and Professors and Assistant Direc- 
tors of the 2nd and Ist grades should be eligible for 
experts grade IT. (Rupees 1,000—100—1,500). 

68119. (V) Conditions of Leave.-We have 
already spoken about the importance of going 
abroad for all scientists. The need is realised by 
the Indian Agricultural Service men concerning 
themselves. Much more do Indians stand in need 
of the same, for simply their living in India will 
never make them scientists. The conditions of 
leave under the Civil Service Regulations for the 
Provincial Services in all departments of public 
service are not so lenient as for the Imperial Ser- 
vices on the basis, we suppose, that Indians who 
throng the provincia services have not to go.s0 far 
to their homes as the Europeans, who practically 
monopolise the Imperial ranks. That basis is a 
reasonable one so far as it goes, for a good many 
departments of public service, but for scientists, 
whether they be Indians or Europeans, their needs, 
as we have already shown, are practically the 
same, with the balance slightly in favour of 
Indians, if it leans at all. Indians will be going 
away from their homes into foreign lands, and 
their expenses on such trips may in many cases be 
even more than those of people returning to their 
honies. 

We are therefore of opinion— 

(1) That the Civil Service Regulations concern- 
ing leave, study leave, and furlough now current 
and as they be modified in future for the Imperial 
Services, should be applicable to all officers of the 
Agricultural Service, the maximum salary of whose 
grades may be at least Rupees 400 per mensem. 
A reservation may be made that advantage may 
be taken of those rules only when the applicants 
are to actually go out of India. In other cases the 
rules made for Indians in the Provincial Services 
should apply; 

(2) that for all men drawing less than Rupees 500 
per mensem the minimum leave allowance should 
re 250 per mensem when they go out of 
ndia; 

(3) that experts, whether Indians or Europeans, 
should be treated equally for leave and in all other 
respects. Concerning officers employed in colleges 
we would submit that the duties connected with 
teaching are very exacting, so that they stand in 
special need of recuperating themselves when vaca- 
tions begin. The European experts go away to the 
hills, when summer comes, and are all right, but 
the Indian members of the staff are not allowed 
to leave the place, where they have been lJabour- 
ing so that they might also get refreshed by a 
change of surroundings. We do not find it neces- 
sary in the interest of work, nor do we regard it of 
any ultimate advantage that the Indian members 
of the staff should ede compelled to stay in the 
College throughout the vacations. If any special 
work requires their presence they would always be 
found willing to stay, and it will be their own 
interest that they should spend their vacations so 
well that it will help them towards their fitness 
for better emplovment. We would, therefore, re- 
commend that the same rules should apply as 
regards vacations in the Agricultural Colleges as 
are current for the Educational Service in Arts 
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Colleges, viz.:—{i) that college vacations should 
be allowed on full pay; (ii) that privilege leave, if 
necessary, may be taken at other times on half pay. 
It is, however, only occasionally that officers in the 
Educational Service take any privilege leave 
besides enjoying the vacations; and Eis) that 
college vacations may not be combined with privi- 
lege leave, on half pay, except in exceptional 
cases. 


68120. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—Considering 
that the average age in India as compared to 
that in the British Isles is very low, and that 
Indians age comparatively early so that many of 
them do not live to draw any pension at all, and 
many of those who fortunately see that day are 
not able to enjoy their pensions for any consider- 
able length of time ; we would suggest :— 

(1) that Indians may be allowed to retire on pen- 
sion at the age of 50 on medical certificate, and at 
55 without medical certificate ; 

(2) that a service of 20 years with medical cer- 
tificate, and of 25 years without medical certificate 
should entitle Indians to a pension amounting to 
half the average salary for the last three years. 

In accordance with suggestions made under other 
heads we would recommend— 

(1) that the period spent by Indian Agricultural 
Officers abroad under the rules usually applied to 
the Imperial Services should count towards 
pension ; : 

(2) that the period of probation spent abroad by 
Indian graduates recruited directly for experts’ 
posts should count towards pension. 


68121. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services in 
Imperial and Provincal.—Non-Europeans are at 
present practically excluded from the Imperial 
Agricultural Service. The reason for this exclusion 
does not appear to be a difference in educational 
qualifications, for there have been Indians who have 
had similar European qualifications to those of 
many of the European graduates appointed to the 
Imperial Agricultural Service, but they have been 
excluded from the Imperial rank just as much as 
those possessing only Indian qualifications. We 
believe that the division of Services into Imperial 
(recruited from abroad) and Provincial (recruited . 
within India) with a distinctive mark of inferiority 
attached to the latter, naturally creates the impres- 
sion in people’s minds that the Imperial Service is 
meant exclusively for Europeans and the Provincial 
Service for Indians. The distinction, coupled with 
the fact that higher officials soon get so accustomed 
to meeting oniy Europeans in the Imperia! grades, 
that the suggestion of any change in that respect 
gives them an unpleasant start. We believe that 
officials in the highest places who can and do take 
a statesmanlike view of things are free from such 
prejudice, but it does exist in the lower ranks, and 
the attitude of responsible recommending officials 
is often able to neutralise the good intentions which 
may exist in higher quarters. 

Another limitation which exists in the employ- 
ment of Indians for higher appointments is that in 
many cases they are denied those posts on the 
excuse of their being too young, while men con- 
siderably younger and with less experience are 
ecntinually imported for those very posts from 
abroad. It has become a general rule that before 
an Indian should be appointed to a post in the 
Imperial grade he must get pretty nearly old. It 
seems to us that at the back of it all is the fear that 
if an Indian is appointed to a higher post while he 
is in the vigour of his manhood, he may become 
a very senior officer before the time of his retire- 
ment should approach. There can be nothing else 
against it except that some junior European officers 
may feel it as an unpleasant situation. 

The working of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial is not 
satisfactory as a system. It brands one service as 
inferior, rendering it of a very low status and lead- 
ing many men in the Imperial Service to treat the 
Provincial Service men with insufficient considera- 
tion. Exceptions do occur in this respect, but they 
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only prove the rule. There is thus no friendly 
intercourse between the two services, and a com- 
tnon esprit de carps is not created. 

_ We believe that the abolition of the distinction 
into Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Services, 
and the having of one general Agricultural Service 
for India which would include posts in various 
grades of salary, as already suggested, would meet 
the difficulty, and ensure the service being such a 
contented one that not only will it reflect itself in 
an_ evident popularisation of the department, but 
a decided start of the Indian people in the path of 
agricultural progress will soon become manifest. 


68122. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—We 
have submitted that in our opinion men employed 
m the general agriculture line would make useful 
Revenue Officers. We have suggested that from 
among these men (i) officers who have been draw- 
ing a monthly salary of Rs. 150 (the maximum of 
their scale of pay : 
eligible for Tahsildarship; (it) officers who have 
been drawing Rs. 250 per mensem salary (which 
may be the maximum of their scale of pay) for five 


for three years, should be ° 


years should be eligible of Extra Assistant Com- 
missionership. 


68123. (IX) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered 
by the preceding heads.—Lately Government has 
issued a rule that those serving in the Civil Depart- 
ments of service as opposed to the military, will in 
future not be awarded any agricultural land on their 
retirement from service, as was done previously. 
We believe that in many cases it will be a good 
thing for agricultural se ea to be given agricul- 
tural land on their retirement, to which they may 
continue to devote their attention in their old age. 
In many cases their boys too will be found to have 
interested themselves in agriculture, so that the 
awarded land will usually remain in good hands. 
In our opinion, therefore, it would be well if 
Government would make that rule inapplicable to 
the Agricultural Service. It will also be a 
desirable thing, in our opinion, if men employed in 
the Agricultural Service are treated as “ agricul- 
turists’”’ under the Punjab Land Alienation Act, so 
long as they continue in, or retire on pension, from 
that service. 


Lata Mapan Mowan Lat called and examined. 


68124, (Chairman.) Witness was an _ Assistant 
Professor of Entomology and also did research 
work. He had only been in the Service about two 
years. He had spent one year at Pusa. He had 
not been to Europe, but obtained his specialised 
training in Entomology at Pusa. 

68125. He would like to see India made the ex- 
elusive recruiting ground for the Agricultural Ser- 
vice. He did not suggest any immediate reduc- 
tion of European Scientists, but only gradually as 
the measures for promoting the growth of Indian 
Scientists succeed. A great deal must be done to 
give further facilities than at present existed for 
that advanced teaching which was necessary to 
qualify an Indian for higher posts of independent 
original work in the Agricultural Department. He 
must be sent abroad for a couple of years to 
receive a scientific training as soon as he showed 
any special capacity for scientific work. At 
present the Agricultural Service was not popular 


- among Indians, owing to the lack of prospects, 


Other departments of public service offered better 
lucrative careers for Indian youths. He agreed 
with the view that in selecting Indians for pri- 
marily practical agricultural posts, ¢.g., Deputy 
and Assistant Directorships and Professorships 
and Assistant Professorships of Agriculture, pre- 
ference should be given to those who had lived on 
the land and to those who have gained by educa- 
tion an intimate knowledge of the land. But no 
very close association with land is essential for 
specialised sciences such as Entomology or Myco- 
logy. He thought most of the sons of land- 
owners received a good type of education at the 
Indian universities, but they did not do so with a 
view of entering the Agricultural Department. 
Given the opportunity and a fair field and open 
prospects, he thought they would turn their minds 
in that direction. He had derived full benefit 
from the year he had spent at Pusa. He did not 
think it would have benefited him to stay there 
longer. In his opinion, the man who had received 
his general agricultural education in India, or had 
passed through a regular university course in 
science and then had undergone a post-graduate 
course at Pusa and in England, would become the 
best officer for the Service. Thus at present two 
methods of recruiting Indians in the Imperial Ser- 
vice are available in India :—- ks 

(i) Education. at_ the Agricultural College plus 
Pusa training for directly agricultural posts. 

(ii) Education at the universities plus post- 
graduate work at Pusa, for posts in specialised 
subjeets as Entomology, Mycology, Chemistry, etc. 

68126. In both cases European training should 
be given. With regard to the proposal that Pusa 
should be’ made into a central training institution 
and facilities should not be given to Indian youths 


‘ 


for going abroad for scientific studies, he did not 
think there was in India the same scientific atmos- 
phere as there was in European and American 
countries, and men got wider views by going 
abroad. In the interests of proper scientific 
development in India, Indians should be encour- 
aged to go abroad as often as possible. There was 
no professor of Entomology in his college, so that 
he was barryne out the whole work of the Pro- 
vince in the Entomological branch. In other 
branches where there were professors, the assis- 
tant professors had to do most of the teaching 
work. They did about three or four hours’ lectur- 
ing every day, with the resulb that there was 
practically no time left for research. Practically 
the professors were doing the research work and 
the assistants were doing the teaching. 

68127. With regard to the suggested scale of 
salaries proposed in his written statement, his 
idea, was that the Provincial Agricultural Service 
men who are gazetted officers should rise auto- 
matically to Rs. 600. At present they go up to 
Rs. 400 only andremain second-class officers. 
They should be made first-class officers; it would 
improve their status, which is very desirable, as 
some of them, e.g., the Assistant Directors of 
Agriculture and the Assistant Professor of Entomo- 
logy daily come in contact with the District 
Officers all over the Province. 

68128. Beyond Rs. 600 rise to second and first 
grade should be on ability. Only men who show 
special capacity would get to them. 

68129. He recommended that pension should be 
payable to officers after 25 years’ service because 
the work of the Department was so exacting, and 
Indians in India became comparatively old at an 
early age. Most Indians died before they had 
enjoyed their pensions many years. He believed 
the average age of recruitment to the Provincial 
Service at the present time was 24 to 25, so that 
the average age for a Provincial Officer on retire- 
ment was about 55. A comparatively small pro- 
portion of Indians survived that age. 

68130. He desired to see the amalgamation of 
the Imperial and Provincial Services into one 
general Agricultural Servie for India, which 
should be divided into four grades, carrying start- 
ing salaries of Rs. 60, Rs. 150, Rs. 250, and Rs. 
400 per mensem, respectively® Recruitment into 
each of those grades would be from the next lower 
class, as well as by direct entry. The double 
entry would be a distinet gain, as it gives latitude 
for dealing with all grades of intellect. The 
scheme involved: a considerable upheaval of the 
present system. But it would overcome all prac- 
tical difficulties of the amalgamation of the Im- 
perial and. Provincial Services. An imported 
Evropean would always begin in the highest grade 
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—the grade of experts—hence under the scheme he 
was recommending the amalgamation of the two 
gervices would not adversely affect his status. 
And an Indian who comes in the Provincial Ser- 
vice now would begin in the humble grade of 
Rs. 250 and he would go into the higher grades 
only when he earns it by hard meritorious work. 
And this gradation of the Service would improve 
the status of Indians. The idea was that the 
Indian element in the higher Agricultural Service 
must be strengthened. And there should be no 
such invidious distinction between the Europeans 
and Indians in the service, as the division of the 
Service into Imperial and Provincial necessarily 
creates. Agriculture was a domestic industry, and 
if Indians were available, they should be given an 
opportunity of service. The present grades of 
pay for the Indians in the Service were very low 
and did not attract a suitable class of man to stick 
to the Service. He comes to the Department for 
a short period to gain experience. If the pros- 
pects were made better, if there was no division 
of the Service into Provincial and Imperial, and 
if there was no invidious distinction between men 
in the same grade, Indians of higher education 
would be attracted to the Department and stick 
to it. He admitted that those objects could be 
in part at any rate attained without such a com- 
plete reconstruction as he suggested. The chief 
thing was to encourage scientific training along 
with agricultural studies amongst Indian youths 
and the abolition of distinction into Imperial and 
Provincial Services, so that Indians could expect 
te rise to higher posts, and in the opinion of the 
members of the Provincial Service the scheme 
they have suggested regarding posts in. various 
grades of salary will give about the best and most 
practical solution of the problem. 

63131. (Mr. Gokhale.) The reason why Mr. Gopal 
had not attended before the Committee was 
because he had left the Service for another 
appointment in Kashmir. Mr. Gopal had been 
in the Agricultural Provincial Service, and. his 
qualifications were excellent. He was an M.A. 
of the Punjab University and an M.R.A.C. and 
N.D.O., etce., of England. He had left the 
Department because the prospects were not good 
enough for him. His grade here was Rs. 250— 
Rs. 400, yearly increment Rs. 12-8. His salary in 
Kashmir started at Rs. 400, rising to Rs. 800. 
Witness. himself, before he joined the Department, 
took a Bachelor of Science Degree in the Punjab 
Institute, getting into the second class. He was 
then deputed by the Government to undergo a 
course of training at Pusa while he was holding 
the post of Assistant Professor. All the research 
work in the Department was performed by him- 
self, in addition to which he had to do five hours’ 
teaching work a week. A European with Euro- 
pean qualifications holding the post witness at 
present held would have been designated 
Professor and would have been in the Imperial 
Service. 

68132. It would be of great advantage to the 
country that qualified men after retirement 
should stay in the country. The _ prac- 
tical experience they had gained during their term 
of office would not be lost to the country. Thus an 
Indian could serve his country even after retire- 
ment and could do work which would be useful to 
the country. He admitted having made a mistake 
when, in answer to the Chairman, he said most men 
connected with the land received a good education. 
What he meant was that the big landowning class 
who derive their income from land, mostly through 
agents, give their boys good education and seek 
eareets for them in the Public Services of the 
country, and a sufficient number of these young 
men could be available for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. But the vast majority of men who in practice 
are directly connected with land, who work on it, 
do not send their boys to Universities or to higher 


schools. He drew a line between these two classes 
who have connection with land. One has only an 
indirect connection while the other has a real and 
direct connection. ‘lhe vast majority of such men 
did not go to the Universities, but stayed at home. 
He saw the necessity of developing some one institu- 
tion in India, so that Indians could cease to depend 
altogether upon foreign countries for their training, 
but under the present conditions there was no such 
institution in India. He would, therefore, institute 
a number of scholarships to send suitable young 
men to foreign countries, and fill whatever vacancies 
occurred in the Department from among the scholar- 
ship-holders. He believed such a scheme would give 
satisfaction to the young men of the country. There 
was considerable dissatisfaction amongst men of 
his own class who felt that a sufficient number of 
practical careers were not open to them. 

68133. So far as he was aware, the Agricultural 
Colleges were not full. The instruction was given 
in English. The education at these Colleges was 
too expensive for the small zemindars and the large 
zemindars did not seem to be attracted by it. It 
does not pay them to educate their boys for manag- 
ing their lands and so.they send them to schools 
and Universities which offer better prospects for 
getting out into service. He believed if the course 
of instruction was made satisfactory, and if better 
Government appointments, both in the Agricultural 
Department and in the Revenue Service, were 
threwn open to College diplomates who show 
interest in land, they might be attracted to the 
Colleges. 

68134. (Mr. Sly.) He had not been connected with 
the land prior to starting his career, nor did he find 
at the Punjab University any large proportion of 
students directly connected with the land; there 
were some sons of cultivators, but not a very large 
number. One reason why that class had not been 
attracted to the Agricultural Colleges was that the 
Department, during the comparatively short period 
of its existence, had not been able to any great 
extent to win the confidence of the cultivating 
classes. They also desired Government appoint- 
ments, and they would accept positions in the 
Indian Agricultural Service provided the prospects 
were good enough. In India, owing to economic 
conditions, there could be very few workers in the 
field of science outside the ranks of Government 
officers. . 

68135. The course of Entomology at the College 
was very elementary ; it did not compare with the 
course that had been laid down with regard to 
Chemistry. That was the reason why there was 
only an Assistant Professor for this particular sub- 
ject, but he has all the Provincial work and an 
Imperial Service man in his Provincial capacity is 
not called a Professor but an Economic Ento- 
mologist or Economic Botanist or Agricultural 
Chemist, as the case may be. 

68136. (Mr. Madge.) The only suggestion he could 
pu forward for attracting zemindars to join the 

epartment was the affiliation of the Colleges to 
a University. Under present conditions scope is 
very limited for Agricultural students, but if they 
be given a University degree they can get out into 
all branches of the Public Services. There were 
small vernacular classes for small landholders in 
the Colleges meant for those who cannot afford 
much time and money on education. 

68137. At Lyallpur he performed research, pro- 
fessorial and provincial work. By the last he 
meant popularising the work of his section amongst 
the people. When an experiment had been carried 
out, he tried to introduce it amongst the people. 
A couple of zemindars were selected in the begin- 
ning to test the method, and if it was successful, it 
spread from place to place. That work was done 
under his advise and supervision. Most of the ad- 
ministrative work was performed by the Director 
of Agriculture. He (the witness) undertook pro- 
vincial work under the Director’s supervision. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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13th July, 1913. 


(A)—Lerrer or 5TH-l0rH Maszcu, 1913. 


68138. On behalf of the members of the Imperial 
Agricultural Service stationed in this province I 
have the honour to request you to be kind enough 
to address Government on the subject of the pay 
and prospects of our Service with a view to the dis- 
cussion by the Civil Service Commission of the 
disadvantages under which we labour. I would 
suggest the following points for consideration :— 

(1) The present sanctioned pay of the Service is 
at the rate of Rupees 400, 430, and 460 during the 
first three years in the case of supernumeraries, and 
after that the pay of the regular establishment 
rises by annual increments at the rate Rupees 50 
per annum from Rupees 500 to Rupees 1,000 at the 
end of ten years, but it has been always more or 
less hoped that this was a temporary measure only 
intended to tide over the first years of the exist- 
ence of the Service. At the present time this scale 
of pay is augmented by extra allowances in the 
case of some few officers who have reached the 
maximum and have particular qualifications for 
bargaining with Government. 

(2) Under the present system candidates are 
either appointed as supernumeraries on Rupces 
400, 430, and 480 with a view to their undergoing 
further training in India before being posted to 
the regular establishment, or are appointed on 
Rupees 500 direct to posts on the regular estab- 
lishment. It might be expected that when super- 
numeraries have completed their training and been 
posted io substantive appointments similar to those 
held by persons appointed on the Rupees 500 grade, 
they should also be promoted to this grade pay, 
but this has not been the case. Supernumeraries 
have frequently been promoted to substantive 
posts, but are always retained on the pay of the 
supernumerary grade, and so continue throughout 
their Service to draw Rupees 150 per mensein less 
than other officers, who have in some cases been 
appointed to precisely similar posts at the same 
time and after the same length of service. 

(3) Again, in the case of those who commence on 
the Rupees 400, 430, and 460, grade free quarters 
are allowed, but house rent is deducted from officers 
on the Rupees 500 grade, with the result that when 
supernumeraries have served three years and are 
judged worthy of confirmation in the Service on 
the Rupees 500 grade they find that they are draw- 
ing less pay than in the previous year. In my own 
case I drew (Rupees 460 less income tax Rupees 
10-7-6—) Rupecs 449-8-6 per mensem in my third 
year and (Rupees 500 less Rupees 50 house rent and 
Rupees 11-6-1 income a Rupees 438-9-11 per 
mensem in my fourth year. It would seem hardly 
fair that officers should suffer in- pocket from receiv- 
ing nominal increases of pay. 

(4) Under the present riles officers reach their 
maximum pay (Rupees 1,000) in from 10 to 13 years 
of entering the service and then they remain on 
that pay until the date of their retirement, while 


the pay of officers of equal standing in other ser- 
vices is steadily increasing. It is believed that the 
Secretary of State had decided to consider the 
whole question when a sufficient number of officers 
are Within reasonable distance of the maximum. 
Whether this is admitted or not, however, it does 
noi alter the fact that there is at present nothing 
to tempt good men to remain in the Department 
for more than the time necessary to enable them 
to show their worth with a view to obtaining 
appointments elsewhere. Some of the best men 
have already left the Service on obtaining more 
satisfactory posts elsewhere. Moreover, the 
present low rates of pay are bound to influence 
recruiting adversely. There are perhaps always a 
very large number of applicants for appointments 
in the Indian Agricultural Service, but it is obvi- 
ously very difficult to obtain candidates of the 
required standard. 

(3) I would also point out that the smallness of 
our numbers precludes any addition to our pay by 
frequent appointment to posts on a higher grade, 
while officers of that grade are on leave. In other 
services it is found that the income of officers is 
sensibly augmented by such acting allowances. 

(4) In addition to these considerations it must be 
remembered that prices are steadily rising, and 
so even apart from the above considerations pay 
that might have been considered adequate before 
1905 is not adequate at the present time. Refer- 
ence to ihe official figures for prices and wages in 
India will show that the price of common rice at 
Patna stood at an average of Rupees 2-8 per maund 
during the years 1901-1905, when the organisation 
of the Department was being worked out and re- 
cruiting was first commenced, while the price has 
since risen to an average of Rupecs 4 per maund 
for the years 1906-11, an increase which has, of 
course, also influenced the price of labour. 

(7) That the Service is beginning to justify its 
existence can be readily seen from a perusal of the 
published reports of the Agricultural Departments. 
In the case of this province, for example, the work 
done against one insect pest alone has enabled the 
cultivators over an area of ten thousand acres to 
reap a full crop for the first time for some fifteen 
years. The annual saving of some three or more 
lakhs of rupees as a result of one piece of the De- 
partment’s work would seem to justify liberal treat- 
ment of the Service responsible for this result. 

(8) In view of the above considerations I would 
put forward the following tentative proposals for 
improving the pay and prospects of the members 
of the Indian Agricultural Service.— 

(i) That officers only draw pay on the supernu- 
merary grade until such time as they are gazetted 
to substantive posts. 

(it) That the maximum pay of the Service be in- 
creased from Rs. 1,000 to Re. 1,750 in the marginally. 
noted grade. 

Supernumerary Rs. 400, 430 and 460. 

Establishment grade 3 Rs. 500—50—1,000. 

‘ » 2 Rs, 1,000—50—1,500. 
> » 1 Rs. 1,750. 

(iii) That the post of Director of Agriculture be 
thrown open to members of the Service on an addi- 
tional allowance of Rs. 300 per month, with such 
other local or house allowances to which heads of 
other Departments are entitled. 
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(iv) That the maximum pension be earned after 
25 years’ service (and not after 30 years as at pre- 
sent) and that a smaller pension be granted after 
20 years’ service, as in the case of the Forest and 
other Departments. 


_ @) That the amount of the pension be increased 
in proportion to the increase in salary proposed in 
peractapa 3) and that additional pensions of 

8. 1,000 now granted only to the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India be granted 
also to holders of the posts of Provincial Directors 
of Agriculture and to a proportionate number of 
those who have devoted themselves with marked 
success to research rather than to the no more 
arduous duties of administration. 


(B)—Lerrez or 18Ta Jury, 1913. 


_ (9) Lhave the honour to address you on the sub- 
ject of the work that has been placed in my charge 
as Principal of the Sabour Agnoultural College 
and Economic Botanist to the Bihar and Orissa 
Government. The duties of Principal were added 
to my other duties from 18th June, 1911, and since 
then my time was taken up largely in getting to 
understand this branch of work, and studying the 
problems involved. As a result of the experience 
that I have gained, I should like to inform you that 
*I am thoroughly dissatisfied with the present state 
of affairs at Sabour, and to warn you that no useful 
results whatever are likely to be obtained under the 
present conditions. 

(10) ECONOMIC BOTANIST’S WORK.—Before 
discussing the College work, I propose to deal 
briefly with that of the Bioloweal’ Section. 

Botanical work up to 1911.—Previous to. my 
eppotnnpent as Principal, I had been able to devote 
all my time to botanical work, and was producing 
satisfactory results on the following lines. | As 
soon as [I arrived in ‘Bhagalpur in April, 1908, I 
teok steps to start plant-breeding work without 
delay. In the absence of any suitable paddy land 
at Sabour at that time, I devoted myself to the 
study of the millets and pulses, and later took up 
sugarcane work with Mr. Taylor. Up to the present 
time this work has resulted in the publication of a 
Memoir on Soybeams, a short note on Setaria 
Italica, besides which sufficient material has been 
collected for Memoirs on sugarcane ard the genus 
Phaseolus, which will be published whenever T 
have any time available to write up my notes. 

In addition, I was placed in charge of the work cf 
reorganising the exhibitions, and as a result of 
three years’ work, during which time I collected 
samples of and compiled information conceming 
all the crops of the province, and made a careful 
study of the results obtained by the Department 
and the best methods of attracting and retaining 
the interest of the public in the Department’s 
recommendations, I worked out an efficient system 
of conducting exhibitions, and prepared summaries 
of the Department’s recommendations, and also 
two handbooks containing full directions for the 
conduct of exhibitions for the use of Secretaries of 
Exhibitions and the Department’s officers. Owing 
to the neglect of my recommendations as regards 
the staff required by any scheme for getting into 
touch with the public, no further progress has been 
made since I relinquished the supervision of the 
work in 1912. 

The crop-pest work of the Department was 
placed under my charge from its initiation, and in 
addition to the publication of a handbook on the 
pests of the province, the field work has resulted 
in the prevention of the destruction formerly 
caused each year by Agrotis on 15,000 bighas of 
the Mokameh Tal (the value of the crop saved being 
24 lakhs of rupees), and in the introduction of a 
method of storing potatoes to prevent the very 
considerable losses caused by the potato moth at 
Patna and elsewhere. 

The teaching work necessitated the formation of 
a botanic garden, the collection of materials for 
teaching morphology and the compilation of a 
descriptive and biological account of the local 
flora—all of which was making steady progress up 
to June, 1911. 


Position in 1911.—At the time when I was called 
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upon to take over charge of the Principal’s duties 
it was my intention to complete the scientific side 
of the plant-breeding work on soybeans and sugar- 
cane as soon as possible, and to take up the subject 
of paddy as soon as I had put ‘the teaching work 
on a satisfactory footing by the preparation of a 
text book or a series of lecture notes, and by the 
fublication of a local flora. The organisation of 
a commercial market garden and a nursery garden 
(attached to the Botanic Garden) for the supply of 
seeds and plants of ornamental varieties would also 
be required if the horticultural teaching was to be 
made a practical success. The crop-pest work only 
required extension on the same lines. 

(11) Present position.—Since June, 1911, I have 
attempted to carry on the above programme of 
botanical work, but I have found it quite im- 
possible to give sufficient time to it to enable the 
efficiency hitherto attained to be maintained. I 
have been able to continue the crop-pest work 
already in hand but in a very much less thorough 
manner. Very little field-work in plant-breeding 
has been possible, with the result that I am not 
akle to follow up the results already obtained. The 
only time available has been devoted to the pre- 
paration of reports or to the routine work of carry- 
mg on my cultures until such time as I may be 
able to deal with them. A vegetable garden has 
been started, but I am not able to give proper 
attention to 1t or to the Botanic Garden. No time 
can be devoted to the improvement of the courses 
of instruction or to the training of the staff. 

(12) It will be seen from the above that, whereas 
between May, 1908, and June, 1911, I was able to 
place, the Biological Section of the Department’s 
work:on a sound footing and to produce results of 
value (it will be found that about three-quarters 
of the original papers published by the Department 
in recent years have originated in my section), since 
Jone, 1911, I have only been able to write up the 
results previously obtained, and to carry on some of 
my unfinished work, but in a much less efficient 
manner. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that this branch of the work no longer affords me 
any satisfaction, and can produce no further 
results likely to be of economic value. If it is 
desired to continue both the plant-breeding and 
teaching work on efficient lines, I should _recom- 
mend that two botanists be stationed at Sabour, 
one of whom will do plant breeding and the other 
supervise the teaching and crop-pest work. Such a 
scheme is, I believe, already in operation in 
Madras. I should of course prefer to continue my 
plant-breeding work, as I consider that there are 
great possibilities before it. While the botanical 
work has only recently given cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, the same cannot be said of the college work 
which would appear to have been founded upon a 
misapprehension. To understand the difficulties of 
the sitnation it will be necessary to study the 
College work in all its bearings. 

(18) PRINCIPAL’S WORK.—Duties of Principal. 
—I was placed in charge of the College work in 
June, 1911, in place of Mr. Dodds transferred to 
Pusa. I undertook this branch of the work in addi- 
tion to my own duties, as it appeared to be obvious 
that the problem of the College teaching was then 
the largest problem before the Department and on 
it depended the future of the Department. 

The amount of miscellaneous work which has to 
be done by the Principal is very large; in the first 
place, there is a considerable amount of administra- 
tive work in connection with the management of the 
estate. This work is greater than it should be on 
account of the delays that have occurred in laying 
out the estate due to the absence of funds. In the 
second place, the routine work of organising 
the teaching work, managing the hotel, check- 
ing the accounts and answering correspond- 
ence is heavy. This amount of work is 
quite sufficient to occupy the Principal’s time, 
in addition to the supervision of the teaching 
of his own subject ; and it is quite impossible for him 
to carry out satisfactory research work as well. 
The clerical staff is by no means large, and the pay 
offered has not been sufficient to attract really first- 
class men, so that an unnecessarily large part of mv 
time has to be devoted to routine work which 
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should be done by an efficient head clerk. The 
appointment of a head clerk on Rs. 100 per month 
would undoubtedly take a great deal of unnecessary 
routine work and worry off my shoulders, and would 
leave me free to tackle the larger problems. 

In addition to his routine duties, the Principal 
is presumably expected to work out a proper scheme 
of education for the College and it is because I am 
certain that the policy which has led to the found- 
ing of the College on its present lines is a hopeless 
one that ] am addressing you now. To make my 
position clear, it will be necessary to preface 
a statement of my views with a brief account of the 
history of the College. 


(14) Objects of the College.—As regards the origin 
of the College I have always thought that the 
Provincial Agricultural Colleges scattered over 

dia were founded by Lord Curzon as a 

art of his general scheme for providing 

acilities for technical education with the 
object of encouraging the educated classes to 
turn their attention to a business life rather 
than to Government service. The policy laid 
down for these colleges, has not, however, fok 
lowed these lines hitherto. The standard curricu- 
jum drafted by the Board of Agriculture at Pusa, 
in 1906, laid down that the object of the colleges 
was to turn out students (vide proceedings of the 
Board of Agriculture, 1906, item 5a) “‘ with a general 
knowledge of agriculture which would fit them for 
upper subordinate posts in the Agricultural De- 
partment and for employment as Managers of Court 
of Wards and private Estates.’? Subsequent ex- 
perience modified the opinion of the Board, and in 
1908 the Board made the following alteration in the 
above sentence (vide proceedings of the Board of 
Agriculture, 1908, item 73)— ‘“‘ which would fit them 
for managing their own or private estates, for em- 
ployment as Managers of Court of Wards Estates, 
and for upper subordinate posts in the Agricul- 
tural Department.” 

In his speech, made on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the College in August 17th, 1905, Sir Andrew 
Fraser touched on ‘the importance of technical 
education and drew attention to the uselessness of 
attempting to train men who were not hereditary 
agriculturists, but he laid particular stress on the 
fact that it was experts and executive officers for 
the Agricultural Department that it was expected 
to train at the College. In addition, he hoped that 
land stewards for zamindars’ estates would come 
to the college and that short courses for zamindars 
would be established at the College or in schools 
staffed by passed students of the College. The 
next official pronouncement as regards the purpose 
of the College will be found in Government Reso- 
lution No. 770, of February 19th, 1910, in which it 
is stated that ‘‘the training in the College is not 
intended to provide an avenue to theProvincial and 
Subordinate Executive Services and that Govern- 
ment will not recognise the agricultural degree as 
2 qualification for appointment to those services or 
for the managership of an estate under the Court 
of Wards. The gist of this pronouncement was in- 
corporated in the prospectus, paragraph 3.” ‘‘The 
training will fit students for employment in the 
Agricultural Department and on private estates 
anedbdwaente caveats The diploma will not be regarded as 
a qualification for Government employment out- 
side the Agricultural Department.’ 


(15) Curriculum of Diploma Course.—A standard 
curriculum for the Provincial Agricultural Colleges 
in India was first. prepared by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in 1906, and this was slightly modified at the 
subsequent Board Meeting in 1908. In 1909 it be- 
came necessary to consider the curriculum for the 
Sabour College and it was decided to follow the 
spirit of the Board’s recommendations (vide reso- 
lution 9), that the preliminary science training 
should occupy the first two years of the course and 
the technical instruction in Agriculture should be 
given in the later years (vide Mr. Dobbs’ demi- 
official, No. 528. of 5th June, 1909). These proposals 
were accepted by Government. Mr. Dobbs was 
transferred in 1911, and Mr. Sherrard expressed him- 
self incapable of undertaking the sole charge of the 


students in the third year, so that it became neces- 
sary to alter the Time ‘able to that given in the 
standard curriculum, page 1. In June, 1912, Mr. 
McGowan took over the agricultural teaching. 

(16) Previous proposals of increasing popularity of 
Cotlege.—In the course of my work 1 could not fail 
to notice that the students were extremely dis- 
satisfied with the openings before them on leaving 
the College, and that it was likely that the numbers 
of students admitted would therefore decrease. On 
this account, in February, 1912, I wrote a note on 
the policy of the Department with regard to the 
College, in which it was shown that the number of 
admissions to cther agricultural Colleges appeared 
to depend almost entirely on the number of posis 
under Government that were :available. In the 
absence of such inducements to enter this College 
the passed students would have. to depend on 
private service, and so I proposed that an Appoint- 
ment Bureau should be created for the purpose of 
bringing together land-holders and students re- 
quiring posts as Jand-stewards. At the same time 
the steady fall in the numbers of admissions due 
to the uncertain prospects made it appear neces- 
sary to take steps to ensure that the Department 
obtained sufficient recruits annually to replenish 
wastage and to fill new posts, as they were necessi- 
tated by the development of the Department. It 
therefore appeared to me to be advisable to pub- 
lish some these years in advance an approximate 
list of the prospective annual vacancies. These sug- 
gestions were not accepted. I have also consulted 
various people regarding a scheme for starting on2 
of the students on a farm at Government expense, 
kutun view of the difficulty of obtaining lands and 
the chances of failure in our present state of know- 
ledge and the harm such an occurrence would do. 
I have not pushed it. 


(17) Short Courses.—A short vernacular course in 
Agriculture was first organised by Mr. McGowan 
in August, 1912, for the purpose of teaching im- 
proved methods of agriculture to cultivators and 
zamindars. The course lasted six months. In 
addition to the practical field work a few lectures 
were given in Botany, Horticulture, Surveying, 
Zamindari and Veterinary work, as it was con- 
sidered not to be advisable to keep the students 
working in the field continuously. Nine students 
attended the course, of whom only one did not 
know English. The course has been continued 
during the present year and has been divided into 
two three months’ courses covering the bhadoi and 
rabi seasons, respectively. It was also intended 
that the English-speaking students who would take 
bcth courses should be given some instruction in 
elementary science, but only one student has 
availed himself of this. There are seven students 
taking this course at present. 


(18) Admission of students into Diploma Course.— 
In selecting students for admission into the first 
session of the College care was taken by Mr. Dobbs 
to impress on each candidate that Government ser- 
vice was not guaranteed to successful students. 
Since then, this policy has been continued and all 
applicants for admission are informed that Gov- 
ernment service is not guaranteed to passed 
students of the College, but they are expected 
to make use of their knowledge in farming or 
in the management of private estates. The 
figures for admission give a good indication of the 
relative popularity of Government service and pri- 
vate enterprise. In 1910 there were 550 applica- 
ticns for 20 vacancies, but these were reduced to 
190 when it was understood that there were no 
prospects of employinent outside the Agricultural 
Department. ventually 24 students were ad- 
mitted of whom two were wards of Government. 
In 1912, 39 applications were received for 40 vacan- 
cies and 12 students entered the College. In 1913, 
31 applications were received for 40 vacancies and 
six students, including two scholars, eventually 
joined, of whom one student and one scholar have 
since left. A large proportion of the applicants 
only desire Government service, and on foie in- 
formed that such employment is not guaranteed 
to passed students they immediately find that 
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family or other reasons prevent them from attend- 
ing the College. 

it is probabie that a slightly larger number of 
students would seek admission if the last date 
for receiving applications for admission was post- 
poned until June, and the commencement ot the 
first session till July, in order to enable students 
who have just passed the Matriculation to apply 
and to take the course immediately after passing 
the Matriculation. This suggestion was made by 
Mr. ‘faylor in May, 1912, but was not accepted. 
In any case, the increase in the number of students 
is likely to be small. It is difticult, therefore, to 
consider the figures cited above as anything but 
a proof of the unpopularity of the College. 

(19) Heason for failure of College—The figures for 
admissions show clearly that the College has 
steadily decreased in popularity since it has been 
realised that it is not hkely to be an avenue to 
Government Service. The absence of any demand 
for agricultural education can be ascribed to 
numerous causes. First, as regards the artificial 
demand caused by appointments in Government 
Service :— 

(1) The diploma given by the College is of no 
value as a qualification for service outside the Agri- 
cultural Department; in 1910 the applications were 
reduced from 550 to 190 when this was made known. 

(2) No statement has ever been made as to the 
number and pay of the appointments that are 
hikely to fall vacant in the cadre of the Agricul- 
tural Departments of the Provinces concerned, so 
that there is no encouragement for prospective 
candidates for such posts to attend the College: 


In the absence of any definite proposals ‘for 
appvintments in Government Service the guardians 
of prospective students must naturally consider 
very carefully the prospects of employment which 
are likely to result from the three years spent in 
obtaining the diploma. Such prospects of employ- 
ment can only be of two kinds: (1) private service 
under land-holders as land-stewards or farm 
managers, or (2) farming. 

A few applications for men to fill posts of land- 
stewards have been received and such applications 
always lay stress on the fact that experienced 
practical men are required. It is not likely that 
the demand for this elass of men will increase 
until passed students of the College have proved 
their mettle. The fact that Government refuses 
to employ them in khasmahals and estates under 
the Court of Wards does not tend to encourage 
other Jand-holders to do so, 

In coming to the question of the possibilities of 
farming as a profitable occupation for the educated 
middle classes, we have reached the crux of the 
problem. I have talked over this question with 
many people competent to judge regarding it and 
the general consensus of opinion would appear to 
be that under the conditions brought about by the 
permanent settlement it would be extremely 
difficult for a man to become a tenant farmer on 
a large scale and a zamindari manager or owner 
would not be able to make adequate profits from 
the cultivation of his scattered khas lands. It 
must also be borne in mind that a farmer who had 
undergone an expensive education would expect 
to be able to realise sufficiently large profits to 
enable him to maintain a position befitting his 
education. To do this he would require consider- 
able capital and it is extremely improbable that 
this will be available in the case of a young man 
of the class under consideration. Again, up to the 

resent a sufficiently large body of fact has not 
heer collected to prove either that capitalist agri- 
culture can be made to pay or to show what system 
of agriculture should be employed. 

(20) Criticism of present agricultural policy.— 
Enough has bezn said above to show what is the 
position of the diploma course to-day; it now re- 
mains to indicate the lines on which the College 
teaching should be developed if it is to be of any 
service to the agricultural interests of the province. 
But before considering the educational edifice it- 
self, it is necessary to make absolutely certain of 
the foundations. 


(21) Foundations of technical instruction omitted.— 
The first essential to any scheme of scientific or 
technical education is a sutticient ground work of 
fact. It appears, however, that this principle was 
lost sight ot when it was decided to imiprove Indian 
agriculture by the foundation of a College in each 
province simultaneously with the laying out of the 
experimental stations for the purpose of accumu- 
lating facts on which to base an improved system 
of agriculture. 

In Bengal and in Bihar this mistake has been 
accentuated by the fact that the experimental 
stations have been multiplied without an adequate 
complement of expert officers to work each one of 
them. Such a mistake would naturally arise where 
the control of scientific work is put in the hands of 
officers accustomed to administrative work in which 
tne independent work of a number of scattered 
offices is usually supervised By fone superior officer. 
In consequence, the single Deputy Director has 
spent all his time in trains instead of on his farm 
and so has been unable to obtain any results him- 
self, and has also been unable to ensure that any 
of the results produced by any of the managers 
of any of his farms are in any way reliable, with 
the result that the expenditure of large sums of 
money has produced no results of value. 

This will appear to be a sweeping statement, but 
I can speak with some authority, as I have studied 
the farm reports very carefully, as can be seen 
from the summaries of the recommendations made 
by the Department which I compiled from the farm 
reports when in charge of the exhibitions. In 
perusing them it must be remembered that the 
list of: recommended crops noted therein was ob- 
jected to by me as unsuitable for distribution on 
account of their being impure local varieties 
instead of pure strains produced under careful 
supervision ; and that Mr. Sherrard’s observations 
on the work of the farm managers has since shown 
that it is very unlikely that their work has been 
sufficiently accurate to produce reliable results 
from the experiments carried out by them. 

It ts therefore necessary to preface any sugges- 
tions regarding the future of the College by point- 
ing out that the College had to commence giving a 
course of techuical instruction in Agriculture to 

rospective farmers before any improved system of 

arming has been worked out. At the present time 

an educated man who wished to farm would pro- 
bably find it less expensive to spend his time 
learning the rule of thumb technical methods of 
agriculture from the ordinary cultivators. The 
College teaching must at present be confined 
mostly to science and to the Panciples of good 
agricultural practice as worked out in Europe, 
and is therefore only suitable to training Govern- 
ment servants for the purpose of working out the 
problems of Indian agriculfure. The only private 
persons who would be likely to take such a course 
would be wealthy men who are willing to do pioneer 
work for the pleasure of it rather than for hope of 
profit. Unfortunately such a class does not appear 
to exist in India. In these circumstances it 1s not 
likely that the diploma course will attract many 
students until a paying system of agriculture has 
been worked out. ; 

The means hitherto used to work out a paying 
system of agriculture have been ineffectual because 
it has been assumed that the amount of progress 
made depends on the number of farms opened by 
the Department under the supervision of a minimum 
qualified supervising staff. It is to be hoped that 
the complete failure of the agricultural work hither- 
to will lead to the provision of a largely increased 
staff of well-qualificd Deputy Directors who will 
each be given a farm and a uniform tract in which 
to work. When such an organisation has been in 
existence some years and has made itself felt in 
the local agriculture, then only will a genuine 
economic demand for advanced agricultural tech- 
nical education begin to be felt. 

(22) Defects in personnel.—The next essential in 
technical instruction is an expert instructor pro- 
vided with the best equipment. In this case no 
attempt has been made to meet thes requirements. 
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The first Professor of sAgriculture started work 
here on 12th August, 1907, and since that time four 
officers have been in charge of the farm and agri- 
cultural teaching, a new officer being appointed to 
take charge of the agricultural teaching yearly (vide 
the subjoined table). The difficulties of the Profes- 
sor of Agriculture are also increased by the fre- 
quent transfer of the more efficient of his overseers 
to other farms. 
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of English, so that they cannot understand the 
lectures and oral work, besides which their general 
education is defective so that much time is wasted 
while they are being grounded in English and 
mathematics. Much time could also be saved if 
only students who had been well grounded in 
science at the university were admitted. The curri- 
culum also contains obvious defects which are attri- 
butable to the fact that it was prepared before 














| Date of Date Date ! 
Name. arrival in i Appointments. | of ot i Remark:, 
| India, appointment. transfer. 
(a) I (2) (3) (4) : (§) i (6) 
H. H. Corbin | sates Principal and Professor of 12th August, | 24th August, |*Office transferred 
wi | Agriculture. 1907.* ; 1908. to Sabour 
A. C. Dobbs .' 17th October, | Principal and Professor of : 24th August, 
; 1906. Agriculture, also Acting , 1908. 1{ 15th June, 
Deputy Director of Agri- | 30th March, ! 1911. 
culture. 1911. | 
G. C. Sherrard ... , 19th November, | Professor of Agricultureand | 15th June, | 2nd October, 
1908. also Acting Deputy Direc- 1911. : 1912. 
: tor of Agriculture. | : 
N.S. McGowan ... | 23rd February, | Professor of Agriculture ... | 2nd October, } Also does wheat 
_ 1912. » 1912. } work in Bha- 
| galpur Division. 
| 





The objections to this arrangement are’ suffici- 
ently obvious. The new officers are usually: less 
experienced than those transferred elsewhere. - No 
officer has been permitted to stay here long enough 
to study local conditions and to understand the 
local difficulties. Each new officer has differed 
from his predecessor in some points and so_ has 
not carried on his predecessor’s work in those 
points; he has also taken some time in picking up 
the work, so that much time and money has been 
wasted in laying out the farm and initiating ithe 
experimental work. Many of the officers have 
been given district work to do in addition to the 
College work, which has prevented them from_giy- 
ing proper attention to the College work. It is, 
therefore, to be px peated that the management of 
the Sabour Farm has never been brought up to 
that degree of efficiency which must be attained 
to make the technical instruction in any way 
convincing. 

The frequent transfers have also resulted in hope- 
less want of continuity in the teaching. The views 
of each succeeding officer have diffcred from those 
of his predecessors, but none of them have had 
sufficient time to study the question properly. The 
unpopularity of the teaching work as compared 
with independent research and the frequency of 
transfers have led each agriculturist to think and 
hope that his stay at Sabour will be short, and so 
proper attention has not been paid to the working 
out of a suitable course of agricultural teaching. 
It must be recognised that in this Department it is 
the man that counts, and that one officer cannot 
possibly carry on the work of his predecessor in 
the same way as in the administrative branches of 
Government Service. 

A sound course of agricultural teaching can 
never be worked out until a whole-time officer with 
considerable Indian experience has been in charge 
of the teaching at Sabour for some years and has 
made a thorough study of the teaching work, and 
brought the farm management up to a high state of 
efficiency. It must also be recognised that the best 
of the Indian farm staff are required on the Sabour 
Farm. It should be obvious that the present 
policy of treating the Sabour Farm as a depot from 
which any efficient overseer can be drafted else- 
where is fatal to the efficiency of the farm. 

(28) Standard curriculum.cWhen the standard 
curriculum which was prepared in 1906 for the guid- 
ance of the staff of the colleges is examined in the 
light of our present experience several defects come 
to light. The entrance-passed students on arrival at 
the College usually have an insufficient knowledge 


any experience of agricultural teaching in India had 
been obtained. 

In the first place the syllabus of each scientific 
subject contains much more material than can be 
properly taught in the time available, if due atten- 
tion is to be given to agriculture. This is largely 
due to the fact that it was expected that the whole 
of the appointments in all sections of the Depart- 
ment’s work would be filled from the ranks of the 
passed students and so it was thought advisable to 
give all the students a complete training to fit each 
student for any post in the Department in case he 
happened to show natural aptitude for it. 

The course has also naturally taken this line in 
view of the fact that its framers possessed a very 
limited amount of personal experience of Indian 
agriculture at that time, and so the natural ten- 
dency was to base the teaching on the principles on 
which sound agricultural practice is based rather 
than to attempt to teach practices about which 
nothing was then known. In accordance with this 
idea the curriculum laid down the principle that 
the scientific subjects should be taught first and the 
applied subjects, such as agriculture, afterwards 
when a ground work of science had been laid. 

Our study of the history of the College and the 
reasons for the failure has placed us in a position 
to consider what modifications are necessary to put 
the work on a sound foundation. 


OBJECT OF COLLEGE. 


(24) We are now in a position to reconsider the 
future of the College. tt appears ta have been 
originally -intended to provide the English- 
educated middle classes, who normally try 
to obtain Government appointments or some 
form of office work, with the technical know- 
ledge necessary to enable them to take up 
farming or to obtain posts as land-stewards. 
In addition a certain number of recruits for posts in 
the Agricultural Department would be required. 
At the same time it was recognised that it was 
useless to train any but hereditary agriculturists. 
It will be seen, therefore, that while it appears to 
have been intended to attempt to train the edu- 
cated middle classes to become agriculturists, at 
the same time it was admitted that such an attempt 
was not likely to be successful unless they were 
hereditary agriculturists. It is probable that in the 
future we shall be more likely to obtain success if 
no attention is paid to the interests of any par- 
ticular class, but our poltoy is directed solely to pro- 
mote the interests of Indian agriculture. Especially 
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js it important that an artificial atmosphere should 
not be created by the admission of students who 
are mnerely candidates for service under Govern- 
ment outside the Agricultural Department. 

The types of education which have attained 
popularity in England may serve as a useful guide 
to the future needs of India. In the first place 
there are a.few colleges which cater for landowners’ 
sons or science students who possess some educa- 
tion, and who wish to study the scientific principles 
of agriculture with a view to applying them in 
practice as land-agents or in scientific or expert 
posts. In this case only a small amount of atten- 
tion is devoted to the details of agricultural 
technique. In the second place there are many 
colleges which cater for farmers’ sons with a much 
smaller amount of education. In this case less 
scicnce is taught but special attention is paid to 
the teaching of sound technique, no pains being 
spared to make the students understand farming 
as a business. Colleges of this type usually cater 
for the agriculturists of the particular tract in 
which they are situated and demonstrate the best 
systems of agriculture for that tract. Thirdly, 
comes the technical instruction given to employés 
in particular trades or branches of agriculture. 
For this only the most elementary education is 
required, and the instruction is intended to show 
He labourer how to get the best work out of his 
ools. 

A comparison of the present system in use in 

India with the English one shows that the Indian 
Colleges are attempting to train simultaneously 
both scientific experts and practical farmers, and 
this work is beimg done under the following 
disadvantages :— 
_ i) The training of prospective experts must 
include a thorough grounding in all the sciences 
on which the art of agriculture is founded and the 
technical training in each of these sciences. as 
applied to agriculture must be thorough in order 
that the students on graduation may be drafted 
into any post for which they have shown aptitude. 
This amount of scientfic training is not required 
by a practical farmer. The amount of instruction 
in each subject could therefore be considerably 
reduced if the recruits required to fill special 
vacancies in the scientific branches were trained 
separately in the subjects concerned. 

(ii) The education has to be given in English cn 
account of the difficulty of giving scientific instruc- 
tion in the vernacular and on account of the 
difheulty of finding any other language common to 
Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Assam. Most of the 
students suffer from an imperfect acquaintance 
with English. 

(iii) The course also differs from the English 
courses, in that the students have neither a 
foundation of science on which to build an under- 
standing of technical agriculture, nor have they 
any stock of agricultural experience into which to 
graft the teachings of science. 

(iv) In the absence of a proper basis of experience 
founding on experiment and observation it is only 
possible to teach the principles of scientific agri- 
culture and such instruction, though suitable for 
the production of experts, is wholly unsuitable for 
the production of a class of practical farmers. It 
is probable that only a small proporuion of the best 
students will be able to apRiy the penonics suc- 
cessfully and the other students who attempt to 
farm are more than likely to fail. For such 
students a course with a minimum of science and 
a maximum of purely technical work will be most 
suitable, and its cost should be reduced to be com- 
mensurate with their future prospects. 

It is likely therefore that eventually we shall 
nae a demand for instruction of the following 

inds :— 

(i) In the first place we can provide recruits to 
to fill vacancies in the scientific sections and to 
meet any private demand by offering post-graduate 
courses 1n such subjects as Agricultural Chemistry, 
Plant-breeding, Horticulture and Fruit Farming, 
Economic Entomology. Only a very limited 
number of students in any one subject would 


be taken yearly, but they would work directly 
under the eye of the head of the section in 
his research laboratory. Only students with a . 
sound grounding in science with particular 
reference to the subject concerned would be 
admitted. The course would probably be complete 
in one year. 


(ii) The second course would be a technical course 
in agriculture, including horticulture, for the 
beneht of would-be farmers, land-stewards, ete. 
Very little science would be taught and that would 
be taught on nature study lines. The duration of 
the course would be reduced to two years if 
possible; it would probably have to be given in 
Hoglish on account of the number of languages 
spoken in the provinces concerned, but a vernacular 
course of the kind would probably prove more 
attractive. Students who pass through this course 
should make useful farm managers and land- 
stewards and should be suitable for all the general 
work of the Department. 

It will be seen that the above scheme would 
avoid the waste of time involved in the teaching 
of an excessive amount of pure science in order to 
remedy the defects in the elementary education cf 
the students, and the reduction in length of the 
course would enable us to deal with a larger 
number of students. 


(iii) Besides these two courses there would be 
a series of short technical courses for the benefit 
of cultivators. These courses would either last for 
some time, e.g., the present bhadoi and rabi course, 
and so would enable the cultivators to see any 
improved technical methods in use during that 
season, or they would deal with special subjects, 
€.g., dairying, eri silk or lac cultivation, use of 
Rajah plough, horticulture, etc., etc. If necessary, 
instructors may also be sent out from Sabour to 
give certatin of these short courses elsewhere. 

J must repeat that I can see no useful purpose 
in continuing either the present course or the 
second of the above courses for the present. In 
case nore recruits are required for the Department 
I should recommend that the exact number of 
candidates likely to be required be determined and 
that this be pubiished and the necessary number of 
students be admitted in one year and after these 
have been through the course, it should be closed 
down until we are in a position to recommence 
teaching on proper lines. ‘he scheme for the first 
proposed course can be brought into force at once, 
though it will take time to work out some of the 
courses. In the meantame the present short course 
can be continued as we can recommend a sufficient 
number of isolated improved methods to enable 
such a course to be of some value. 

For many years to come we can expect no 
genuine spontaneous demand for agricultural . 
instruction of any kind, but such a demand is likel 
to make itself telt as soon as the district staff 
begins to demonstrate effectively the advantages 
to be gained by improved methods of cultivation. 


(25) Organisation of College teaching.—As regards 
the organisation of the College teaching the general 
arrangements for the College are placed in the 
hands of the Principal, but owing to the fact that 
the European officers have always been of almost 
py ace standing and also to the fact that the 
efficiency of the teaching has depended on the 
quality of the work done by each officer in working 
out his own course of instruction, the European 
expert officers have been directly responsible to the 
Director of Agriculture only for the efficiency of 
their work. This system was tacitly acquiesced 
in by Mr. Gourlay (vide Mr. Dobbs’ demi-official 
No. 1103 of 19th September, 1909, to which no reply 
was received) and no alterations have since been 
made. The only advantage that can be claimed 
for it is that it has been found to work satisfac- 
tcrily and without undue friction. It practically 
means that the Principal is responsible for the 
efficiency of the arrangements fer the teaching work 
but has no power to contro] tne actual teachin 
work carried out by the staff under the charge of 
his European colleagues, except by reporting to 
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the Director any cases in which he thinks the 
teaching is not being efficiently carried out. The 
Principal’s position therefore cannot be con- 
sidered an easy one. 

It will probably be found that the solution of 
the above difficulty will eventually be found when a 
really enthusiastic and experienced Professor of 
Agriculture has been obtained for Sabour and when 
the courses of instruction in each subject have been 
worked out, when it would be possible to make the 
Professor of Agriculture Principal and put him in 
sole charge of the whole of the teaching staff, 
while the European expert staff will assist him 
with advice as regards the teaching of their sub- 
jects when required to do so. 

In the meantime I do not consider that any good 
can come of laying down rules for the conduct of 
the agricultural teaching. This subject is better 
left entirely to the officer in charge of the work, 
who will profit by his mistakes and work out a 
sound course provided that he is allowed time 
enough to do so. If this course is not adopted I 
can assure you that the agricultural teaching will 
never be efficient. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. — 

(26) General policy—Enough has been said to 
show that the work of the Department has hitherto 
been directed on wrong lines. In the first place a 
commencement has been made with an advanced 
course of teaching before the local conditions had 
been studied sufficiently to enable any improved 
system of agriculture to be worked out. In the 
second place the work of investigation has_been 
reduced to a farce, and an expensive one,-by the 
attempt to organise scientific investigation. on 
similar lines to administrative work. As a result 
this Province has been left miles behind those Pro- 
vinces which have developed the Agricultural De- 
partment on rational lines, and it will take a great 
effort to catch up with them. 

I am convinced that no progress in agricultural 
education is possible until steps are taken to push 
on the work of agricultural investigation, and in 
doing this it must be recognised that the progress 
made will depend on the number of trained) Euro- 
pean investigators employed. At present only 
sufficient Indian officers are required to act as assis- 
tants to the European experts. Any attempt to 
build up a large Indian executive staff under the 
supervision of a few European experts will end in 
failure. At present it would appear that four addi- 
tional Deputy Directors are required (1) for Tirhut 
and North Bhagalneie (2) Patna and South Bhagal- 
pur, (3) Chota Nagpur and (4) Orissa The officer 
in charge of the sugar station should probably be 
a Botanist or a Chemist with a good knowledge of 
Agriculture. 

(27) Education.—It has been shown that the 
teaching work has hitherto suffered from ab- 
sence of material to teach and the absence 
of a permanent and experienced officer to 
work out a proper agricultural course. <A 
definite arrangement regarding the appoint- 
ment of an officer to carry through the agricul- 
tural instruction here must be made as soon as 
possible if the teaching is to attain to any degree of 
success. It will probably be admitted that the 
courses of instruction undertaken by the Depart- 
ment should be designed with the object of making 
known (1) sound systems of agriculture and (2) im- 
proved technical methods. It should avoid wasting 
its time on giving a preliminary general scientific 
education if that can be avoided. - The advanced 
teaching work should eventually be carried out for 
the benefit of those employed in capitalist farming, 
who will require a thorough knowledge of the best 
systems of agriculture and of the technical methods 
by which they can be made a success. The neces- 
sity for this type of teaching will depend on 
whether it is found that capitalist farming is econo- 
mically sound or otherwise desirable in India 
Smaller cultivators cannot afford to give so much 
time to education and so instruction for their 
benefit should consist almost entirely in the prac- 
tical demonstration of the best technical methods. 
There may also be a slight demand for persons 
trained in the technique of the sciences useful to 
agriculture. It is not, however, a part of the 


Department’s duty to give a training that will fit 
persons for appomtments in Government service 
outside the Department and any time given to this 
1uay be regarded as wasted. 

Three types of courses have been proposed to 
meet these requirements. The post-graduate 
course will be of service in training graduates of 
science colleges for the purpose of filling vacancies 
in the scientific branches of the Department. It 
will then be possible to reduce the science taught 
in the diploma course and to make it a technical 
course for those interested on the land. It is not, 
however, possible to start such a course until our 
knowledge of farm management under Indian con- 
ditions is much more advanced than it is at present. 
For the present the College may either be closed 
or used for the training of the staff required by the 
Department, the numbers of vacancies likely to be 
required in three years’ time being published 
annualiy. The third item in the scheme, the short 
courses for cultivators, have been in progress for 
two years and they will be expanded as new 
material is accumulated. No course, however, can 
be expected to prove a thorough-going success until 
there is something to teach and until the quality of 
the Department’s district work is such as to show 
clearly the advantage of the technical methods 
recommended by it. 

The question of agricultural education is a very 
large subject and sufficient experience has nowhere 
been obtained in India to enable us to lay down 
a final policy. I would therefore suggest that steps 
ke-taken to lay the question of the most suitable 
types-of agricultural education for India before the 
Board of Agriculture in December next. 

(28) Staff.—At the present time I am quite unable 
to carry out the work of the Economic Botanist in 
addition to that of the Principal’s office. I there- 
fore propose that an additional Botanist be ap- 
pointed to share ace of the work. Such a step 
can be fully justified when it is considered that the 
only conspicuous success to the credit of the De- 
partment has been obtained by me as Economic 
Botanist. This position would not however be 
necessary if it is decided to close the College at 
cnce and to put the whole of the teaching work in 
the charge of an experienced Professor of Agricul- 
ture as Principal. In order to take off as much 
reutine work as possible from the Principal’s 
shoulders a good Head Clerk is required. They 
also pointed out the absolute necessity of increas- 
ing the district. staff by at least four officers if any 
results are to be obtained by the Department. 

In view of the past policy of the Government in 
regard to the Agricultural Department it would 
appear unlikely that all the above additions to the 
staff will be sanctioned. There is poriees a natural 
tendency for controliing officers who do not pontee 
an expert knowledge of the work controlled by 
them to keep down the staff under them until they 
are certain that each officer is fully employed in 
doing routine work of a nature which can be easily 
checked. Scientific work which cannot be easily 
checked tends to be treated as a recreation for 
leisure moments. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that the Agricultural Department has no pros- 
pects whatever of producing the valuable results 
within its reach unless it is directed on very differ- 
ent lines from those common in executive work. 
The smaller the amount of administrative work 
demanded from each man the more thoroughly will 
he be able to do his legitimate work. For this 
reason I am convinced that the amount of progress 
in agricultural improvement will be found to be 
out of all proportion to the increase in the expert 
staff sanctioned, provided of course that good men 
are obtained. 

I trust that you will find it possible to came to a 
decision regarding the above questions at an early 
date, as the existing state of affairs should not be 
allowed to continue for a day longer than neces- 
sary. In case it is not possible to carry through 
either the above or an improved scheme for putting 
the educational work of the department on a sound 
footing, I hope you will be able to see your way to 
allow me to revert to a branch of the Department’s 
work in which I have some confidence. 
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Mr. E. J. Woopsouss called and examined. 


68139. (Chairman.) The witness had been em- 
ployed as economic botanist since his appointment 
in 1907. He had been at the Sabour Agricultural 
College since May, 1908, and was still carrying on 
the work of economic botanist in addition to his 
work as principal. é. ; 

68140. His view was that the prevailing organisa- 
tion at Sabour was not suitable. He would not 
propose to close the College entirely, but he would 
reduce its activities. He was origimally in favour 
of closing the College until the Department had 
done a good deal more investigation work, but in 
view of the necessity of providing recruits for the 
subordinate posts in the Department, it would be 
necessary to continue the College work and to have 
a two years’ course, mostly in agriculture. He 
contemplated an expansion in the cadre of the 
Agriculture Department. Such expansion was un- 
doubtedly necessary. 

68141. ‘There were three research officers at 
Sabour, the agricultural chemist, the professor of 
agriculture, and himself. The research work, how- 
ever, was done in spare time, after the teaching 
and administrative work was over. He did not 
approve of that system. He desired to continue the 
research work, as it was the most important work 
in the Department at present. He would therefore 
retain Sabour as a research centre, and he would 
set the officers in the research department entirely 
free from teaching duty. In some cases it would 
be of advantage to increase the staff by employing 
Indian professors for teaching work. ; 

68142. He would not object to receiving highly- 


educated Indians at Sabour for a post-graduate 


course in the research department, provided they 
worked under the research officers. 

68143. The best method for getting Indians into 
the higher branches of the Department on the agri- 
cultural side was to provide scholarships for school- 
boys belonging to the cultivating classes and to 
give them a simple agricultural training with a 
view to their entry to the subordinate Agricultural 
Service. Then, when they had been tried in the 
subordinate service for a time, they might be pro- 
moted to the superior branches of the Service on 
their merits. This method did not apply to recruit- 
ment for research and teaching posts. For such 
posts men might be appointed from the University. 

68144. It might be an advantage to give Indian 
officers study leave to England after some years’ 
service, 

68145. In his opinion there was room for a 
research college both at Sabour and at Pusa. There 
was ample scope for both institutions, 

68146. Officers recruited in England had hitherto 
come up to a high standard. Most of them had 
been obliged to take charge of their duties with 
very little guidance, and on the whole they had 
done their work very creditably. There were 
indications, however, that the present conditions 
were no longer attracting a good class of man. He 
therefore looked upon it as urgently important that 
the conditions of service should be improved. The 
rates of pay he proposed were inclusive of allow- 
ances (except those of Principal and Director of 
Agriculture). He regarded the scheme for con- 
tinuing the pay of the Service as at present and 
giving allowances to selected officers as extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

68147. The post of Director of Agriculture should 
be thrown open to members of the Service. In some 
.cases a Civilian selected for the post had not suffi- 
cient knowledge of agriculture to enable him to 
direct the operations of the Department and, as the 
Department increased, such knowledge would 
become more and more essential. The head of the 
Department need not necessarily be a scientist in 
any particular branch; he must have a general 
knowledge of agriculture in its broad aspects, and 
should also possess a knowledge of administration. 
He agreed that an officer of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice who had had many years’ experience in settle- 
ment work, would come to agriculture with a not 
inconsiderable knowledge of the subject, but the 


great drawback was that such a man would have 
no knowledge of the possibilities of improvement 
in agriculture by scientific means. Personally he 
was very much in favour of appointing members of 
the Agricultural Service, who knew what those 
possibilities were, to the post of .Director. A 
Civilian Director was liable to go astray in taking 
too much pains over organisation for organisation’s 
sake, and to that extent neglecting to assist De- 
partmental operations, the efficient conduct of 
which was really essential te the rapid develop- 
ment of Indian agriculture, 

68148. He would approve of the principle, as 
applied in the Education Department, that officers 
entering the Service after 25 years of age should 
be allowed to count for pension the number of 
completed years by which their age on entry ex- 
ceeded the age of 25. All the officers at Pusa 
(except the supernumeraries) were recruited after 
the age of 25. 

68149. He was in favour of obtaining men at a 
somewhat older age in order that they might have 
had experience of research work under proper 
direction in England. 

68150. (Mr. Madge.) He thought a start in ad- 
vanced agricultural education should not have been 
made until a sound basis of knowledge had been 
established as a result of experimental investiga- 
tion. He was not afraid that the proposal he had 
made to reduce the educational and increase the 
investigation work would react adversely on agri- 
cultural development. Practically all the men ob- 
tained for the College so far had been of the edu- 
cational standard required by the college. pros- 
pectus. The difficulty was that students of the 
landlord class had not come to the College, and, if 
they did, they had not the necessary qualifications 
to comprehend the present college course. The 
standard was therefore being reduced with the 
object of attracting people from land. 

68151. His experience of the Indian lecturer was 
thatvhe was better at teaching than at research 
work. He thought it was possible to obtain in a 
short time a class of first-rate Indian lecturers in 
all subjects taught at the College. 

68152. He agreed that what was wanted in a 
college like Sabour was practical experience com- 
bined with theory, and that was one of the reasons 
why he suggested that the College should be closed 
down for a number of years, and investigation work 
carried on, and more knowledge obtained about the 
various agricultural subjects. It might be an ad- 
vantage to have English lecturers in all the subjects 
teaching in the vernacular, but it would take five or 
ten years for the men selected to attain a really 
high standard of efficiency. 

68153. (Mr. Fisher.) He would like to have four 
scientific experts on research work at Sabour—a 
botanist for plant-breeding work, an agricultural 
chemist and two agriculturists, one in charge of 
arable work, and the other in charge of animal 
industries. This referred only to Sabour. It 
should be understood however that research work 
in the districts should also be made possible by a 
considerable increase in the number of qualified 
Deputy Directors, Without such a staff it would 
be impossible either to discover and introduce im- 
provements in the local agriculture or to provide 
material for an agricultural course suitable for 
students from all parts of the Provinee. 

68154. When the college was reopened, his con- 
ception of its function would be that it should con- 
tain, first, a research department, organised as he 
had said, and, secondly, an elementary teaching 
department, the teachers to be Indians. It would 
probably be necessary in the case of agriculture at 
first to have European teachers. The students at 
pe College would be confined to the agricultural 
side. . 

68155. Asked whether, in such circumstances, 
there was any reason why there should be a 
research establishment at Sabour at all, the witness 
explained that research work on plant-breeding, 
for example, would be devoted to improving the 
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local crops for the benefit of the people of the 
Province; it would not necessarily have any refer- 
ence to the teaching. 

68156, At the present juncture research at Sabour 
was much more important than the teaching. The 
research work would have two ends, one the direct 
improvement of the agriculture of the Province, 
and, secondly, the provision of material for the 
teaching work. ; 

68157. (Mr. Sly.) The witness was recruited to the 
Agricultural Department when he was 23 years old. 
He was three years at Cambridge, taking the 
Honours Degree in natural science and one year at 
Cambridge taking the agricultural diploma. He 
then came straight out to India. He considered 
that was a bad method of recruitment. In addition 
to the college course, recruits should have had a 
longer period of training in practical research in 
England before coming to India. He himself did 
get some practical research at Cambridge in the 
summer of 1907. It was an advantage for recruits 
to expert appointments to have had at least some 
acquaintance with practical agricultural methods. 
And it should be laid down as an essential qualifi- 
cation for the post of Deputy Director that a man 
filling that position should have had at least a 
year’s experience on the land. 

68158. With reference to the proposals made to 
recruit a certain number of men of considerably 
older age, and of more established reputation, on 
short term agreements, he considered that such 
officers could be employed advantageously ‘on 
special problems of which they had had previous 
experience but could not be economically employed 
in the ordinary district work of the Department. 

68159. A young agriculturist on first coming out 
to India should be placed under an experienced 
Deputy Director, or agriculturist, in his own Pro- 
vince. As regards other subjects men should) be 
deputed for a short time to work under the best of 
the specialists in their subjects, either at Pusa or 
elsewhere. 

68160. With regard to the possibility of the em- 
ployment of Indians in the Imperial Department, 
he proposed to have a two years’ course of training 
in practical agriculture at Sabour. The matricula- 
tion standard for admission to that course would 
probably have to be abandoned. Having obtained 
the men, they would be employed in the Depart- 
ment on agricultural work in the districts. It was 
from the class he proposed to promote men into the 
Imperial Service. The idea was to have a two 
years’ course to start with, and also to have a 
more advanced two years’ course dealing more 
especially with agricultural sciences, which men 
might take after the first two years’ course, 
either at once or at some later date. He agreed 
that if a man possessing only the matriculation 
standard or even a lower standard was taken and 
was given a two years’ course, he would not be 
very promising material from which to obtain an 
officer of the class required to fill a Deputy Direc- 
tor’s post, but the college was looking at the ques- 
tion from the point of view of agricultural develop- 


ment rather than from any other point of view. 
The aim at present was to make use of the born 
agriculturist. 

68161. With regard to the specialist side he pro- 
posed taking graduates in science as assistants to 
the European specialists, and also as teachers for 
some of the subjects at Sabour. From those two 
classes he thought it would be possible to select 
a certain small proportion of men for promotion 
to the Imperial Department. Selected men would 
take an extra post-graduate laboratory course. 
He was not of the opinion that it was necessary to 
give them any course of training in England; but 
it might be an advantage to send a man to Pusa, 
where he might get a rather wider outlook. 

68162. The proposal put before the Commission 
that the Civilian Directorship of Agriculture 
should be abolished, that the head of the agricul- 
tural service should be filled by a suitably quali- 
fied departmental officer, and that a post of Rural 
Development Commissioner should be created, 
was quite a sound one. 

68163. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Recruitment in 
England was adversely affected by poorness of the 
prospects held out to officers in the service. 

68164. One great difficulty which had been found 
was that the landlords of India were not qualified 
by their education to benefit. by the instruction 
which Sabour was’ prepared to give. Therefore, 
to bring teachers out from England to teach that 
Giass of pupil would be a pure waste of money at 
the present time. ; 

68165.. One of the chief objections entertained by 
his service to the appointment of an Indian Civil 
Service officer to the post of Director of Agricul- 
ture was that posts of that kind were apt to be 
given rather as a convenience to the Indian Civil 
Service than from the point of view of the 
advantage of the service concerned. 

68166. If it were laid down that the appointment 
of an Indian Civilian should only be made when 
there was a man in the Indian Civil Service who 
was known to have taken an interest in, and to be 
experienced in agriculture, that would consider- 
ably. remove the objection to a considerable ex- 
tent, but at the same time there was a danger 
in appointing a man of that kind, because he 
might not after all have a thorough knowledge of 
agriculture. 

68167. (Chairman.) A candidate had no agricul- 
tural education prior to his entrance at Sabour, 
and his contention was that the Indian candidates 
who now entered the college were unsuited to the 
agricultural profession. 

68168, (Mr. Fisher.) If his recommendation were 
carried out, and the college were temporarily 
closed, agricultural diplomas could not be granted 
for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. That 
would not create a grievance, because Govern- 
ment had stated that they could guarantee no 
Government service of any kind. The college had 
not up to the present given any agricultural din- 
lomas; the first agricultural diploma examination 
would be held next March. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





Jatinpra Nata Cuaxravartt, Esq., Agricultural Supervisor, Rangpur, Bengal. 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 

68169. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—The pre- 
sent system of nomination form among distin- 
guished Agricultural graduates and of promotion 
from the subordinate officers is quite satisfactory. 
Two-thirds of the total number of appointments 
should be filled up direct from among Agricultural 
graduates and one-third by promotion. 

68170. (II) Systems of Training and Probation. 
—There are no fixed rules. All new officers 
should be appointed on probation for one year and 
put under training, at least six months of which 
should be spent on an experimental! farm. 


There is no regular system of training for the 
officers now. The courses in the Agricultural 
colleges are good as far as they go. But the 
officers selected direct from these colleges for the 
Provincial Service should undergo a further post- 
graduate training for two years either at Pusa or 
in one of the British or American Agricultural 
Colleges. The larger part of this period should be 
spent in practical work. They should be given a 
small allowance by Government during this period, 
as private students will have very little inducement 
to follow these courses. On completing the course 
satisfactorily, they should be appointed on proba- 
tion for one year. Six months should be spent on 
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an experimental farm in practical work and six 
months in touring under the direction of an 
Imperial Officer or a Senior Provincial Officer. 
Officers promoted from subordinate ranks should 
be appointed on probation for one year. 

Provincial Officers promoted to the Imperial 
Service should spend at least a year in an approved 
Kuropean or American Agricultural College, if he 
has not already done so. This period might be 
treated as study-leave. The rule might be relaxed 
in exceptional cases. 


68171. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The present 
salary is Rs. 200—10—400. The present salary 
is quite inadequate and has been always a matter 
of grievance. The Provincial Service, it is 
understood, was created mainly for the purpose of 
organising and supervising agricultural demonstra- 
tions. The officers have to go about in the 
country, study the local conditions, and make out 
suitable programmes of demonstrations for each 
tract. They have then to carry these out through 
the influential people of the localities. They have 
to meet a good deal of prejudice and sometimes 
active hostility among the cultivators. Their work 
can be only effectively done with the assistance of 
the District Officers and zamindars. Their duties 
are no less heavy nor less onerous than those of 
the Provincial Officers of the other Departments. 
If this Service is to command the necessary 
amount of influence among the people, and if they 
are to carry out their work successfully, it. is 
essential that this Service should be put on the 
same footing ag the other technical Provincia} 
Services. In most of the departments one can 
usually expect to rise to the grade of Rs. 1,000, 
and also of promotion to the Imperial Branch. 

There are at present four appointments in the 
Provincial Service. This is quite inadequate. In 
addition to the officers needed for supervising de- 
monstrations, there should be one officer in each 
of the following departments: Chemistry, Fibres, 
Economic Botany, Mycology and Entomology. 
There should also be two officers to assist"in the 
supervision of farms. The Experts belonging to 
the Imperial Service find very little time to study 
local conditions by touring, and-it will be the 
duty of the Provincial Officers to study special 
problems on the spot and carry the results ob- 
tained in our laboratories by the Experts to the 
houses of our cultivators. 

Our people are ignorant and_ superstitious. 
With the resignation of fatalism they submit to 
the ravages of disease® and insects as necessary 
evils. Judging by appearances they got on well 
enough without an Agricultural Department at 
all, and if we wait for their demand for a more 
efficient manning of the Department we shall wait 
for ever. Very often when they resort to any 
remedies, they try fanciful remedies suggested by 
superstition. The only way to help people is to 
show them the value of true scientific remedies. 
The Department should have a well-trained staff 
to do their work properly. Not properly carried 
out, our recommendations will be no better than 
their own remedies and will have the effect of 
bringing the Department itself into discredit. At 
present cne Mycological Collector and one Ento- 
mological Collector on Rs. 50 each, trained at 
Pusa, are our only allowance of officers dealing 
with disease and insect-pests. This allowance is 
sadly inadequate for the needs of the province 
both in quality and number. 

The following scheme is submitted for considera- 
tion :— 

There should be 15 appointments :— 

(1) Five for supervising Agricultural demonstra- 
tions in each of the five divisions. 

(2) Five for each of the departments of 
Chemistry, Fibres, Economic Botany, Mycology 
and Entomology. 

(3) Two for assisting in the supervision of ex- 
perimental Farms. 

(4) One Personal Assistant. 

(5) One for special enquiry and one super- 
numerary officer for filling leave vacancies. 
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It is desirable that the Personal Assistant 
should be an officer with a knowledge of Agricul- 
tural matters, and it may not be always easy to 
find such an officer in the Executive Service. 


The grade of these officers should be fixed at 
Rs. 250—25—800, or they should receive two- 
thirds the salary of the Imperial Officers. Those 
who are specially capable should also have a 
chance of being promoted to the Imperial Service. 


The discrepancy in the salaries between the 
Imperial and Provincial Services is much greater 
than in any other technical departments. As a 
matter of fact, the annual increment of the 
Provincial Officers is Rs. 10 only, the same as 
obtains in the subordinate service. The usual 
practice in most of the other téchnical depart- 
ments is to fix the salary at two-thirds that of 
the Imperial Officers. As an alternative to the 
previous scheme, the same scale might be intro- 
duced into the Agricultural Department. At 
present the average salary works out at about 
one-third the average salary of the Imperial 
Service. In some departments, Public Works 
Department, Telegraph, etc., even subordinate 
officers enjoy very nearly the same salary as the 
Provinical Officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—a maximum of Rs. 400 only. 


A statement is annexed herewith as Appendix 
I,-giving the names and qualifications of the 
present. officers of the Bengal Provincial Agri- 
cultural Service. This will, 1 venture to submit, 
show that their qualifications are in no way 
inferior to the members of any other Provincial 
Service. As a matter of fact, they are in many. 
eases superior, and some of them have received 
the same training as the officers of the Imperial 
Service. 

Jt has been previously pointed out that the 
officers of this branch of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are required to be almost constantly on 
tour. .As a matter of fact, they have to be out 
nearly: 8300 days in the year and most of this 
touring is in the interior where conveyance is 
expétisive and inspection bungalows scarce. The 
charge of Provincial Agricultural Officers is very 
large in area, and they have to cover long dis- 
tances and have to ke away from head-quarters 
for considerable periods at a time. For the 
above reasons, they have to carry a considerable 
amount of equipage with them and one or two 
servants also. The second-class rates travelling 
allowance allowed are very often insufficient to 
meet these charges. They should, therefore, be 
allowed first-class travelling allowances, as in the 
Public Works Department and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 


68172. (V) Conditions of Leave.—The officers 
of this Department can very rarely avail them- 
selves of Sundays or of the ordinary holidays. 
On account of the very technical nature of their 
work, as well as on account of shortage of officers, 
very few of them can obtain privilege leave when 
due. They should, therefore, be allowed to ac- 
cumulate their privilege leave up to six months. 


68173. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—Having 
regard to the arduous nature of the duties of 
officers of this Department, most of whose time 
is spent in outdoor work and in continuous touring. 
25 years’ service should be enough to earn full 
pension. 

68174. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial._Under the present con- 
ditions, it is very difficult for an Indian to get into 
the Imperial Service. As a matter of fact, out of 
about 70 Imperial Officers in the whole of India, 
there is only one Indian. At least one appoint- 
ment in each province should be reserved to be 
filled up by promotion from among members of 
the Provinical Services. 

“The sharp line which now exists between the 
Imperial and Provincial Officers should be 
abolished. As in the other cognate departments 
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(Public Works Department, Telegraph and 
Forest), the duties of the Provincial and Imperial 
Officers should be, at least in the beginning of 
their services, similar, and Provincial Officers 
should be given independent charges, subordinate 
directly to the Director of Agriculture. Officiating 
vacancies in the Imperial Branch should also be 
invariably filed up by Provincial Officers instead 
of by officers from another province. 


68175. (VIII) Relations of the Services with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—(1) The 
Co-operative Societies and our Department must 
work together, and closer co-operation is also 
desirable with the Educational Department in the 
matter of Agricultural training in the primary 
schools. 

(2) The Agricultural Department can do very 
little useful work in the way of demonstrations 
without the helo of District Officers. 

(3) It is possible that, when the Department is 
fully developed and organised, the Head of the 
Department should be an Agricultural Fxpert. 
But for a long time to come the Department, if 
it is to carry out its work successfully, must be 
presided over by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. It is he who alone can command the 
necessary amount of influence among the District 
Officers and the public. The Department, as at 
present constituted, consists of the Agricultural 
Statistics, Fisheries, Sericulture and Veterinary 
branches and it will be difficult to get a snitable 
expert who will take an impartial interest in all 
these. 

68176. (IX) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered 


by the preceding heads.—The designation of Pro- 
vincial Officers should be changed to Assistants to 
the Director of Agriculture. The present term 
‘“‘ Agricultural Supervisor” is misleading as, im 
some other departments, the term is used only for 
subordinate officers. As the Department is new, 
the publie and even officers of the other depart- 
ments very often take them to belong to the same 
class and this sometimes leads to awkward 
situations. 

68177. ANNE XURE TO THE ABOVE.—Names 
and qualifications of the officers of the Bengal 


- Provincial Agricultural Service :— 


(1) Jotindra Nath Chakravarti, B.A. (Calcutta 
University) ; Diplomate, Higher Agricultural Class 
(Sidpur Government Engineering College), M.8.A. 
(Master of Science in Agriculture, Cornell, U.S.A.). 
Received practical training at Pusa for nine 
months on return from the U.S. Appointed in 
1908. 

(2) Rajeshwar Das Gupta, Higher Agricultural 
student (Sidpur). Promoted from the Subor- 
dinate Service for special merit. Served in the 
Agricultural Department in various capacities for 
nearly nine years before receiving his promotion. 
Appointed Agricultural Supervisor in 1912. 

(3) Dwijadas Datta (temporary). B.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), M.S.A. (Cornell, U.S.A.). Was managing 
a farm of his own when appointed to the Agri- 
cultural Service. Appointed in 1913. 


(4) Nagendranath Gupta (Temporary). B.A. 
(Calcutta), B.Sc. (Edinburgh). Appointed in 
1913. 


Messrs. J. N. Chakravarti and D. Datta went to 
the U.S.A. with Government scholarships. 


Mr. JarinpkaA NATH CHAKRAVARTI called and examined. 


68178. (Chairman.) The witness was appointed to 
the service in 1908. He was a graduate of the 
Calcutta University, and received the agricultural 
diploma of the Sibpur Gavernment College. He 
was then sent for two years to Cornell University 
where he received a degree of Master of Science 
in Agriculture. Then he went to Pusa for nine 
months, At present he was in charge ofa 
Government farm. He had four subordinates 
under him in addition to clerks. . 

68179. A certain proportion of vacancies should 
Ay set aside for subordinates in order to encourage 
them. 

68180. It was difficult to find a class of land- 
holder in Bengal who cultivated his own land with 
his own hands or by direct personal supervision, 
and at the same time possessed educational attain- 
ments. 

68181. It was advisable, if possible, to get men 
into the agricultural service who had been inti- 
mately associated with the land all their lives. 
Landlords were gradually exhibiting more interest 
in agricultural education. . 

68182. The courses at the agricultural colleges 
were good, as far as they went, but they did not 
provide a wide enough training for admission to 
the higher branches of the service. That did not 
apply to the Pusa course. He thought the train- 
ing given at Sabour was quite sufficient for 
present needs. Those who required higher 
training could go to Pusa. He suggested that 
all officers desirous of entering the Provincial Ser- 
vice should go through a course at Pusa, except 
in special cases. 

68183. He considered that officers, under his 
scheme of promotion from the Provincial Service 
to the Imperial Service, should, prior fo entering 
the Imperial Service, take a course in some foreign 
country. It would give them a wider outlook. 
They should go away on study leave and obtain 
a certificate from an agricultural institution. 
Some of the officers now in the Provincial Service 
were qualified to fill higher nosts, as they had 
had a scientific training abroad. 

68184. The Provincial officer was carrving out 
work of a subordinate character to the Imperial 


Gfficer, but the difference in pay between the two 
officers was too great. 

68185. Full pension should be payable after 25 
years’ service. Officers now entered the service at 
about the age of 25, so that a man would have 
reached 55 under the present conditions by the 
time he had served 30 years. 

68186. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) It would be difficult 
to give any figures in support of his statement 
that an increased interest was being taken by the 
classes associated with the land in the work of the 
Agricultural Department, but he could say from 
his own personal experiance that that was the 
case. It could be fairly assumed that when it 
was a question of familiarising the Indian agri- 
culturist with improved methods of agriculture, 
the Indian himself was in many ways much 
better fitted to bring that knowledge home to 
those whom it was desired to reach than a 
European. The duties of the witness’s branch of 
the service consisted entirely of propaganda work. 

68187. (Mr. Sly.) It took him four years to pass 
as a science graduate, that being the minimum 
period prescribed by the University. He held a 
Government scholarship of Rs. 10 for two years 
whilst in the University. He did not obtain a 
scholarship at Sibpur. He went there because he 
liked agriculture. He went to America with a 
scholarship worth Rs. 150 a month, with all tui- 
tion fees and other similar expenses paid. He 
was then sent by Government to Pusa with pay at 
the rate of Rs. 250. His American training had 
been of very great value to him in his work in 
India, in that it gave him an insight into American 
methods of propaganda work in addition to the 
necessary technical training. In his opinion men 
Hane? abroad were superior to men trained in 
ndala. 

68188. An Indian who had his cultivation done 
by hired labour was not looked down upon. The 
total number of such men was small, and the 
number of educated men amongst that class was 
stil] smaller ; but it was increasing. In the future 
he exvected a considerable number of men from 
that class would be attracted to the rollege. 

68189. (Afr. Fisher.) One or two landholders came 
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to Sibpur College, not in order to enter Govern- 
ment service but in order to obtain agricultural 
knowledge, which might be useful to them 
on their own estate, but their educational quali- 
fications were not very high. He was of the opinion 
that the number of landowners likely to avail 
themselves of the educational opportunities in 
Bengal in order to increase their own estates was 
likely to increase. He thought the courses under- 
gone at the Provincial Colleges of Poona and 
Sabour were quite sufficient to fit an Indian for 
an advanced course at Pusa. It was not neces- 
sary that candidates for admission to the agricul- 
tural classes should have taken a scientific degree 
at the University. 

68190. (Mr. Madge.) Zamindars might to some 


extent be compared with English landlords who 
took to agriculture for the sake of their eatates 
and their tenants. There was a prospect of their 
number increasing with the encouragement they re- 
ceived from Government in agricultural colleges 
as well as from the scientific officers of the Agri- 
cultural Department; in fact it was increasing. 
He looked forward to a time when zamindars 
would be more deeply interested in agriculture 
than they were at present. 

68191. There was no reason why the Indian agri- 
cultural training should not be raised to the 
highest standard in a reasonable time. And in so 
far as conditions of agriculture were peculiar to 
India, an Indian (or Anglo-Indian) had an advan- 
tage over a man from England. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
. Department. 

68192. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—I consider 
that the present class of recruits to the Agricul- 
tural Department in India is by no means 
uniformly satisfactory, in that the men joining are 
geod, bad and indifferent. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. The selection of new men is 
usually done in haste; those who are responsible 
for their recommendation are not in a position fully 
to grasp the local conditions and the candidates 
themselves are often very ignorant in the subject ; 
the starting and the ultimate scale of pay are in- 
adequate to attract the best class. The tmclusion 
of good men is a matter of chance either because 
they happen to be out of employment for the 
moment or are at present unaware of their own 
value. 

To remedy this state of affairs—which is very 
serious—I would make two suggestions: (1) A per- 
manent selecting Board should be organised con- 
sisting of recognised heads of Agricultural Depart- 
ments in England; these should be kept fully in- 
formed as to the local conditions, and at least one 
member of the Board should be a retired member 
of the Indian Agricultural Department. (2) It is 
advisable to inaugurate a definite policy with the 
object of forming a regular reserve of officers to 
draw upon. The Department, judging by the num- 
bers in the Agricultural Department of other coun- 
tries, is hound to increase for many years to come 
and there will always be plenty of work to do for 
members of this reserve as will be detailed below. 
As an example of such a policy I might suggest that 
two agriculturists {and scientific specialists to a 
less degree) be entertained on probation for each 
year for some time to come. 

68193. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—The period of probation is at present three years. 
This is a long time for a young trained man to be 
in suspense, and there is no reason why, if greater 


care is taken in selection in the first instance, this 
eriod should not be reduced to two years. This, 
owever, I think is the minimum. 
_ A reserve of agriculturists should usually be kept 
in each province according to its probable ultimate 
needs. These could be utilised by being placed in 
charge of sections of the country, in supplying 
leave appointments for. which there is no provision 
at present and in the investigation of special pro- 
biems. The day of special enquiries has only com- 
menced and these will, I believe, form an increas- 
ing factor in agricultural progress for some years 
to come. I regard it as useless at present to send 
agriculturists for training in Pusa and think that 
they should be trained in their own province in 
order to assimilate the local conditions and lan- 
guage. 

The case is somewhat different with regard to 
scientific specialists, although the danger of unsuit- 
able selection is greater than in the case of agricul- 
turists. There are far fewer men available and, as 
the standard required is higher, any mistake made 
is much more serious. I would suggest that the 
reserve in this case should be under the control of 
the Imperial Section with whom it would rest to 
place the specialists as early as possible in the 
provinces likely to need them. Speaking specially 
for Madras I consider that an addition otanist 
could now be usefully employed under training, and 
T have no doubt that the same may be said of other 
sections. 


68194. (III) Gonditions of Service.—I do not 
know the conditions of service in the Agricultural 
Department as my agreement is a separate 
one, but I am informed that in several respects 
they are inferior to those of other recognised Ser- 
vices. This is a very serious matter, considering 
the class of university recruits aimed at, which is 
exactly similar to that in the Educational Depart-' 
ment. If it is objected that the Agricultural De- 
partment is a small one I would point out that the 
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recruitment of an unsuitable officer is a far more 
serious matter in a small than in a large Depart- 
ment. I consider that for the life of the Depart- 
ment the class of recruits should be unexception- 
able. 


68195. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—I consider 
that the salary offered at present is generally 
insufficient, both as regards initial pay and ulti- 
mate maximum. The imitial pay does materially 
affect the class of recruits and will continue to do 
so until the Service is recognised as a good one. 
The tendency of those leaving the Agricultural De- 
partment at present is inevitably not to recommend 
it. 

I have some experience in the recruitment of 
officers for the Agricultural Department, for during 
my last furlough I visited almost all the Agricultural 
Colleges and Universities in the Kingdom and was 
freely used by Sir Thomas Holderness in obtaining 
officers for various appointments. And I found 
that the prospects were quite insufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce anyone to leave England who had a 
reasonable prospect of obtaining an appointment at 
home, frequently on a much lower scale of pay. 

It is not desirable that an officer entering inte 
service should reach his maximum rate of pay after 
14 years’ service and should then remain at this 
rate for another 15 or 16 years without the chance 
of improvement. 

I would, however, here draw my first distinction 
between the agriculturists and scientific specialists. 
On the average the training of the latter is ‘onger 
and more laborious and they enter the Services with 
a better equipment than the former. While it is 
perhaps ansible to obtain young agriculturists at 
the rate of pay offered in other larger Services. I 
consider that it is idle to expect specialists to come 
out for the same salary. 

I would recommend that it should be possible for 
all officers of the Department to rise to at least 
Rs. 1,500 a month, and that special inducements 
as regards initial pay should be held out to scien- 
tific specialists. And that there should be a chance 
for higher maximum pay than that named for the 
better men in each province. 


68196. (V) Conditions of Leave.—TIt is generally 
admitted that the present leave rules are out 
of date and antiquated in several respects and 
I would merely desire that, if improvements are 
effected in this respect with regard to any of the 
other services (excepting the Civil Service and 
Military Service), they should be extended to the 
Agricultural Department as well. 


68197. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—The pension 
at present offered is insufficient for anyone with 
a family to live in England. It is therefore 
necessary to seek employment upon retirement. J 
do not think that this is fair after 25 to 30 years in 
Government service in India. I would suggest the 
abolition of the Rs. 5,000 limit, that the rate of 
pension should depend upon the length of service 
and scale of pay during the last five years in India, 
and that an additional sum of Rs.1,000 should be 
allowed to Provincial Directors of Agriculture, to 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government. of 
India and to certain selected officers in the scien- 
tific section. 


68198. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial._Non-European officers— 
that is natives of the country—should be employed 
wherever possible in the higher posts. It is un- 
necessary to fix any limit for this at present be- 
cause it is unfortunately the case that, in spite of 
careful search, hardly a single one has as yet been 
found to be suitable. Thus far we have met with 
a lack of administrative ability and power of inde- 
pendent research which probably indicates that we 
have not succeeded in attracting the best class of 
Indian to the Agricultural Department. The only 
openings at present available are those of Pro- 
fessors in the local colleges, and such appointments 
should be made where possible in order to attract a 
better class of Indians to the Service. 





The present division of the Imperial Service into 
“Imperial” and ‘' Provincial” is a good one. But 
it is not ideal. It is, in my opinion, of absolute 
importance that there should at least be an Im- 
perial section. Otherwise we should have a series 
of detached Provincial services, some successful, 
others gradually atrophying and ultimately disap- 
pearing. There is, however, at present a serious 
dislocation between the Imperial and Provincial 
Services. It is difficult, without fuller knowledge, 
for me to indicate the remedy, but I put the follow- 
ing suggestions forward in the hope that they may 
be of use. 

There should be one Imperial Department of 
Agriculture with a chief officer responsible to the 
Government of India. There should be a special 
research establishment at Pusa with reserve scien- 
tific men to be placed in those provinces where it 
has been demonstrated that useful work can be 
done. There should also be a reserve of agricul- 
turists drafted to the various provinces where ex- 
pansion is most probable in the near future. Once 
i @ province, specialists, and especially agricul- 
turists, should be moved as little as possible, 
although in the former case a special problem will 
sometimes have to be studied in several provinces. 

It is difficult to indicate the exact amount of con- 
trol to be exercised by the Chief of the Imperial 
Department, but with capable local Directors there 
should be little cause for interference and in 
matters of administration the local Government 
should have complete control of all officers serving 
under it. The permanent staff of the Research 
Institute would, however, naturally be recruited by 
selection from the Provincial Scientific Experts. 

68199. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service.—The Directors of the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Departments should be selected 
with much greater care than has sometimes been 
the case in the past. At present it has been found 
‘“eonvenient to appoint a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice”’ as Director. He is usually a better trained 
man and, when qualified, the results have been 
admirable. This arrangement is, however, anoma- 
lous and it cannot be expected that a suitable mem- 
ber of this Service will be usually available. The 
appointment of a Civilian Director should be 
dropped as soon as possible for the following 
reasons— 

(7) He is usually insufficiently master of his 
subject. 

(2) Cases have occurred where the appointment 
has been used with less regard to the needs of the 
Department than that of Civil Service. 

(3) A capable member of the Department with 
administrative ability would obviously have an ad- 
vantage over a civilian in directing its policy. 
There would also be fewer changes of Director. 

(4) It would definitely raise the status of the De- 
partment to have a Director recruited from its 
ranks. This is an extremely important matter at 
the present moment, for, antees the Department is 
recognised as a good one it is idle to expect an 
improvement in the class of recruits. 

It is of great importance for the success of the 
Provincial Agricultural Department that its Direc- 
tor should have as free a hand as possible in carry- 
ing out his work. In Madras the Director is under 
Commissioner in the Board of Revenue, who is 
responsible to Government for the Department. 
This officer is a very busy man, and the Agricultural 
Department with its multiplicity of detail of neces- 
sity can occupy a very small part of his time. There 
appears to be no reason whatever for this arrange- 
ment, for the Agricultural Department has nothing 
to do with the collection of revenue. The Madras 
arrangements (I cannot speak as regards other 
provinces except that they regard our system as 
extremely curious) of placing the Director of Agri- 
culture under the Board of Revenue leads, in my 
opinion, to endless delay and confusion. 

68200. (IX) Other points.—I would call attention 
to another matter in which the Madras Agricul- 
tural Department differs from those elsewhere in 
India. The scientific officers are under a disad- 
vantage as compared with the agricultural recruits. 
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T have already referred to the longer time involved 
and greater expense incurred (to put it on the 
lowest plane) in the training of a scientific specialist 
than in that of the average agriculturist. It is 
ruled in Madras that the post of Principal of the 
Agricultural College ehould be filled by agricul- 
turists and not by scientific specialists. This is 
one of the posts carrying additional emoluments 
and I regard this treatment as likely to react 
unfavourably on the recruitment of scientific 
specialists for Madras. There is no reason why the 
Penepal of the Agricultural College should be an 
agricuiturist to the exclusion of scientific men, and 
the latter usually hold the position in other pro- 


Dr. C. A. Barser 


68201. (Chairman.) The witness was recruited to 
the Service under special contract. He came out as 
Government Botanist on Rs. 700 a month with a 
free house. He had been fifteen years in India. 
At present he was Government sugar-cane expert 
for India on Rs. 1,500 a month with a free house, 

68202. The present class of recruits to the Agri- 
cultural Department was by no means always 
satisfactory, and he suggested three methods for 
bringing about an improvement—first of all, the 
reorganising of the Selection Board; secondly, the 
forming of a reserve of officers in the Department, 
and thirdly, an improvement in conditions of 
service. With regard to the reorganisation of the 
Selection Board, he desired to associate on the 
Board gentlemen with Indian agricultural ex- 

erience. At present officers coming out to India 

new nothing about the Service, and after a few 
years they always showed signs of dissatisfaction 
that they had not been better informed at the time 
of their first appointment. 


68203. With regard to forming a reserve of officers 
in the Department, he suggested that agricul- 
turists, and to a less degree, scientific officers, 
should be entered on probation, irrespective of 
vacancies. If that scheme were carried out it 
would not entail an unnecessary expense, because 
it was certain that there would be a large expan- 
sion of the Department in the near future. Even 
if the contemplated expansion did not take place, 
there would not be any serious block in promotion, 
as the additional officers could be employed at once 
in every province. He knew roughly what the 
conditions were in each province, and he could 
definitely say that there was room for such an 
increase of staff. His proposal was in fact based 
on a very strong assumption that the whole Depart- 
ment was about to undergo considerable expansion. 
He thought that if these measures were adopted 
the present system under which officers were 
selected rather hurriedly might be avoided. 

68204. He had recently visited almost all of the 
institutions in England, and had found that there 
was a large field from which suitable candidates 
could be recruited to the Department. In 1912 
there were thirty diplomates at Cambridge, one of 
whom had been induced to join the Department 
after considerable difficulty. None of the other 
twenty-nine men had made any offer to come into 
the Service. He thought that was due to the fact 
that they did not consider that the pay and pro- 
spects were adequate. If pay and prospects were 
improved eligible candidates would, he thought, be 
tempted to offer themselves for appointment. 


68205. The point he mainly insisted on was that 
there must be a large increase* in the Department 
in order that it might play its proper part in the 
agricultural development of the country. At present 
the Department only dealt with one small spot at a 
time, and obtained good results if it was able to 
concentrate its attention and its staff on that spot. 
There had been in Madras during the last five 
years two District Officers, one of whom had had 
to deal with 23,000 square miles of crops, and the 
other with 29,000 square miles. Great portions 





* The witness afterwards put in two notes which 
have been printed as Appendices VIII. and IX. 
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vinces. As regards the Director of Agriculture, I 
would leave the matter open but if two men of 
equal ability are available, one a scientific specialist 
and the other an agriculturist, I would choose the 
latter for the post. This being the case, I think it 
only fair that there should be a grade open to the 
scientific members of the Service with equal 
emoluments, after approved service to that of the 
Director. The matter is of some importance in 
view of the fact that in the general recruitment to 
the Department a mediocre scientific specialist 
would be much more of a disaster than a mediocre 
agriculturist because of the character of the work 
required of them. 


called and examined. 


of the country had not been touched, and many 
questions were started, only to be dropped for lack 
of staff. Where the Department had been able to 
concentrate its attention on certain definite ques- 
tions it had met with enormous success. He might 
refer, for example, to the case of single seedling 
paddy. The Department had discovered that 
instead of planting four or five or six seedlings, 
one was sufficient for the purpose and that saved 
Rs. 3 per acre. This improvement was now carried 
out on 100,000 acres. The increase in the Depart- 
ment which he considered necessary, and which 
would inevitably come, stood or fell by the inclu- 
sion of a large number of Indians in the Depart- 
ment. The Department could not have a great 
force of Europeans in it; the number of Europeans 
would have to be increased, but the Service would 
have to depend very largely upon the higher sub- 
ordinates. If those upper subordinate posts were 
thrown open, a very much better class of men would 
enter the Department. What he had said with 
regard to the class of man entering the European 
Service applied even to a greater extent to the 
class of Indians the Service was able to recruif. 
It was not getting the best men, as the pay and 
prospects were so poor, and the number of posts 
open to them were so few. In that respect the 
Department suffered in comparison with the com- 
parable sections of the Forest Department, the 
Public Works Department, and the Educational 
Department. 

68206. He would like to see one Deputy Director 
in every district, which would mean an addition of 
twenty-two men in Madras alone. Even then the 
charges would be far more than a mam could really 
manage, but attention could be concentrated on 
individual problems, with the result that there 
would be @ great increase in the prosperity of the 
country, and ultimately in the revenue to Govern- 
ment. 

68207. He felt satisfied as the result of his own 
experience that Deputy Directors when sent into 
the country districts succeeded in inducing the 
Indian farmer to take up improved methods of 
agriculture. It took three to four years to intro- 
duce the most obvious improvement, and then it 
was only done by obtaining the friendship and 
confidence of the people. 


68208. He based his desire for am increase of 
Indians on the following facts. Indians formed a 
very large proportion of the Agricultural Service, 
and unless their number was increased largely, he 
did not think the Department would be justified in 
increasing the number of its District Officers. He 
did not say that those District Officers should be 
Europeans. There was no feeling against any 
Indian officer in the Service, provided he was as 
good as the European. 

68209. He thought Indians intended for promo- 
tion to the upper branches of the Service should be 
trained in the Department, should pass up through 
the upper subordinate grades to a_ Provincial 
Service, and should then be selected from the 
Provincial Service into the Imperial Service. He 
was strongly against any direct recruitment in 
England of Indians who had passed through a 
University course, unless they had been thoroughly 
tested out in India first. He had quoted in the 
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written statement the report of the Commission on 
Technical Studies Scholarships, which pointed out 
that it was no use sending any Indian to England 
to go through a technica! course there, unless he 
had had practical experience of the subject in India 
first, amd unless he nad been selected by the local 
authorities. He laid stress on the necessity for 
local selection in India, as the local authorities had 
intimate knowledge of a man’s capacity and the 
work for which he was wanted. : 

68210. Having got his man, and assuming that he 
had been through a course of training in India, he 
would not suggest sending him to England, 
although there were certainly advantages to be 
gained from an English training. If a good man 
was found in the District Service, it would be a 
good thing for him to go to England for a couple 
of years, with the object of broadening his ideas. 
With regard to research, on the other hand, he 
did not consider at present. the Indian colleges 
were sufficiently equipped to give a complete train- 
ing. If a promising man was discovered on the 
research side, he would recommend sending him 
to an English University in order to be trained in 
his special subject. He would prefer to send a man 
to England for research purposes to sending him to 
Pusa, as Pusa was not sufficiently equipped with 
the necessary training staff. He agreed that the 
research work goimg on at Pusa was peculiarly 
adapted to Indian conditions, but he laid great 
stress on a thorough grounding in general prin- 
ciples. Moreover, Pusa was not in the tropics, 
amd the crops on the whole were more similar to 
the crops oF Europe than they were to those of 

. southern India. The Provincial Colleges would be 
perfectly capable of training men in district work, 
and to a certain extent they would be capable of 
training them in teaching, but they would certainly 
not be capable of training them in research. 

68211. The present standard of training in the 
Madras College was adequate for the class of man 
needed for the Service. He did mot favour any 
method of direct recruitment of an Indian to the 
higher branches of the Service. Very occasionally 
aman might be appointed direct to the Provincial 
Service, but nobody should be appointed direct to 
the Imperial Service. An officer who had been in 
the subordinate ranks a considerable number of 
years would make an effective superior officer, and 
would hold his own with his colleagues. It was 
very difficult to say whether an officer recruited in 
that way would be likely to take the position of 
authority better than an officer highly trained and 
appointed direct. There was no doubt that a 
directly recruited officer would enjoy a certain 
amount of kudos, and he might possibly have more 
‘authority, but he would not he able to enforce that 
authority, us he would not know the Service so 
imtimately as the promoted man and would not be 
respected by his subordinates in the same manner 
as the man who had risen from the ranks. 

68212. The service would attract the best class of 
candidates if a Vow was held out of selection 
to the Provincial Service, and finally of promotion 
to the Senior Service. It should, however, be 
understood that a good man would be pushed on 
rapidly. 

68213. In Madras the scientific specialist laboured 
under a special disability in that it was laid down 
that the post of Principal of the Coimbatore Agri- 
cultural College should be filled by an agriculturist. 
He did not know if there was a definite Govern- 
ment Order on the subject, but the practice was 
well defined. He did not say he would like the 

’ position to be open to both sections, but if it was 
a rule that the Principalship should be taken from 
the Deputy Director class, then he thought that 
some post carrying an equivalent rate of pay should 
be open to the scientific section. His whole object 
was to establish as fair conditions of service all 
round as possible. It was far more difficult to 
attract the scientific expert than to attract the 
ordinary agriculturist into the Department. He 
agreed that other things being equal, an agricul- 
turist would be likely to be better qualified as 
an administrator. but the position of Principal 
required academic qualifications also. 


68214. There was not the close contact which he 
would like to see between the research work at 
Pusa and the research work going on in Madras. 
He did not suggest the appointment of an officer 
with general authority over the whole of the 
agricultural service throughout India, because 
every province must be in charge of its own men, 
but he would like to see the authority of the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India 
increased. He agreed that it would be a good 
thing if, in each province, there was an officer in 
general control over the Agricultural Department, 
the Veterinary Department, Co-operative Credit 
Societies, and possibly Village Industries. 
Assuming that a suitable officer could be found, it 
would be an extremely good idea, but what he 
was afraid of was that the scheme might result 
merely in the employment of an additional Secre- 
tary, and that he particularly wished to avoid. 
He disapproved of ine present arrangement under 
which the Director of Agriculture was placed under 
the Commissioner of the Board of Revenue; he 
thought it was unnecessary. 


68215. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) If the Department of 
Agricultural in Madras desired to bring any point 
to the notice of the Government of India, it 
should communicate direct with the Agricultural 
Adviser of the Government of India. What 
happened now was that a proposal would be made 
by one of the Scientific Experts to the Director of 
Agriculture, who had to forward it to the Board 
of Revenue. The Board of Revenue then sent it. 
to the Government, and the Government might or 
inight not send it on to the Government of India. 
The proposal might, however, be dropped at any 
stage, without reference to the expert by whom 
it was originated. If the question was merely one 
of scientific procedure, or co-ordination of scientific 
results, which had no reference to revenue or ad- 
ministration, then there were facilities for com- 
municating direct with the Agricultural Adviser, 
and through him to the Government of India. 


68216. The Agricultural Service was not one 
which required mere mental ability. Agriculture 
was a business, and anyone who was not a capable 
business man was of no use to the Service. A 
man; could not be a successful man of business 
without technical knowledge, and for district 
work what they wanted was technical knowledge 
combined with business capacity. 


68217. (Mr. Sly.) Local recruits to the Agricul- 
tural Department started on a salary of Rs. 35 
etd to Rs. 50. He considered that such officers 
could in time be trained up to the standard 
required for the Imperial service. He agreed that 
better material might be obtained for the Imperial 
Service if officers were recruited direct to the Pro- 
vincial Service on Rs. 200 a month, but they would 
not have had the necessary initial training. His 
eupeeuoy was to recruit Indians from the 
subordinate to the Provincial Service; to test their 
capacity for a certain number of years; then, if 
necessary, to put selected officers through a post 
graduate course, preferably in India; and ulti- 
mately to promote them to the Imperial Service. 


68218. The present average age of entry of the 
sixty men in the Imperial Department was 27 years 
and eight months. The ages at entry ranged from 
20 to 40. \Agriculturists should, he considered, 
have obtained a diploma from a_ recognised 
college, and should also have completed at least 
one year’s training on a farm in England. That 
would make them 23 years of age. The research 
officer should have taken an honours degree at a 
recognised school, and should have completed at 
least two years on research, which would bring him 
to about 25 or over. 


68219. On the whole he would be against bringing 
out a number of short-term specialists for the De- 
partment, as it would take a number of years for 
them to get accustomed to the conditions of the 
country. He quoted the instance of an eminent 
geologist who came out and proved an utter 
failure. He would be prepared to admit a possible 
exception in the case of a man who was engaged 
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for a short term simply for the investigation of a 
special subject, but it would be an enormously 
expensive arrangement. Taking the post of 
bacteriologist, he explained that the bacterio- 
logical conditions of the soil in India were so 
different from those of the soil in England or in 
any temperate clime, that it would be useless to 
bring out a man of established reputation in 
England for a short period. It would be much 
better to appoint permanently men from England 
who had been trained as researchers. 

68220. His colleagues considered that, if possible, 
the post of Director should be filled from the 
Agricultural Service and not by an Indian Civil 
Service officer, but personally he was not in favour 
of an immediate change. At present officers in the 
Agricultural Service were too young to fill the 
posts and if a Departmental] officer were appointed 
he would hold the position for too long a time; 
and possibly also there were not enough officers 
in the Service from whom a selection could be 
made. He did not think it would be a suitable 
system to select an officer for a provincial director- 
ship from the whole of India. There would be no 
objection to bringing a man from one part of the 
Gangetic plain to another part, provided the local 
Service was safeguarded against any injustice, and 
there might be no difficulty in taking a man from 
Bombay and putting him in the Central Provinces, 
but it would be a great mistake to bring a man 
from the Gangetic plain down to Madras. 

68221. The position of Director should be open to 
the expert as well as to the agriculturist, but if 
there were two men available, one an expert and 
the other an agriculturist, he would chose the 
district officer for the post, other things being 
equal. 

68222. It was not the case that experts (who 
should be a much smaller body than the Deputy 
Directors) were given compensation in the form of 
appointments at Pusa and special allowances. He 
was afraid the special allowances at Pusa were 
absolutely illusory. He believed that if the posts 
at Pusa were thrown open to the Department they 
would all go begging. If an officer from Madras 
was transferred to Pusa his provincial work would 
come to an end, and he would have to start all over 
again under entirely different conditions, in which 
he would not be interested. Jt was this con- 
sideration more than anything else which prevented 
men from going to Pusa. The theory under which 
the best of the provincial experts were selected to 
hold appointments at Pusa had broken down com- 
pletely. 

68223. A scheme providing that the Agricultural 
Service should have one of its own officers at its 
head that the Veterinary Department and Co- 
operative Credit Department should also be placed 
in charge of one of its own officers and that above 
these three branches of the’ Service, there should 
be an officer of the Indian Civil Service acting as 
Commissioner and dealing direct with the 
Government was a step in the right direction; but 
it was not an ideal scheme. A better system would 
be to have a trained technical officer acting as 
Commissioner. He agreed that one man could not 
be an expert in all three branches, but an officer 
trained in the technical work of any one of them 
would be much better fitted for the post of Com- 
missioner than a mere administrator. He would 
not in the least mind a veterinary officer holding 
the position; he would be better qualified than an 
Indian Civil Service officer. What Government 
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wanted was an expert adviser and not a mere 
secretary.* . 

68224, (Mr, Fisher.) For the purposes of agricul- 
ture India could be divided into four main tracts, 
and there would no difficulty in transferring 
experts within the limits of those tracts, but if he 
was transferred from one tract to another, he would 
at first be under very great disadvantages. 

68225. He would certainly not recommend that 
all candidates for the Agricultural Department in 
India should have passed through the agricultural 
course at Cambridge; there would be no advantage 
at all in that, and the Department would not 
obtain as good a class of man as it did at the 
present time. : 

68226. Nor would there be any advantage in 
selecting men at a comparatively, young age, and in 

utting them through a course in an Agricultural 
Uolege afterwards. The present plan was quite 
satisfactory. 

68227. The starting pay of specialists and agricul- 
turists would have to vary, because of the different 
qualifications required. For a scientific expert the 

epartment would have to bargain directly in 
every case. There was no way of commanding 
the services of a good scientfic expert in India, 
unless he was paid a very high figure. In his 
view a man might become a scientific expert two 
years after he had taken his degree. If an Indian 
obtained a good degree in India, and afterwards 
did well as a scientific research student at 
Cambridge, he should certainly be admitted 
straight imto the Imperial Service, but he had 
never-yet come across such a case. 

68228. It would undoubtedly be more desirable 
at the present moment to strengthen the agricul- 
tural side of the Department than to increase the 
number of scientific and research officers, 

68229. (Mr. Madge.) He fully believed that the 
operations of the Agricultural Department were 
sufficiently remunerative to justify a large measure 
of development. That view had been pressed upon 
the Government of India and a series of reports 
had been sent up at different times. During the 
recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture at 
Coimbatore, the dominant note was that great 
expansion must take place in district work. 

68230. There was a class of landowner in Madras 
which corresponded with the landowners in Bengal 
who really took an interest in their estates, with 
the view of improving them, and the department 
had many friends amongst them. 

68231. It was very hard upon a young man 
straight from college to be put in full administra- 
tive charge, and he would prefer that newly entered 
officers should have a certain amount of training 
before being placed in full control. 

68232. (Mr. Buckley.) On the whole he thought it 
would be advisable to have a selection bar at 
Rs, 1,000 provided that there were not only a 
limited number of appointments above Rs. 1,000. 

68233. He looked forward to the time when there 
would be a Deputy Director in each district. The 
first step, however, would be to get assistant 
directors in each district working under Deputy 
Directors who were in charge of four or five 
districts. 





* The witness afterwards wrote: “I wish to modify 
this paragraph in that my answer had to be on the spur 
of the moment. After thinking the matter over and con- 
sidering the type of Government in India and the excel- 
lence of the Civil Service, I withdraw my objection to 
a8 member of that Service occupying the post of Pusa 
Commissioner.” 


(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R. Ry. Rar Banapur K. Ranaacnarnrak Avargal, Government Lecturing Botanist, Agricultural College, 


Coimba 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 

68234. A Provincial Service is necessary for this 
College, and some additions also to the executive 
branch. In all the other provinces, except Madras, 
there is a Provincial Service attached to the Agri- 


Vot Vy. 
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cultural College. At Poona there are four or five 
men in the provincial grade. At Nagpur five, and 
in the Agricultural College at Pusa a number of 
them. n Bombay there are four divisional 
inspectors in the provincial grade, and in the 
Central Provinces there are seven men. 
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In the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, there 
are 21 assistants at present and not even cne in 
the Provincial Service. In the Forest College, 
which is also a technical college like our college, 
all the assistants are in the Provincial Service. 
The course in the Forest College is simpler and 
shorter than our college course. : : 

Even at Saidapet there were two persons in this 
grade. (One was acting as Vice-Principal for ten 
years. ; 

ae) step will add to the prestige of the college, 
and the college will become more popular. Further, 
this will certainly attract superior type of men, and 
they will stick on to the Department and all the 
experience they gain wul be an advantage to the 
coilege. Good men will take up appointinents even 
in the lower grades, for there is every chance of 
their getting promotion. At present there is no 
inducement. 


68235. (III) Conditions of Service.—The condi- 
tions of service so far as leave and such other 
privileges are concerned, the officers are at a dis- 
advantage. They have lost all the advantages they 
have been enjoying while under the Educational 
Department, and even the few advantages of the 
Revenue Department are denied to them. ‘I'he 
work of the assistants in this college is more 
arduous than in the Educational Departinent. 
Ofticers in the Educational Department have more 
pay, better prospects of promotion, and plenty of 
Jeisure besides the vacation leave. 


68236. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—For. our 
college we must have at least five appointments 
in the gazetted Service. All these may be on same 
pay, one being attached to each section. Or we 
may have different grades as in the Forest College, 
inasmuch as our coliege is in no way less important 
or inferior as regards the training. 

At present there is a stop at Hs. 250, and coni- 
paratively speaking this is not fair. ‘This college 
18 more important, or at least as important as any 
other professional college, and as such it is only 
fair to bring this college in line with the other 
colleges, as regards pay, staff and conditions of 
service. This college certainly deserves, at least 
as much consideration as the Forest College, if we 
bear in mind the needs of the country. At present 
there may not be a great need for men of a superior 
type, but as soon as the college and the Department 
pass beyond the initial stage, there will be a great 
need for a better class of men. 

[See also the supplementary statement by Rai Bahadur 
K. Rangachariar, immediately below. ] 


Supplementary Written Statement. 


68237. () Method of Recruitment.—(A) Indian 
Agricultural Service.—Officers of this Service may 
be considered under two distinct classes: (J) 
Specialists and (2) Agriculturists proper, as the 
type of men required for the two branches are 
ditferent. 


(1) Specialists.—For some more years the spe- 
cialists intended for research work of a higher 
order in the Department have to be recruited 
entirely from amongst Europeans, or Indians that 
have received a sound training in foreign Universi- 
ties. Arrangements should, however, be made to 
bring into existence Indians capable of doing re- 
search work. Graduates in science of the Indian 
Universities that show special aptitude for science 
may be selected and sent to foreign countries for 
special training and drafted into the Department 
after the training. The scientific experts must con- 
sider the fraining of the Assistants under them for 
research work and the improving of the laboratories 
so as to bring them to the level of the model 
laboratories in Europe and America as a part and 
the foremost of their duties. 


(2) Agriculturists proper.—As regards the officers 
who are to be pure agriculturists, recruitment 
should not be confined to the Europeans only. 
Indians should have a greater share in this cadre 
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than Europeans, because agricultural experts have 
to deal more directly with the ryot than the officers 
of other Departments. The officer for the agri- 
cultural side should possess a very intimate know- 
ledge of the ryots’ ways of thinking, their language 
and their needs to gain the confidence of the ryot. 
An European officer, however sympathetic and 
enthusiastic, cannot be expected to be able to do 
this work with the same facility as an Indian. 

The present system of recruitment to the Indian 
Agricultural Service is that, when a vacancy occurs 
or is about to occur, the Secretary of State is in- 
formed and he selects a man, no nomination being 
usually sent up by the Local Government. This 
leads to the restriction of the selection to men 
resident in England and to the exclusion of Indians 
with foreign University qualifications who may have 
returned to India. : 

(B) Provincial Agricultural Service.—Recruitment 
for the Provincial Service, which, it is hoped, will 
be brought into existence soon, must be partly from 
the Subordinate Service and partly by direct 
nomination of men possessing high qualifications. 

If the Scientific Assistants are trained properly 
by the experts, there need not be a special leave 
reserve in the Indian Agricultural Service. In the 
Educational Department the vacancies occurring by 
the granting of leave in the Indian Educational 
Service are filled up by selecting men from the 
Provincial Service. 

68238. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—All Assistants and officers of the grade of the 
Provincial Service should cig / be graduates 
in science and they should be made to undergo a 
course of training in Agriculture proper for a year. 
This system should be adopted until the local 
Agricultural College is able to turn out Licentiates 
in Agriculture of the right type, that is, men with 
good general education. 

68239. (III) Conditions of Service.—At present 
the officers are expected to do both research 
and training work. This is not a mannecieny 
arrangement. An officer engaged in researc 
work cannot devote sufficient time to teachin ; 
without detriment to his research work. 
Teaching in this college is of a different type, 
and is far more taxing than in Arts colleges. 
Much time and Eresous preparation are needed 
for teaching and this, by itself, is a very hard 
task. So it 1s unfair to expect men who are teach- 
ing to take part in regular research work. 

The primary duties of the experts being research 
work, the teaching has to be left entirely to the 
Indian Assistants and it is necessary that. they must 
be in the Provincial Service. 


68240. (IV) Conditicns of Salary.—The Agricul- 
tural Department must be on a par with the Edu- 
cational or Revenue Department as regards pay, 
prospects, ete. ; 

68241. (V) Conditions of Leave.—Rules as re- 
gards privilege leave so far as applicable to the 
teaching section are a very great hardship. At 
present they are allowed to take privilege leave 
only during the vacation time. The principle on 
which vacation leave is given to teachers and pro- 
fessors in schools and colleges should not be ignored 
in this Department, as teaching work in this college 
1S More arduous. 


68242. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the pon eae of non-Europeans, ete.—There is 
no need for any limitation as regards the employ- 
ment in any branch of this Department, unlike the 
Indian Civil Service, for which such limitations 
may be considered necessary for political reasons. 


68243. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service.—The post of the Director of 
Pgrculnns should be held only by an experienced 
officer of the Indian Civil Service who is specially 
trained. In view of the varied experience he gains 
in district work and his intimate Diowladas of the 
conditions of the ryot, he is best fitted to be the 
head of this Department. 
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Rar Banapur K. Rancacwagrak called and. examined. 


68244. (Chairman.) The witness had occupied the 
position of lecturing botanist at the Coimbatore 
College for the past two years. He had been 
16 years in the deeviee. e had previously been 
connected with the Educational Department, from 
which he was lent to the Agricultural Department, 
and subsequently he became permanently attached 
to the latter Service. 

68245. His first written statement consisted 
mainly of recommendations as to the organisation 
of the Provincial Service in the Agricultural 


College. The present scale of pay which he re- 
ceived in his present position rose from Rs. 330 
to Rs. 660. e had modified his view as to the 


Provincial Service in a second written statement 
which he had forwarded to the Commission. His 
present idea was that there should be an inter- 
mediate Service leading to the Imperial Service. 
He preferred that method of recruitment of Indians 
to the higher Service to direct recruitment. He 
had two objects in view. If there were capable 
Indians they should be put straight away into the 
Provincial Service, with a view to being promoted 
tc the higher Service. He would also give some 
encouragement to those who entered the subordi- 
nate Service, in that they would have higher pay 
when they retired. For that double object, it was 
necessary to have an intermediate grade. 

68246. There were five definite scientific sections 

in the College, and at least one assistant ought to 
be on a higher grade of pay, so that he might have 
a better status. At present there was a good 
deal of difference between the assistant and the 
expert. The latter naturally did not consider an 
assistant as his equal. e recommended the estab- 
lishment of a grade on Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. He 
meant that men would be promoted into the 
Rs. 500 grade, and if satisfactory there they would 
move on into the higher Service. His suggestion 
applied both to the teaching side and to the agri- 
cultural side. 
_ 68247, He thought the qualifications for entry 
into the college should be a distinct aptitude for 
science, and a subsequent agricultural training: 
He would test a man’s aptitude for science by 
an ordinary examination in one of the local 
colleges. 

68248. He would sooner see recruitment to the 
superior service by promotion from the Provincial 
Service than by a double process of promotion from 
the subordinate service to the Provincial Service. 
and from the Provincial Service to the Imperial 
Service. 

68249. He did not agree with the suggestion that 
10 per cent. of the vacancies in the Imperial Service 
should be reserved for Indians. There should be 


no limitation whatever, but there should be a pre- 
nonderance of Indians in the purely agricultural 
ine. 

68250. With regard to the system of trainee at 
the College, he was of the opinion that the College 
should provide training for the higher class of 
agriculturists of India, and also a training for the 
ryots. 

68251. Another point he wished to bring forward 
was that at present an agricultural graduate 
suffered very much in comparison with an ordinary 
graduate. Both took a four years’ course. The 
arts graduate, however, was eligible to enter any 
department of the public service, whereas an agri- 
cultural graduate was supposed to be unfit for 
such positions. He was not considered as equal 
to the ordinary arts graduate. As a matter of 
fact if he was properly trained in the Agricultural 
College he ought to be superior to the ordinary 
arts graduate, because the scientific course in the 
Agricultural College was of a superior kind. He 
had been told that the training given at the Agri- 
cultural College in India was as good as that given 
in England. 

68252. (Mr. Madge.) He thought a general admis- 
sion to the effect that only people who were capable 
would be selected for promotion to the higher 
posts of the Service would give greater encourage- 
ment than the setting apart of a number of listed 
posts. 

68253. (Mr. Fisher.) Assistants in the Agricultural 
Department had no chance of rising beyond Rs. 250, 
whereas in the Educational fs rho they could 
rise to Rs. 700. He admitted that no definite offer 
was made to teachers entering the College that 
they would rise to Rs. 700. 

68254. (Mr. Sly.) There were two provincial ap- 
pointments in the Agricultural Department, on 
Rs, 250 rising to Rs. 400, and there were five ap- 
pointments on Rs. 150 rising to Rs. 250. He sug- 
gested the creation of a further intermediate ser- 
vice with five appointments ranging between 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 500. Officers for such posts should 
be recruited from amongst science graduates of the 
Indian Universities, who had undergone a subse- 
quent period of training. 

68255. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He was_not trans- 
ferred at his own request from the Educational 
Department to the Agricultural Department. When 
he was transferred the conditions of service in the 
Agricultural Department were the same as they 
were at present, but he was not aware that he 
would be retained in the Agricultural Department. 
He was lent on a five years’ agreement, but after 
four years had elapsed, it was thought necessary 
that he should stay in the Department, and he did 

- not object. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written Statement relating to the Ayricultural 
Department. : : 
68256. PRELIMINARY.—I am called upon to 
submit my remarks at very short notice on m 
return from furlough after two years’ absence. | 
therefore propose to deal with the matter in 


VoL XV. 


R. R. Scorr, Esq. (Joint Secretary). 


., Director of Agriculture, Bombay. 


general terms. I shall be prepared to give detailed 
reasons for my opinions, if called upon to do so. 
Our Imperial and Provincial Staff consists of two 
classes (a) District Staff, consisting of the Deputy 
Directors and Inspectors of Agriculture, (b) the 
Staff of the Poona Agricultural College and Re- 
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search Institute, consisting of the Professors and 
Assistant Professors of the various Sciences in- 
volved. It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
the multifarious duties of both the District and the 
Teaching Staft are such that they do not admit of 
an adequate amount of research taking place, and 
it cannot be long before it is recognised that we 
cannot make satisfactory progress as a Scientific 
Department without the services of men who 
possess both the training and the leisure necessary 
tor adequate research. I would therefore add a 
third class to the two already mentioned and divide 
the Department into three branches, namely: (a) 
District Staff, (b) Teaching Staff, (c) Research Staff, 
without, of course, meaning to imply that branches 
(a) and (0) are not to do any research. 


68257. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—Members 
of the Imperial Service are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India. Members of the 
Provincial Department are appointed by the Bom- 
bay Government. I can suggest no better method 
of recruitment. 


68258. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—It has been customary to post new proba- 
tioners for the Imperial Service to Pusa. When 
such men are destined for the District or Teaching 
branches, it is desirable that they should be posted 
at once to a Provincial Department, if possible to 
the Province in which they are likely to serve in 
order that they may become acquainted with the 
natural conditions, rural problems and depart- 
neva organisation, with which they will have to 

eal, 

As regards probation, the period of three years 
should be sufficient if the probationer is serving 
throughout the period under the same supervision, 
but may be insufficient in cases where either he or 
the Supervising Officer is transferred. For the 
purpose of a general rule, however, I think that 
the period of three years is suitable. 

8 regards research men, it will be necessary to 
have the widest field of choice either from our 
existing District and Teaching Staffs, with or with- 
out additional special training, or from men from 
other countries who are actually engaged in re- 
search work. In the latter case, the conditions of 
service, either permanent or temporary, would 
have to be fixed to meet each individual case, and 
there should be no hard-and-fast-rules. It would 
be an essential and important part of the duties 
of such research workers that they should asso- 
ciate with them in their research work other 
selected members of our staff in such a way as 
to igs them to take up independent research 
work, 

I think it must be confessed that at present our 
District Staff as a whole are not in sufficient 
touch with research work and that the Depart- 
ment is suffering from this cause. 


68259. (III) Conditions of Service.—The existing 
conditions of service appear to me to be suitable. 


68260. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The pay of 
any class of men must be fixed on a consideration 
of the market rate of pay that such men 
can command, and the conditions under which 
they will have to perform their work. In the 
case of the Agricultural Officers, brought from 
England, the rate of pay must be fixed so as to 
attract the right class of men, to compensate them 
for the disadvantages and expenses of foreign 
service, and to keep them satisfied that they are 
getting adequate remuneration for their work as 
compared with other similar services in this 
country and in other countries. I think that the 
present rates of pay sanctioned for the members 
of the Imperial Agricultural Service fairly meet 
the case—at any rate, in the earlier period of 
their service. As regards the latter part of their 
service, it is to be noticed that they reach the 
maximum, viz., Rs. 1,000 per mensem in the four- 
teenth year of their service, and in the case of the 
men who have been appointed direct on Rs. 500 
per mensem, in the eleventh year of their service. 
The only increment in pay that then remains for 
them to look to under the existing arrangements is 
the chance of a special allowance as Principal of 


an Agricultural College or a Member of the Pusa 
Staff, which, from the nature of the work that 
some of them perform, they are very unlikely to 
obtain, however efficient they may be. I think 
that this should be provided for, but I am not 
prepared to make definite suggestions on the spur 
of the moment. I made enquiries in Java as to the 
rate of pay given to the scientific experts recruited 
in Holland for the Java Agricultural Department, 
and ascertained that the rates of pay were very 
similar to ours, viz., Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem for the great bulk of the staff, and a few 
posts of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,200 per 
mensem for the men in the most responsible posi- 
tions. A Government post in Java, however, 
includes amongst its attractions a free passage 
to and from Europe for the officer and his family, 
and in some cases a rent-free house. It must 
be realised that the average rate of pay obtained 
by men doing this kind of work in their own 
country is much lower than we have to pay for 
European experts in India. At the College where I 
received my agricultural instruction, the salary of 
the Professors was £300 a year and of the Assistant 
Professors £120 a year, and some very capable 
men had been working at the latter rate of pay 
for many years, with little chance of promotion. 
At the Agricultural College, Utah, U.S.A., a large 
institution with a teaching and research staff of 
80) the rates of pay are as follows:—Graduates 
are-engaged in the first instance on a salary of 


800 dols..a year (Rs. 200 per mensem); those that 


rove themselves capable will become Assistant 
Ptaieteors, after a period of from 3 to 10 years, 
on a salary of from 1,200 dols. to 2,000 dols. a 
year (Rs. 300 to 500 per mensem), and those who 
eventually become Professors get a salary of 
1,800 dols. to 3,600 dols. a year (Rs. 450 to Rs. 900 
pet|mensem). There are no pensions. These rates 
are extraordinarly low when consideration is paid 
to the cost of living and the rate of salaries in 
America; indeed, the salary of 800 dols. a year, 
which is all that a selected graduate will get for a 
period which may extend to 10 years, is just about 
the pay that an unskilled labourer will get in the 
same locality ; but there is no difficulty in getting 
good men to take the jobs, because of the interest 
that they take in the work and the dignity that is 
attached to the position. 

As regards the scale of pay sanctioned for our 
Provincial Department, viz., Rs. 350—50-2—550 for 
Extra-Deputy Directors, and Rs. 200—30-2—350 for 
Divisional Inspectors and Assistant Professors, 1 
think that these rates are suitable. Having regard 
to the cost of living in India, they compare favour- 
ably with rates of pay given in other countries to 
men doing this class of work in their own country. 
We have hitherto had no difficulty in recruiting 
for the Department the best of our Agricultural 
Graduates. It is necessary, however, to keep the 
rates on a level approximating to the rates paid 
for similar work in other Departments in the 
Presidency, or we should not obtain the men, and 
it may be necessary eventually to raise the maxi- 
mum rates for men in the Provincial Service who 
are appointed to positions involving much respon- 
sibility. The rates are certainly lower than those 
given to the European staff, and it may be asked 
“ Why not substitute Indian for European staff?” 
IT am dealing with this matter in my remarks under 
Heading VII. 


68261. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial._I gather from the re- 
ports submitted by some of the members of the 
Provincial Service in this Presidency that they 
have three main objections to the existing division 
between the Imperial and Provincial Departments. 
The first objection is regarding the different rates 
of pay. I have already dealt with this matter 
aude: Heading IV. 

The second objection consists in the allegation 
that Members of the Provincial Department are 
not given sufficient freedom or scope for inde- 
pendent work, but are unduly subjected to the 
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Members of the Imperial Service. Whatever 
system of division or classification of officers may 
be adopted, some officers must serve under the 
general orders and supervision of others. ‘The 
amount of independence granted by an officer to 
any officer who serves under him will depend on the 
temperament and experience of the controlling 
officer, on the one hand, and on the capacity, 
resourcefulness and reliability of the subordinate 
dilicer on the other hand. It is certainly very 
desirable that officers in the Provincial Service 
should be given a large degree of independence, and 
anything like excessive departmentalism is to be 
deprecated in the Agricultural Department; but 
this is a matter that depends very much on the 
personal equation, and 1 do not see how it can 
be provided for by any hard and fast rules. The 
Department is a new one from top to bottom, and 
we are all in need of criticism. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that such criticisms as are made 
shall never hurt anyone’s feelings. In so far as 
any genuine grievance exists, however, under this 
head, it points to defective administration rather 
than to defective rules. 

The third objection, that the division of the 
Department into Imperial and Provincial is dero- 
gatory to the latter and checks esprit de corps 
seems to have little substance apart from the two 
cbjections already noted. I do not see that there 
is anything in the terms Imperial and Provincial 
that is objectionable; but if any sentimental 
grievance exists on this point, I should have no 
objection to the abolition of the terms, and to 
place all the officers on one list. 

As regards the employment of Europeans and 
Indians in the Department, I see no reason why 
any man should not be promoted to any post for 
which he is qualified. Indians have already been 
appointed to high posts in this Department. But 
speaking as Director of Agriculture, with reference 
to the present generation and the work in hand, 


Mr. G. F. Kratines 


68264. (Chairman.) The witness had occupied his 
present position for six years. He had been 19 
years in the service. Prior to his taking up the 
Directorship he had undergone a two years’ agri- 
cultural course in England. 

68265. He had suggested dividing the depart- 
ment into three branches, but he did not intend to 
imply that there should be any hard and fast 
division. With regard to the suggestion of other 
witnesses, that there should be no further separa- 
tion between research and administration than 
existed at present, and that it would be injurious 
to the progress of agriculture if such were the 
case, he said that to some extent there might be 
difficulties in that respect under the scheme he 
had put forward. Under present conditions men 
who ought to be in a position to undertake re- 
search work had not sufficient time to do so; 
they were occupied with teaching work, with 
administrative work, and with a mass of cor- 
respondence with the public. They ought to. be 
relieved of some of this work, in order that they 
could devote more exclusive attention to research. 
He would like to have some men whose primary 
work was research, and who would form a definite 
branch of the service recruited in a different way. 
How they would be recruited would depend on 
how it was possible to recruit them. It would be 
dificult to obtain suitable men, and there would 
have to be an absolutely free hand in the matter 
of recruitment. He certainly thought that re- 
search work could be combined with a certain 
amount of teaching. 

68266. The suggestion that the Pusa staff should 
consist of officers who had attained high posi- 
tions and who were near the end of their service, 
and that they should form an Advisory Board for 
agriculture for all India, was no doubt a valuable 
one, but he had always understood thab the 


I think that a proportion of European officers is 
essential in both the District and Teaching 
Branches (vide classification of branches made in 
paragraph 2). As regards the Research Branch, 
which does not yet exist apart from the two 
branches already mentioned, but which I hope to 
see shortly created, the only qualification needed 
is capacity for and experience in research work. 
At present I think we must look outside India for 
the men we want, but the sooner they can be 
obtained in India the better for all concerned. 

68262. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—It is very 
important that close and friendly relations should 
exist between the Agricultural Department on 
the one hand and the Indian Civil Service and 
Irrigation and Forest Departments on the other 
hand ; and this need will increase as time goes on. 
Hitherto our relations with other departments 
have been most friendly, and many officers in the 
Indian Civil Service and other Departments have 
co-operated with our work in the most cordial way. 
The Department is expanding rapidly, gaining 
experience daily and improving its organisation. 
I anticipate that in the near future it will be 
expected to advise and co-operate in matters with 
which it has hitherto had little concern; and it 
is probable that questions will arise regarding 
its exact position in the general scheme of admini- 
stration. Such questions must be disposed of 
as they arise. 

68263. In conclusion, I would suggest that the 
future of the Agricultural Department is not yet 
sufficiently defined to make it possible at this 
stage to provide for future contingencies, and 
would deprecate any attempt, at this stage of 
development, to fetter our expanding activities by 
hard and fast rules. Rules which are suitable for 
one Province to-day are often inapplicable to 
another Province to-day, or even to the same 
Province in a few years time. 


called and examined. 


primary object of Pusa was to provide for post- 
graduate research, and that research would be 
carried on by the members of the institute, who 
would be prepared to train other people in their 
methods. Certainly, in so far as a staff could be 
brought into existence there, which would be able 
to advise the Provinces generally on matters which 
they were investigating, it would be, and was at 
present, very valuable. The conditions at Pusa, 
however, were very different from what they were 
in other parts of India and the distances to be 
covered were so large that Bombay, for instance, 
very seldom saw members of the Pusa_ staff. 
Although he would like to see Pusa raised to the 
highest possible standard, he regarded it as essen- 
tial that there should be other research centres in 
appropriate localities. He did not think in prac- 
tice it would work out that Pusa could be a senior 
research centre with authority over the other 
centres. He thought each Province must do a 
great deal of its own research work, as the con- 
ditions in different, Provinces were so very varied. 
There were problems in the drier parts of the 
Leo Presidency which were not known at 
usa. 

68267. He thought in years to come a certain 
number of the Deputy Directors would be quali- 
fied to hold the post of Director of Agriculture. 
Jt was mainly a matter of personal characteristics. 
The main part of the work which a Director had 
to do was administrative, and so long as a man 
had the capacity to do that kind of work, it did 
not matter whether he belonged to the agricul- 
tural service or to some other service. Of course, 
the man occupying the post should know some- 
thing about the subject. As the work of the ser- 
vice expanded it would tend to become more 
administrative, and it would train men to become 
better administrators in the higher branch. 
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68268. He regarded it as important that pro- 
vided competent men could be found, there should 
be an indigenous agency in India in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

68269. The Bombay Presidency was divided into 
four divisions, one of which was in charge of an 
Extra Deputy Director, a member of the Pro- 
vincial Service. That gentleman had been selected 
from amongst a number of candidates about 7 or 
8 years ago, and was sent to Cambridge for a 
special agricultural training. Having taken his 
diploma he returned to the Presidency, and was 
appointed first of all as Divisional Inspector of 
Agriculture, and was subsequently promoted to 
the position of Extra Deputy Director. He came 
from the cultivator classes. 

638270. Difficulty was experienced in the Bombay 
Presidency in getting men from the cultivator 
classes with sufficient education to make capable 
administrators. There was, however, a certain 
‘number of such men. Another difficulty was that 
a man might come from the cultivator classes but 
have no experience of cultivation. 

68271. The only way in which active steps could 
be taken with a view to getting into the Service 
officers who had previous agricultural associa- 
tions was to try and catch such men young, and 
get them to join the Department. Some years 
ago he had visited most of the High Schools in 
the Presidency, and had tried to pick out boys of 
the cultivator classes for scholarships at the agri- 
cultural college. He picked out some, but a good 
many of them failed to get through their examin- 
ations. Others were doing successfully. On 
the research side, it was less important to attract 
men from the cultivator class. 


68272. Assuming that they had discovered a man 
who showed promise of making a good research 
officer, the decision as to sending him for a post- 
graduate course to Pusa would depend entirely 
on whether Pusa was offering facilities in that 
particular branch of research. He would sooner 
send a man to Poona for some classes of work 
than to Pusa. There existed at Poona all the 
arrangements and equipment for efficient post: 
graduate work in some of the scientific branches 
of research. The scientific staff at Poona con- 
sisted of an agricultural chemist, an agricultural 
botanist, a professor of agriculture and_ six 
assistant professors in various branches. That 
was not an adequate staff; there should be an 
increase, because the officers had to do a number 
of other duties in addition to their teaching and 
research work. 

68273. He regarded it as important that there 
should be an increase on the administrative side 
of the Service. The charges were still very big, 
and might with advantage be further sub-divided. 

68274. The best training an Indian could have 
for the Imperial Service was to serve in the first 
instance in the Provincial Branch, and having 
shown his capacity, he should then be sent to 
Europe to broaden his experience and to carry 
out further studies. In his opinion that was a 
better method than direct recruitment. 

68275. He regarded the scale for the Provincial 
Service as adequate, excent possibly towards the 
end of a man’s service. The deficiency here had 
however, not yet arisen, as the service was still 
young. 

68276. As to whether the salary of an Extra 
Deputy Director who was in charge of a division, 
and doing work of the same responsibility as the 
Deputy Director, was adequate by comparison 
with that of officers in the Imperial Service doing 
the same work alongside of him, it was a matter 
of the relative cost of living, and of the market 
rate of the European on the one side, and of the 
similarly trained Indian on the other. An Extra 
Deputy Director received up to Rs. 550 whereas 
Deputy Directors might rise to Rs. 1,000. He 
would not consider that an undue disparity in 
pay for work of comparable value. He regarded 
the matter entirely from the point of view of 
market. values. 

68277. If the work developed to any considerable 


extent, he agreed that there might be a senior 
officer who would have general contro) over the 
whole of the Services which dealt with agricul- 
ture, and who would be a connecting link between 
those Services and Government, each of them 
having its own departmental head. There would 
be plenty of work for such an officer to perform. 
68278. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The assistance 
which the Bombay Agricultural Service had 
hitherto obtained from Pusa had been mainly 
in the direction of training members of its staff 
in entomology and mycology. Pusa was not 
of very great use in co-ordinating the work 
which was performed by different branches 
of the Agricultural Department in different 
Provinces. Asked whether it would not be an 
improvement to have an _ institution which 
would help to co-ordinate the work, and prevent 
overlapping, the witness said that each depart- 
ment published its own report, in addition to 
which the Depuly Directors of one Province for 
the most part knew the Deputy Directors of 
another, and wrote a good deal, demi-officially, 
to each other. In that way the several Provinces 
kept in touch. The Department in Bombay 
followed the work which was being done by Pusa 
through the medium of the Pusa Bulletins. The 
Department was in demi-official correspondence 
with Pusa, but to a less extent than with the 
neighbouring Provinces. Some of the men in the 
Bombay Service who had been trained at Pusa 
kept.im touch with Pusa officers; he was thinking 
specially of the entomologist and mycologist, who 
derived considerable help from the officers who 
had trained them at Pusa. 
68279. It was suggested to him that at present 
Departments connected with Agriculture were 
under some official of the Civil Service, who might 
or might not be experienced or interested in them. 
In future they should all be grouped under one 
Officer. who would be called a Commissioner for 
Rural Development, and who should be ex hypothesi 
a man who had devoted a certain amount of time 
“in his Service to gaining knowledge of, and taking 
anvinterest in, the agricultural problems of the 
country, and in all problems connected with agri- 
cultural life. Therefore, each of those Depart- 
ments would be certain, when it came into contact 
with the big machinery of Government, of obtain- 
ing a hearing, and of putting its suggestions be- 
fore a man who would be sympathetic, and who 
would be able to co-ordinate their work, and to 
balance the claims of one or other Department to 
favourable treatment by Government. It seemed 
to him, however, that the Rural Commissioner 
would really be what the Director of Agriculture 
at present ought to be, only under another name. 
In the Bombay Presidency the Director of Agri- 
culture did at present control the Veterinary 
Department, and the Co-operative Credit Society. 
He agreed, however, that the principle had a good 
deal to recommend it. It would be desirable that 
a person so appointed should be called a Rural 
Commissioner rather than a Director of Agricul- 
ture, so as to avoid friction with certain Services. 
68280. An Indian certainly possessed qualities 
which made him more valuable than a European 
in popularising the work of the Department. The 
extent to which he did so would vary in different 
tracts, but, taking it generally, an Indian was 
necessary in order to vopularise the work. The 
reason he said it would vary in different tracts 
was because in some tracts cultivators were more; 
and in other tracts were less, impressed, when a 
European arrived on the scene. Some Indians 
had shown very great aptitude for that special 
class of work. It was in that direction that he 
looked for the greatest benefit to the country from 
the larger employment of Indians. 
68281. (Mr. Madge.) There would be no objection 
to interchanges between Research Officers and 
Administrative Officers, provided that they were 
limited to suitable cases. The advantage of 
having research work going on in Bombay 
Presidency would be enormous, partly because the 
conditions were different from those which pre- 
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vailed in other provinces, and partly because there 
would be created in the midst of the Presidency 
an atmosphere of research, which would have an 
extraordinarily educative influence on the students 
and staff. 

_ 68282, It might be necessary to umport specialists 
in research work for short periods, but it would 
be very difficult to get suitable men te break their 
connections in England in order to come out to 
India for a short time. : 

68283. He did not know that many landlords in- 
dulged in scientific study themselves, but they 
were interested in results obtained, and they 
were interested in the subject of agriculture 
generally. There was a short course at the College 
which was attended by young landowners, or the 
sons of landowneis who wished to improve the 
cultivation on their own lands. Some of the 
bigger landowners also sent their sons to the 
College. 

68284. Many of the cultivators’ methods were 
extremely good, and the Department did not try 
to work against them. The difficulty of intro- 
ducing many scientific methods was lack of means 
on the part of the cultivator to adopt them. 
Cheapness had driven him to methods which he 
would abandon if he were better off. 

68285. (Mr. Fisher.) Some of the six assistant 
professors at Poona College were trained in the 
College; others had been to Cambridge, and 
others had not been to either Poona or Cam: 
bridge. Those who had been to Cambridge had 
profited by the training they had received there. 
It was to the advantage of their general educa- 
tion that agricultural students should go to Cam- 
bridge in order to become qualified for teaching 
work in agricultural colleges. The mere fact of 
seeing another country greatly enlarged their 
experience. 

68286. Some of the assistant professors were 
doing original research work, and were good at it. 
He would be in favour of sending assistant pro- 
fessors of Provincial Colleges to Pusa for a term 
of study in mycology and entomology. : 

68287. His main desire was to get such a 
strengthening of the staff at Poona as to enable 
them to devote more time to research, but he did 
not want any hard and fast separation between 
teaching and research work. He also thought that 
research and teaching should be combined with 
district work. It would be difficult for district 
men to keep in efficient contact with research 
work, as their time was fully occupied. He agreed 
that the spreading of the results of the work of 
the Department depended a good deal on district 
inspectors, but he thought a man of the calibre of 
Deputy Director kept himself in touch with re- 
search work. The difficulty had been felt more 
keenly in the case of the members of the 
Subordinate Staff, who, after leaving the College, 
did not keep sufficiently in touch with scientific 
knowledge generally. 

68288. Some extremely good men had been ob- 
tained in the Bombay Presidency under the pre- 
sent method of recruitment, and he knew of no 
better system. . 

68989. (Mr. Sly.) When he referred to the 
District Staff, he included under that term the 
Deputy Director. He would like to give that 
Officer time for research. From the nature of the 
case research must always form the smaller part of 
his work. What his recommendation really came 
to was that he desired more staff, and not mere 
sub-divisions into classes ; he wanted more Deputy 
Directors and more specialists. He did not mean 
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to suggest there should be any firm line of division 
of function between the Deputy Directors who 
were going to do administrative work, and the 
Deoaey Directors who were going to do research 
work, cod 

68290. Ii was very desirable that young Euro- 
peans coming out to the Agricultural Service 
in India should have had previous practical ex- 
perience. On the whole men who had been re- 
cruited at an older age in England, and who had 
practical experience were more suited for the 
work of the Department. . 

68291. The Indians who had been sent for special 
training to England had been sent immediately 
after their College course. There were four such 
men. He did not regard that as an ideal method, 
but the men thus sent to England had profited 
in theix general education, and had widened their 
general experience. It depended entirely on the 
man himself whether that was a satisfactory 
method of recruiting Officers for the Imperial 
Service. 

68292. There were young men in the present 
Provincial staff who were fit for promotion to the 
Imperial Service. : 

68293. He would not like to see Poona College 
without some European Protessors in it. 

68294. He would not. contemplate the transfer 
of the Senior Officers of the Department from one 
part of India to another in order to fill the post of 
Director ; this would involve sacrificing the great 
advantage of their local experience. The trans- 
fers should be mainly within the provinces them- 
selves. If the Directorship was to go to a member 
of the Agricultural Service, he would suppor the 
proposal for the appointment of a Rural Develop- 
ment Commissioner. 

68295. He would much prefer a system under 
which a man would be sent to serve under the 
Officer best qualified to give post-graduate instruc- 
tion, rather than that Pusa should be made the 
one centre for post-graduate study. 

68296. (Chairman.) With reference to his evidence 
that there was no firm line of distinction be- 
tween the Deputy Director who was doing 
administrative work, and the research officer, he 
did not necessarily mean there should be inter- 
change between those branches. What he meant 
was that he would mot prevent a Research Officer 
from taking up some Gther work in addition, pro- 
vided it did not interfere with his primary func- 
tions as a Research Officer. A District Officer was 
well informed as to the methods of modern agri- 
culture, and he had to show his subordinates how 
to educate the agriculturists in the district. The 
Research Officer was the discoverer of those 
methods, either in the laboratory or in the field. 
Whilst he desired that there should be close con- 
tact between such officers, he would not suggest 
that there should be any interchange between 
them except on very rare occasions. 

68297. (Mr. Gonehalli.) He considered that the 
present prospects in the Provincial Agricultural 
Service were sufficient to attract a superior class 
of students to the college. He doubted whether 
students at the time of joining the College paid 
much attention to what the ultimate salaries of 
the higher posts were. They would primarily look 
to the fact whether, in the earlier stages of their 
service, they could obtain congenial work. As 
time went on, the Service would not be able to 
offer employment to a large portion of the 
students, and it was to be hoped that they would 
look out for employment elsewhere than in the 
Agricultural Department. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





Dre. H. H. Many, Principal, Agricultural College, Poona. 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 
68298. Before attempting to answer the questions 
which have been issued by the Commission re- 
garding the agricultural services, I should like to 


make a few remarks on the purpose of the services 
which will indicate the reasons for the views which 
T take on the questions issued. 

In the first place, the agricultural departments 
are essentially, if not wholly, missionary depart- 
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ments. Their administrative, their purely 
educative, functions are wholly secondary. They 
have a very small amount, relatively, of work set 
which they must do, and which, having done, they 
may count their purpose accomplished. _The work 
they do, on the other hand, is essentially that of 
missionaries. We believe that we can, by the aid 
of science and knowledge of what has been and is 
being done elsewhere, bring about more profitable 
methods of agriculture than those in vogue. We 
are not going to carry out these ourselves except 
as an illustration: our purpose is to carry the 
knowledge which we possess or find out and 
persuade the people to carry out the resulting 
methods. This position places us in an entirely 
different position to any other department of 
Government. In all of them the missionary work, 
though important, is secondary, the administrative 
predominant: in ours we want to do nothing per- 
manent ourselves, but to bring the people to do 
everything. 

If this be the case, then we may define, in my 
mind, more closely what the immediate aims of 
each department should be. They are these :— 

(1) To find out what the cultivators and other 
agricultural classes want, and, if we know a means 
of meeting these wants, show them the way of 
meeting them; if we do not know, then to investi- 
gate till we find out. 

(2) To find out what, beyond their wants, the 
cultivators, etc., need and, again, if we know'a 
way of meeting these needs, proclaim such ways 
abroad; if we do not know, then to investigate 
till we find out. 

($) After investigation and discovery, to act as 
missionaries of what we have discovered through 
the tracts in which our work lies. 

If this definition is true, then all work must 
begin with a knowledge of the people, with 
acquiring their confidence; in short, to know the 
people, to acquire their confidence, to investigate 
with their benefit solely in view, to have the power 
to get them, either singly or as local bodies, to 
try what is suggested: this is the work of the most 
important man in an agricultural department, of 
the man who must be the leader of all. Such a 
man may be a civilian: I have known such. He 
may be a pure farmer: I have known such. He 
may be himself a scientific investigator: I have 
again known such. He may have devoted much 
of his time to teaching: I have again known such. 
But if we once recognise that missionary power, 
as I have tried to define it above, is the most 
essential thing for the real purpose of an agri- 
cultural department to be fulfilled, then I think the 
answering of the questions set by the Commission 
will be much simplified. 

This is the central point and leads to the general 
question of qualifications for positions in an agri- 
cultural department, whether in Imperial, Pro- 
vincial, or other services. The first qualification 
which any member of the agricultural department 
must have ‘is ability to get into touch with the 
people, and to inspire confidence in them. This is 
important for all members: it is important for 
men who are purely investigators; it 1s more im- 

ortant for those who are educators; it is all 
important for those who are directly and con- 
stantly in touch with the people in farm and 
district work. 

The second qualification which any member must 
bave is that he is himself an agriculturist, and a 
good one in some line, so that his knowledge in 
one direction at least may inspire confidence with 
those with whom he has to deal. If a man is a 
chemist, I want him to be more than a chemist, 
to be a man who has studied, both in the 
laboratory and in the field, the relations of 
chemistry to agriculture ; if a man is a botanist, I 
want him to be an agricultural botanist, more 
interested in the problems that are important to 
cultivators than in any other, and able to judge 
himself of the practicability of what he suggests ; 
if a man is an entomologist, I want him to study 
entomology from the agricultural point of view, 
and especially to know, as an agriculturist himself, 


the value and use of the methods he suggests, and 
so on. We have had and have men chemists, 
botanists, entomologists, etc., who have been all 
this; we have had and have men who have been 
pure scientific men, and whose interest in the great 
industry to which we are missionaries is purely 
incidental. 

The third qualification which any member of the 
agricultural departments must possess is know- 
ledge of the country, of local conditions, of agri- 
cultural possibilities. Without depreciating in the 
least the value of high scientific attainment, nay, 
while insisting that it has not been enough con- 
sidered in the past, yet without intimate local 
knowledge, far more intimate than most of the 
European and a large proportion of the Indian 
members of the departments have usually had, a 
great deal of damage may easily be done, confi- 
dence destroyed and the work of years spoilt. 

These qualifications being recognised, I may pro- 
ceed to answer, from my point of view, the 
questions which have been put by the Commission. 

68299. (I) Method of Recruitment.—The recruit- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Service is on 
the whole unsatisfactory. If the qualifications 
which I have laid down be the chief ones, then 
there can be no distinction between Indians and 
Europeans in the Service. Missionary power, 
devotion to agriculture, either as ‘‘ farming” or 
through his science, knowledge of local conditions : 
if these are the qualifications, then it must be re- 
cognised that nc method of college training alone 
can give what is required. And few colleges, 
Indian or European, attempt to do so. They give 
the technical knowledge of farming, or of a con- 
nected science certainly, but beyond that a student 
is not equipped with the qualifications desired 
when he leaves college, whether in England or 
India. And in England there is the additional dis- 
advantage that the agriculture which is before the 
eyes as an illustration is an agriculture which in its 
organisation is quite foreign to most parts of 
India, and will be for a long time to come. 

Therefore, I would say that any attempt to bring 
to India, or engage in India, young men who have 
just left even the best of colleges as responsible 
heads of offices giving agriculture advice or doing 
agricultural teaching (whether in agriculture as a 
business or in the sciences on which it depends) 
must result in failure in a large proportion of 
cases, and long delay in getting what you want. 
It seems to me that this may be all very well as 
a preliminary training, but a man must have had 
long experience before he takes such a position, 
either in the agricultural departments in a non- 
responsible position, or outside in another sphere. 
This probation, whether of Englishmen or Indians, 
whether in the departments or elsewhere seems to 
me essential. Given this, and, as I shall indicate 
directly, a definite process of weeding out at the 
end of each year of probation, I do not think there 
should be any difference between equally qualified 
Europeans and Indians, and those trained in 
England or India. 

68300. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
I have already stated that I consider that special 
agricultural training is important for all members 
of the Department. If the terms of probation 
are strictly defined, I am not prepared to say 
that a specially good chemist, botanist, or 
entomologist should not be engaged, provided that 
he fully understands that his work afterwards must 
specialise along agricultural lines, and that his 
probation will be judged by his success in 
specialising along those lines. 


68301. (III) Conditions of Service.—If a man 
joins the Imperial Agricultural Service as a 
man without experience, I would insist on three 
years probation, which may be terminated at the 
end of each year if there is not promise of the 
man developing the character and missionary 
power we want. I look on the training of Indian 
agricultural students as one way in which 
missionary power may be shown. I would make it 
a real probation, with probably 25 per cent., at 
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least, of rejections. The standard for rejection 
should be as severe for Indians as for Europeans 
and as severe for Europeans as for Indians. i 
would rather have no agricultural department as 
get it staffed by men who have not the qualifica- 
tions I want, at least in some measure: without 
them it will be merely a costly and all but useless 
luxury. 

During probation I would make it essential— 

(1) That a man must have a fairly easy conver- 
sational knowledge of a vernacular, and I would 
give him time to acquire it. The literary know- 
ledge required in some other services is not 
needed, but easy conversational knowledge he 
must have. This has not by any means been in- 
sisted on in the past, but seems to be absolutely 
essential, and no excuse should ever be given. 

(2) That a man should work in the Province, 
one of whose languages he is learning, under a 
man with Indian service, who is able to inspire. 

(3) That a man, whatever be his line, should 
spend a considerable time in the field. 

(4) That a man should be given full opportunity 
of doing investigation on problems suggested by 
himself, or suggested to him. 

I doubt whether training at a central institute 
like Pusa is right or wise. I hardly think it 
can be so, except in technical training in some 
cases for a few months, and I feel that a man 
ought to get to know the conditions of the country 
in which he is to work, and its special problems, 
whether he be chemist, botanist, or anything else. 

At the end of each year the man’s papers, 
opinions on him, etc., and especially on his possi- 
bilities in the directions already indicated of 
adapting his knowledge to the needs of the people, 
should be submitted to the agricultural adviser 
to the Government of India, together with any 
statement by the man himself; and on his report 
the Government of India should act, and con- 
tinue the probation and make the man permanent, 
or close the contract, as seems wise. 

I think the older agricultural officers should 
ccnsider the training of the new men as a pecu- 
liarly important part of their work, should con- 
sider them as juniors and trusted colleagues, and 
strive to give them an insight into all that is going 
on, and the reason for it. I do not think this 
has by any means always been done in the past. | 

The pay during probation in the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Service is, in my mind, satisfactory. 

68302. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—I have little 
to say with regard to the pay in the Imperial 
Service. But if you insist on a high standard of 
nen, even if these are few, you must pay well. 
In a service which will, and I think must, be 
staffed by Englishmen and Indians without distinc- 
tion, there is something to be said in favour of 
what I may call an ‘‘exile allowance” for the 
former, of definite amount, and not proportionate 
to the pay, but I am not sure of this. 

I think the present rate of pay is high enough 
for average men, but I think that a proportion— 
say not exceeding 25 per cent. of the service in 
each Province or at Pusa at any one time, might 
rise to a grade with a maximum pay of Rs. 1,500 
per month at least. : 

To my mind it is very important to have an easy 
passage from the Provincial Service to the lm- 
perial. A Provincial Service must exist, and a 
very considerable proportion of the members 
should have the chance to rise to the Imperial 
Service. The qualifications should be exce lence 
in the qualifications already laid down. At pre- 
sent, in Bombay, there is more than one member 
of the Provincial service whom IJ should like to see 
in the Imperial, and who, I believe would be an 
ornament to it. It should be easy for a man in the 
Provincial Service to act for an Tmperial officer, 
and, if so, he should, for the time being, be given 
the ordinary acting allowances for doing 80. 

TI want the Imperial service to be, ultimately 
very largely recruited from the Provincial Service: 
hence the development of the Provincial a8 4 
highly-paid independent service 18 doubtful policy 
in my mind. If such large recruitment does not 





take place, then the possibilities of rising much 
higher in the Provincial Service itself must be 
made much greater. 


68303. (V) Conditions of Leave.—I think it is 
likely to be much more advantageous for men 
in tne Provincial Service, or Indians in the lm- 
perial Service, to go abroad to gain experience, 
whether of agricultural organisation or research, 
after some year's of actual work in the Agricultural 
Department, than to go as students. hey will 
know better what they want: they will know 
better what is adapted to the conditions with 
which they have to deal. I would give every 
member of the Provincial Service and the Indian 
members of the Imperial Service facilities for one 
year’s leave after about five years’ service for 
this purpose, the exact method of employing the 
time being, of course, fully understood before the 
Man goes. 

68304. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans, etc.—I have 
already stated that I strongly teel that there should 
be no limitation to the employment of Indians in 
the Agricultural Service. Rather would I look for- 
ward to the time when all are Indians, provided 
they have the qualifications I have named to the 
full. This is not an administrative department, 
1t is a missionary department, and if the proper 
man is available, an Indian will be a better mis- 
sionary than an cutsider. In this department no 
difficulty ought to arise. 1 would be stringent 
indeedin making appointments and casting out 
unsatisfactory men on probation. I would make 
it easy, relatively, to cast a man out if he becomes 
slack in his subsequent service, with no pension 
or a diminished pension; but, if these matters 
are attended to, there seems no reason for any 
distinction. Some of the most successful mis- 
sionaries in the Bombay Department are Indians, 
and would do brilliantly if they were in the highest 
positions in their particular branch. 

I do not think foreign training as students is 
necessary: it has, in my mind not always done 
good in the past. The abandonment of this idea 
would: involve, I think—(1) Definite post-graduate 
Preliminary training for men suggested for the 
Provincial service, and (2) the possibility of going 
abroad after a certain amount of service has been 
satisfactorily performed. 


68305. (VIII) The Relations of the Service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other Services.—I do 
not think that the teaching and research and ad- 
ministrative functions should be divorced more than 
is the case at present. Give additional assistance 
if you like; create associate professors or associate 
chemists, etc., to assist if you like. But, for my 
own part, I would not like to teach as I do if 
I had not the close contact with the needs of the 
cultivators which my position as Agricultural 
Chemist to Government gives. I rarely take a 
class without what I say being modified by in- 
quiries from outside ‘or observations I*have my- 
self made in the field, and 75 per cent. of my 
illustrations while teaching are from my own In- 
dian experience. I should welcome an associate 
agricultural chemist or an associate professor of 
chemistry as a colleague, but I should feel it 
fatal if I were cut off and limited to academic 
teaching work. It would tend soon to be nothing 
else than ‘‘academic.”’ _ 

I find I have been able to carry out and keep in 
close touch with research work being done by my 
assistants under my control, without interfering 
with administrative and teaching work, and this 
while being at the same time Principal of the 
Poona Agricultural College. This is precisely 
what is done by the great Professors of Europe, 
who are nearly always also consulted as experts. 

Then again the consulting work which any of us 
undertake. is largely personal, and will always re- 
main so. It is no use sending an inquiry to some- 
one else to deal with: in many cases if the inquiry 
is made to one man, an answer from another does 
not satisfy, and is not what is wanted. 


The power of Director of Agriculture is one 
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which should be held’ by a man with missionary 
power. If he is a member of the. Indian Civil 
Service it is well. We have had excellent directors 
of this type. If he is not, it is also well. But 
missionary power including the power of organi- 
sation of such work there must be. And I would 
use it in this position whenever I found it, and 
keep a man in the position for long enough to 
have the chance to make his policy effective. I 
would use any man available in the department, 
limiting my selection to no group, neither to 
Deputy-Directors, to experts, or anything else. 
The best agricultural missionary and organiser of 
missionary effort as I have defined it at the begin- 
ning of this paper—this is what I want. It evi- 
dently cannot be found without careful knowledge. 
The fact of a member of the Indian Civil Service 


De. H. H. Many 


68307. (Chairman.) The witness had occupied his 
present position for six years and had been 14 
years in India. He was previously holding the 
position of scientific adviser to the tea industry. 

68308. He laid down three qualifications for 
entry into the agricultural service, facility to keep 
in touch with people, practical experience or 
applied knowledge, and knowledge of the country. 
He agreed, in regard to selection from England, 
that the only one of these three qualities which 
could be ensured was experience of farming and 
specialist qualifications, but his point was that he 
would not put such men into a superintending or 
superior position until he had acquired a know- 
ledge of the country. 

68309. He laid very great stress on the proha- 
tionary period. The length of that period would 
depend altogether on the man. He knew men who, 
within two years of being in India, had acquired 
all the necessary knowledge, and he knew others 
who had not done so after being 10 years in 
India. He agreed that there must be a normal 
probationary period, but it could very easily be 
made elastic. He would not allow a man to go 
from his first year of probation to the second year 
of probation unless he was satisfactory. He had 
introduced a rule of that sort in dealing with 
his own subordinates. 

68310. He suggested very extensive weeding out 
under the probationary process; he expected 
that at least 25 per cent. of the men would have 
to be discharged, judging by the standard of men 
already in the Department. If so rigid a system 
was introduced, he agreed that it would have 
a serious effect on recruitment, but the conditions 
of the Service should be made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to overcome that difficulty. | Government 
should not attempt to satisfy the needs of 
the Service by making probation easy, but 
by improving the terms which a man_ would 
get when his probation was over. Perhaps 
he was taking almost an unduly pessimistic view 
of the recruits now coming out by assuming 
that a quarter of them would always be unsuit- 
able for the Service, but he was judging from 
actual experience. _ Since the service had becn 
instituted, about six men had heen discharged 
during the probationary period. 

68311. He attached importance to the college 
diploma, because it was a guarantee of a certain 
amount of intellectual attainment, but he attached 
more importance to post-graduate experience. A 
diploma was not of much value in itself unless 
it was backed up by efficient practical attain- 
ments. If he himself had taken a _ responsible 
post out in India after he had obtained his degree, 
he felt that he would have made a complete 
failure in it. 

68312. There were some Indians in the Presi- 
dency who were competent to occupy superior 
posts in the Imperial Service; he knew of three 
such men, one of whom-had been to England for 
his education, the second had not been to England, 
and the third had been to Europe not for his 
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having taken a two years’ course at an English 
University may be an additional qualification if 
the man is right and has proved his missionary 
power in other ways before: otherwise it is no 
qualification, and may be a nuisance. 

68306. (IX) Other points.—I do not think the 
suggestion that Indians cannot do research in agri- 
culture and the associated societies has any real 
foundation in fact. A number of those who have 
been trained at the Poona Agricultural College 
have done such work under my supervision, and 
have done it well. This is not the case with all: 
very few Europeans ever get the research faculty. 
But some have shown initiative and capacity at 
least as great as one is accustomed to find among 
young men of the same age and chances in Eng- 
and. 


called and examined. 


education, but in order to gain practical experi- 
ence. 

68313. Of the three alternatives—(1) work in the 
Provincial Service and then direct promotion into 
the Imperial Service with merely Indian experi- 
ence ; (2) work in the Provincial Service with early 
promotion and a course in England; and (8) train- 
ing in England and direct recruitment to the 
Imperial Service—the second. would be most likely 
to give the best results. 

68314. On the whole he was satisfied_with the 
present system of recruitment for the Provincial 
Service. : 

68315. The educational qualification for admis- 
sion to the Poona College was Matriculation. plus 
one year at an ordinary arts college. There 
was not very keen competition to enter the col- 
lege, but for the last five or six years the college 
had been fairly full. About 25 per cent. of the 
students came from the cultivating classes. They 
had the educational aualification he had just 
referred to. : 

68316. Many men came to the college who did not 
contemplate entering the Service, but who merely 
attended with a view to taking up agriculture on 
their own account. Out of 14 graduates last year, 
six had actually gone back to work connected 
with agriculture, and had no idea of entering the 
Service. The number of these men was on the 
increase. 

68317. There was a rule in Bombay that the 
Revenue Service should take a certain proportion 
of qualified students for whom there were no 
Government vacancies in the Agricultural De- 
partment. The figure was not not more than 5 per 
cent, A certain number of students went into 
the Agricultural Service, some took up farming 
on their own account, and there was now an 
increasing demand for students from private land 
owners. 

68318. This was a very satisfactory development, 
and he would say that it was the result, to a 
considerable extent, of the work of the Agricul- 
tural Department. On the other hand, to attri- 
bute it wholly to the Agricultural Department 
would be wrong. The cultivator was becoming 
more and more appreciative of the more scientific 
methods of cultivation. The difficulty in the past 
had been to meet the cultivators’ needs. Now 
they were able to meet them, and they were being 
met. With a view to furthering agricultural pro- 
fits, there was room for an increase in the Agricul- 
tural Department, but the personnel of the increase 
would have to be very carefully considered. He 
would rather let the Department wait for the men 
than create a big department straight away. He 
would most emphatically like to see an increase 
on the demonstration side, and also on the side 
of research. He desired to see an increase in the 
amount of research work done on problems laid 
before them by the cultivators themselves. The 
first preliminary was to find out what the cultiva- 
tors needed, and when that was done there would. 
be plenty of opportunity for research. 
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68319. One of the difficulties in the past had 
been that men had come into the Agricultural 
Department who had been trained to recognise the 
dificulties which were felt in Europe and America. 
Those were not the dithculties which were met 
with in India, and a great deal of time and money 
had been spent in making investigations on ques- 
tions which really did not interest the people of 
India. Agricultural science had to be applied to 
the peculiar and indigenous conditions of India. 
Future research officers coming to India would 
have to be men possessing a good deal of patience, 
and capable of applying their knowledge to local 
conditions. Their chief ambition would have to be 
to satisfy the people’s needs. 


69320. (Mr Sly.) The outcome of his suggestions 
was that he desired to recruit men of a some- 
what older age, who had been tested in practical 
work in England before joining the Department. 
He thought, however, that England and America 
were the two worst countries in the world for a 
man to get that preliminary training. In England 
and America more than in any other country in the 
world the conditions of agriculture were markedly 
different from Indian conditions. For appoint- 
ments on the district side mcn were wanted who 
had done a certain amount of practical work else- 
where than in England before joining the Depart- 
ment. If officers of the Service obtained their pre- 
hminary training in Belgium or Italy, they would 
do very much better than by getting it in Mngland 
or America. For the specialist appointments men 
were required who had not only had a college 
course, but had also carried out practical research 
in connection with some agricultural problem. 


69321. He would lengthen, and very much stiifen, 
the course of probation which a man had to under- 
go in India. At present a man could not be dis- 
charged until his three years’ course of probation 
had been completed. He would make it possible 
to get rid of an unsuitable man at the end of each 
year. 


68322. The best method of recruiting Indians for 
district demonstration work would depend very 
largely on the nature of the college course. If 
the college course was a good one, the best plan 
would probably be to recruit men straight from 
college, but in any case a man who had merely 
been through college course could not expect to be 
anything more than a student. 


68323. With regard to the best method of recrwit- 
ment to the specialist branch, his own strong feel- 
ing was that if the college course was efficient, an 
agricultural graduate who could get subsequent 
training in science under a good man was probably 
the best material, because it was much more diffi- 
cult to get the agricultural bias afterwards than 
it was to get the scientific bias. 


68324. He went so far as to say that the present 
courses of scientific teaching in universities were 
calculated not to bring out the right type of man 
required for work in the Agricultural Department, 
and that in many cases it was a distinct disquali- 
fication. The science course at a university was 
designed to prepare a man for one thing, and 
one thing only, namely, to become science teachers. 
The university science courses, though they were 
good in their own line, did not prepare men for 
fruitful work. When he himself took the Science 
Honours degree, he had an altogether unreason- 
able bias against all the work which he was_ at 
present doing, and that was due to the training 
he had received in college. 


69325. Five per cent. of the students in the col- 
lege were drawn from agriculturists in the strict 
technical sense of people who had lived and 
worked on the land. That five per cent. was dis- 
tinctly better material for pure district work than 
the remaining 95 per cent., but they were not better 
material for the rescarch and teaching appoint- 
ments because they had less natural ability. 


68826. The Poona College did not attract men 
who were likely to take a high degree; it started 
with less promising material than the ordinary 


Indian arts college, or science college. That was 
not due to lack of prospects in the Provincial 
Service, but to the fact that agriculture was still 
lcoked upon by the student world, and by those 
who inspired them, as a rather derogatory career. 


68327. He did not support the recommendation 
for a liberal system of study leave, because in his 
opinion India itself was the best place for studying 
agricultural problems. He agreed that conditions 
in India were not altogether conducive to habits 
of study and research, but the keen men would 
remain in India. 


68328. The best method of filling the Pusa ap- 
pointments would be to promote the best men 
from the Provinces, but the best men from the 
Provincial Service would probably not go there 
because they could do better work in their own 
Provinces. If the atmosphere of Pusa could be 
made more like that of the central bureau in 
Washington, then probably everybody would be 
ambitious to go to Pusa. Pusa should be so 
developed as to become a central bureau for the 
whole of India, and it should be recruited from 
the very best men in all India. 


68329. (Mr. Fisher.) The object of the central 
bureau at Washington was to minister to the needs 
of the whole country. Pusa should be a central 
bureau for those who were working in the Pro- 
vinees. That did not involve divesting Pusa of 
its functions in research. Its particular function 
must always be research. It. did research work 
now, but the work was very largely of its own 
choice. The main criticism he had to make of 
Pusa at present was that the questions they were 
looking at were viewed not in relation to the 
actual conditions which prevailed in various parts 
ot India, but in relation to ideal conditions, which 
were for the most part non-existent in India. His 
suggestion was that the Provincial Department 
should provide the scientific staff at Pusa with the 
problems on which Pusa should work. It was not 
to be inferred from this statement that all the 
scientific papers hitherto published by the re- 
searchers at Pusa had no useful bearing on agri- 
cultural conditions in India, but the proportion of 
ie papers was nothing like what it ought to 

e. 


68330. He did not think that measures need be 
taken to prevent overlapping in agricultural re- 
search in India. All that was necessary was to 
secure free inter-communication between research 
officers. It would paralyse research if any attempt 
were made at over-organisation. 


68831. The three Indians in the Agricultural De- 
partment in Bombay, whom he regarded as fit to 
be in the Imperial Service, were all district 
workers. Some of the Indians at present in the 
Agricultural College were capable of carrying on 
independent research without close supervision, 
and their number would be increased in the future. 


68332. There was considerable discontent in the 
Provincial Service with regard to rates of pay, but 
that was only because the avenue from that Ser- 
viee to the Imperial Service was blocked, or made 
difficult. He did not think there would be any 
discontent if the avenue to the Imperial Service 
were made easy. If the initial pay of the Pro- 
yinelal Service were raised, a better class of recruit 
would be attracted to the Agricultural College, and 
so to the Provincial Service; but he doubted 
whether it would be a good policy to get men by 
that means. It was much more important to pro- 
vide a free passage from the Provincial Service to 
the Imperial Service than to raise the salaries of 
the Provincial Service. 


68333. (Mr. Madge.) In the applied sciences of 
Chemistry, Botany and Entomology, he desired 
men who had either a decided bias towards 
agriculture, or who had given to agricul- 
ture a very large proportion of their time and 
study. Those conditions could only be obtained in 
an Agricultural College such as Poona, mm which, 
after a certain stage, a man could devote himself 
specially to a certain side of the subject. He 
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did not think that for the purposes of the. Indian 
Agricultural Service the English universities 
gave any better training than the Indian univér- 
sities. 

68334. Research could not be divorced from 
district work. In the districts a research officer 
found a large field for putting into practice the 
lessons which he had learnt in research, and in the 
process he got suggestions for further research, 
which he would not otherwise get. It was only 
in field work that one could obtain useful sugges- 
tions for research work. 


68385. He looked forward to the time when India 
might be so far advanced as to be wholly inde- 
pendent of foreign recruitment to the Agricultural 
Department. Speaking for the Bombay Presi- 
dency, he would say that this time was not more 
then a generation ahead. 


68336, The methods which cultivators used were, 
very many of them, quite sound in themselves, 
and deserved to be persevered in for all time. 
In many cases all that was wanted was slight modi- 
fication. For instance, the Indian method of inter- 
culture of the crops on the Deccan was an admir- 
able one. 

68337. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He could not quote 
any instances in which problems arising out of 
local conditions of Provinces had been suggested 
to Pusa for further investigation and which had 
not been so investigated. If any important 


Dr. H. H. Mann. 
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problem arose, and the help of Pusa was desired,. 
the Service simply wrote to the head of the depart- 
ment at Pusa. It was extremely difficult for him 
to put in words the suggestions he would make for 
quickening the relations between Pusa and the 
different Provincial centres, because it depended 
so largely on the attitude which usa adopted 
towards the Provincial Departments. It was ex- 
traordinarily difficult to describe. He could not 
make any suggestions ; after all it was a matter of 
personality. 


68338. (Mr. Gonehalli.) There must be either an 
easy passage into the Imperial Service for the Pro- 
vincial Service officers, or they must receive higher 
pay. 


68339. He was aware that the Government of 
Bombay had sent five students in all to England, 
of whom one died. Of the remaining four, one had 
been placed in the Imperial Service, and he himself 
had been able to testify that two were quite as 
competent for the Imperial Service as English 
graduates of the same standing. He did not in the 
least agree that this proved that the policy of the 
Government of Bombay in sending students to 
Cambridge had been successful. Nor did he con- 
sider that the method of recruitment of English- 
men for the agricultural service was an ideal one. 
The English graduates who came out to India 
were not suitable for the positions which they 
were expected to occupy. 


(The witness: withdrew.) 





S. L. Agnexar, Esq., Assistant Professor of Mycology, Agricultural College, Poona. 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 


68340. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—Selection 
is the only feasible method of recruitment. 
The lower grades in the Service should be 
recruited from graduates from the agricultural 
colleges and the higher grades from men in lower 
grades who have distinguished themselves, or by 
direct appointment of men who possess the suit- 
able qualifications. Indians should be preferred 
whenever available. 

In selecting experts in the various sciences bear- 
ing upon agriculture, like botany and chemistry, 
clear evidence of capacity for original work should 
be insisted on. In selecting officers for district 
work, a good knowledge of practical agriculture 
and capacity for organisation have to be taken 
into consideration. A knowledge’ of the vernacular 
of the district is essential, especially to District 
Agricultural Officers. Sympathy with Indian 
agriculturists and the desire and ability to mix 
with them freely are absolute conditions of suc- 
cess for an Agricultural Officer. 


Selection for the higher grades should be made 
by the Secretary of State in consultation with a 
special committee of experts with Indian ex- 
perience. Selection for the lower grades should 
be made by the Provincial Director of Agriculture 
in consultation with the Deputy Directors and the 
Principal of the local agricultural college. 

As long as facilities for research in India remain 
poor, scholarships should be instituted to en- 
courage the best Indian agricultural graduates to 
go abroad and obtain the necessary training in 
research and selection to the higher grades may be 
made from the most successful of such scholars. 


68341. (IL) System of Training and Probation. 
—Agricultural training is essential to every 
member of the Service. All employés who 
do not possess an agricultural diploma or degree 
should devote part of their probationary period to 
the study of the agriculture of the district in which 
they are employed. A working knowledge of the 


vernacular of the district should be made an 
absolute condition of confirmation. The present 
standard of the vernacular test should be raised. 


The probationary period for the lower grades 
should be two years, and for the higher grades 
three years in the case of direct appointments. 
No probation is’ necessary when the appointment 
is to a higher grade from the next lower one. In 
the case of Europeans appointed direct to the 
higher grades the period of probation should be 
five years, which should be divided into two parts. 
The first two years should be devoted to the 
general study of Indian agricultural conditions 
and the vernacular of the district where the final 
appointment is to be made, and during the next 
three years the officer should be given independent 
work. Before confirmation his work should be 
subjected to a test by an independent, competent 
agency, like the Board of Scientific Advice. 


68342. (III) Conditions of Service.—The pre- 
sent conditions of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service compare very unfavourably with those of 
the other Provincial Services. If the distinction 
between the Imperial and Provincial Services is 
not abolished and the highest places in the Service 
are not thrown open to Indians, the pay and 
prospects of the Provincial Service should be at 
least so improved that the change from the Pro- 
vincial to the Imperial Service should not appear 
too violent. 


In making new appointments to the Imperial 
Service, careful inquiry should be first made 
whether a member of the Provincial Service is 
available for the place, and, if so,. he should_be 
preferred. Notice of such vacancies in the Im- 
perial Service should be given to members of the 
Provincial Service in due time, so that they may 
be in a position to bring their claims to the view 
of the selecting authorities. Men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Provincial Service 
will then have something to look forward to and 
the present wide gulf between Provincial and 
Imperial will disappear. 
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A greater independence is necessary than at pre- 
sent to mémbers of the Provincial Service, espe- 
cially to those engaged in research. 


68343. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The present 
scale of salary in the Provincial Service is quite 
inadequate: the maximum is too low and the 
increments too small and too slow. If the 
distinction between Provincial and Imperial is not 
abolished, the maximum of the Provincial must be 
raised to at least Rs. 800 per month, any further 
lift, if deserved, being given by promotion to the 
Imperial Service at a starting salary of Rs. 900 
per month. It is extremely urgent, however, to 
abolish the distinction between the two branches 
of service, and the attached statement giving 
scales of pay, periods of probation, mode of re- 
cruitment, etc., will show how this is feasible. 

Increase in salaries is demanded also by the in- 
erenne in the cost of living, education and travel- 
ing. 

There should be no difference in the pay and pros- 
pects of Indians and Europeans in the Agricul- 
tural Department. 


68344. (V) Conditions of Leave.—All officers 
should be entitled to study leave for a maximum 
of two years after five years of service, and 
this may be taken all together or in parts of six 
months at a time, and may be combined with fur- 
lough, privilege leave or any other leave except 
leave on medical certificate. An officer’ proceed- 
ing on study leave should be given half the pay 
that he may be getting at the time and, in/addi- 
tion, a sufficient daily allowance. Officers with a 
salary of less than Rs. 500 per month should be 
allowed passage-money if they leave India for the 
purposes of study. 


68345. (VI) Conditions of Pensiont.—Members 
of the Agricultural Service may be allowed to 
retire on full pension after 25 years, and on-a& 
proportionately reduced pension after 20 years 
of active service. It is likely that many of the 
District Agricultural Officers would take advan- 
tage of this permission and take up pore agri- 
eaters and thus indirectly help the work -of 
Agricultural Departments by incréasing the co- 
operation between cultivators and Government. 


68346.-(VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of nori-Européans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Sérvices into 
Imperial and Provincial.—There are no limitations 
in the employment of Indians in the higher grades 
of the Service, except the present absence of pro- 
per facilities for training in research, due, chiefly, 
to the employment of inexperienced men in the 
position of experts. This state of affairs could be 
improved, however, by exercising greater care in 
the seelction of Professors and experts, and then 
there would be no limitations. There is no evi- 
dence to prove the supposed inherent incapacity 
for research. want of originality and of organising 
capacity of Indians. Experience points rather to 
the contrary. Indeed, in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, other things being equal, Indians should be 
even preferred to Europeans, because the diffi- 
culties of language, the totally different conditions 
of soil, climate, crop and society. the aloofness and 
inaccessibility of the average European officers. 
are serious difficulties in the way of the cultivators 
deriving the greatest benefit from them. District 
Agricultural Officers, especially if they are Indians, 
would be more useful and would understand the 
needs of the people better. 

Another. réason why Indians should be preferred 
is that the experience obtained in service remains 


in the country and can be utilised in advancing the | 


cause of agricultural improvement among the 
peovle. The retired Agricultural Expert, if he is 
an Indian, will be a valuable source of inspiration 
to the people among whom he lives, because of his 


accessibility and of his experience and interest. in — 


Indian Agriculture. 
Further, it is felt that the present prospects of 
the Imperial Agricultural Service do not attract 
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the best class of European Scientists. The com- 
pensation is not regarded as sufficient for the exile 
which service in India involves. This difficulty 
doe’ not apply to Indians, and if the highest posts 
in the service are thrown open to them there is 
every possibility that the service will be rendered 
more efficient, without further increase of expendi- 
ture, by thé best Indian intellect being attracted 
to it. 

The present distinction into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial does not work satisfactorily. It does not 
create an esprit de corps between the two branches 
of service, and it throws undue responsibility on 
the members of the Provincial Service for pro- 
ducing work of a quality comparable to that of the 
Imperial but with opportunities and remuneration 
far inferior to those of the latter. Also under the 
present system members of the Provincial Service 
are regarded as assistants rather than colleagues, 
and the credit of much work that they do goes 
to a member of the Imperial Service under whom 
they happen to be placed for administrative 
reasons. The Provincial posts do not carry with 
them a sense of sufficient dignity and independ- 
ence. : 

For these reasons the distinction between 
Imperial and Provincial should be abolished, and 
one general Agricultural Service, including various 
grades of salary, with no difference in the pay and 
prospects of Indians and Europeans, should be 
established. (Vide attached statement.) 

The advantages of such an arrangement may be 
pointed out as follows :— 


(1) An unfair distinction will be removed. 


(2) The legitimate aspirations of Indians will be 
recognised. ; 


(3) A much better class of Indian students will 
be ‘attracted towards agricultural education than 
at, present. 


(4) The higher places in the Department will 
only go to men who have proved their worth. 


(5) The filling up of temporary and permanent 
vacancies will be more conveniently managed than 
ab present. there being a larger field for selection. 
Under the.present system, supernumeraries are 
appointed in the Imperial Agricultural Service, 
who are intended to relieve officers on leave. 
transfers, etc. This arrangement is not always 
the happiest, especially when a supernumerary 
having experience amidst one set of agricultural 
conditions is likely to be planted in totally 
different conditions, 


68347. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—The post 
of Director of Agriculture should be preferably held 
by a member of the Indian Civil Service with 
agricultural training and for not less than eight 
years by one man. In exceptional cases the post 
may be filled by non-civilian members of the De- 
partment if they possess the necessary admini- 
strative capacity and influence. 

There should be a closer inter-relation between 
the agricultural and the Revenue Departments. 
Agricultural education should have greater value 
attached to it in making appointments to fhe 
Revenue Service, subordinate and superior. It 
should be possible for District Agricultural 
Officers to get transferred to the Revenue Depart- 
ment under certain conditions. 

It is desirable to separate purely administrative 
duties from those of teaching and research. 


68348. (IX) Any other points within the terms of 
reference to the Royal Commission not covered by 
the preceding heads.—The present strength of the 
staff of Agricultural Departments is inadequate to 
the work they are called upon to do. -Considering 
the énormouse sizes of the charges of the District 
Agricultural Officers, and considering the great 
variety of agricultural problems dealing with an 
immense diversity of crop, soil and climate, it is 
very necessary to increase the strength of the staff 
considerably. 
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Statement showing proposed scale of salaries, grades, &c., of a general Agricultural Service without distinction 
between Provincial and Imperial (vide paragraphs 68343 and 68346). . 














Probation 
In case 
Grade. Designation. of direct Salary. Recruited from 
appointment 
only. 
Higher 
Grades. Rs. 
1 Director 3 years .../1,500-100-2,000| The I. C. S., and in special cases from 
members of the 2nd Grade. 
2 Deputy Directors, Senior Experts} Do. .| 1,100-75~1,400} From the 8rd Grade—rarely by direct 
and Professors appointment. 
3 Assistant Directors, Junior Ex-| Do. 500-50-~1,000) From the 4th Grade, or by direct appoint- 
perts and Junior Professors ment, selection being based on practical 
experience, educational qualitications, clear 
evidence of capacity for original work, and 
Lower organisation and sympathy with the Indian 
Grades. agriculturist. 
4 Lecturers, Divisional Inspectors, 2 years ... 250-20-450) From the 5th Grade, and from graduates in 
Assistants to Experts science with specially good record, experi- 
ence in teaching and training in research 
obtained in India or abroad. 
5 Senior Agricultural Overseers... ; 
Do. Scientific Assistants...) ¢ Do. 120-10-200] The 6th Grade, exceptionally from distin- 
Do. Demonstrators in guished non-agricultural graduates. 
6 Junior do. ..| Do. 50-6-110] Agricultural graduates. 











Mr. 8S. L. Aszexan called and examined. 


68349. (Chairman.) The witness was Assistant 
Professor of Mycology in the Poona Agricultural 
College. He had been four years in the Service, 
He had been trained at Cambridge in his particular 
subject. He took the B.A. degree there, and a 
diploma in agriculture. He had_ obtained no 
practical agricultural experience in England before 
returning to India. 

68350. He objected to putting into two classes 
men with the same qualifications, who were re- 
quired to do the same duties. The post of Extra 
Deputy Director of Agriculture was a provincial 
post, and both the Extra Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency did exactly 
the same duties as Imperial officers holding similar 
positions in other parts of the country. Both had 
charge of divisions. It was on that ground that he 
proposed that the. distinction between Imperial 
and Provincial should be abolished. If that sugges- 
tion were not carried out, the pay and prospects of 
the Provincial Service should be improved. The 
pay should be at least as high as that which pre- 
vailed in the Provincial Civil Service. Rs. 800 
would be a reasonable maximum. The present 
maximum was Rs. 550. He preferred easier access 
to the Imperial Service to an increase of pay in the 
Provincial Service. 

68351. If the best European specialists were not 
to be had for the ordinary Imperial prospects 
Government ought to be prepared to pay a higher 
salary. They should insist on qualifications and 
not on any scale of salary. Each specialist should 
have his own terms and be employed for short 
periods only for any special work ; but in the im- 
mediate future he was of the opinion that there 
would be a sufficient number of Indians of high 
qualifications in scientific branches of agricultural 
study to man the ordinary Imperial service with- 
out resort to England. 

68352. (Mr, Madge.) At present the members of 
the Provincial Service were not free to select their 
own work or problems in research, and there 
should be greater independence in that respect 
than at present existed. . 

68353. (Mr. Fisher.) He did not frame his lectures 
from text books. He had read some literature on 
the subject. He took his notes from the papers on 
Indian. agricultural subjects published either at 
Pusa or elsewhere. Only two of the papers used 
for his lectures had been written by Indians. The 
science of Mycology had been practically built up 


by Europeans, and was being extended mainly by 
Huropeans, but not exclusively.* 

68354. (fr. Sly.) His complaint was that the pro- 
vision for Mycological work in the Poona College 
was inadequate it he was expected to do work 
which was to be compared with the work of 
officers in the Imperial Service. Nor was he 
allowed a sufficient measure of freedom to do what 
work he considered necessary. The lecturer on 
contomology, who was placed directly under the 
Principal of the College, put forward the same 
complaint. The sense of over interference from 
Imperial officers was general in the Provincial 
members. 


68355. During his four years of service he had 
published two small papers, one in the Annales 
Mycologici, Berlin, and the other in the Bombay 
Natural History Society’s Journal. He had not 
yet published any in the Memoirs of the Agri- 
cultural Department, nor had he submitted any. 


68356. His reason for recommending that the 
Agricultural officer should be permitted to retire 
at the end of 20 years’ service was that it was 
desirable.to encourage some of the district officers 
to take up private agriculture. That might be a 
verv expensive method of popularising the work 
of the Agricultural Department, but the results 
would be well worth the expense. He also wished 
that it should be made possible for agricultural 
officers to be transferred occasionally to the 
Revenue Department, because the Agricultural 
Department dépended very largely on the co- 
operation of the Revenue Department in the work 
of popularising agricultural improvements. 


68357. (Mr. Gonehalli.) His object in proposing a 
five years’ probation for Europeans was to give 
them a better chance of acquiring a knowledge of 
the language. He did not think the fact of keeping 
a man in suspense for five years would be a 
hardship; he would know the conditions before 
joining the Service. Opportunities were not given 
to Provincial officers for promotion to the Imperia} 
Service. He was aware there was a Government 
Resolution on the subject, but it was not always 
acted on. Vacancies in the Imperial Service 
were never actually announced, and members of 





* The witness subsequently explained that this was due 
to the fact that all the Imperial posts of Mycologist were 
held by Europeans. 
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the Provincial Service did not know when 
vacancies were likely to arise. 

68358. There were some Indians who were fit tu 
enter the Imperial Agricultural Service, as judged 


either by the qualification which was at present con- 
sidered necessary for admission to the Imperial 
Service, or by the higher standard of the qualifica- 
tion which he himself considered necessary. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





E. J. Butime, Esq., Imperial Mycologist; and 
S. Mitirtean, Esq., Imperial Agriculturist. 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, being the corporate views of the members of 
the Indian Agricultural Service (Imperial). 


68359. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—The pre- 
sent system of recruiting for each vacancy as 
it occurs is unsatisfactory. It leads to- hasty 
selection from amongst such candidates as may 
present themselves. Even though there may be a 
large number of applicants, there appears to be 
a difficulty in obtaining suitable men. There is no 
inducement to good men to prepare specially for 
the Service. The institutions from which such 
men might be obtained are not always aware of 
vacancies, and in any case cannot foresee them. 
The technical advisers of the Secretary of State do 
not appear always to be fully informed of the 
conditions of service in India, nor of the standard 
required not only in academic qualifications, but 
still more in character, energy, breadth of view 
and initiative. 

We suggest, therefore, that there should be a 
definite policy of recruitment for the agricultural 
section of the Service, spread over a fixed period 
of time, so that the Secretary of State could 
announce that there will be not less than, say, two 
appointments for agriculturists annually for the 
next five years. For specialists it 1s not usually 
possible to foresee requirements, but the longest 
possible notice of impending vacancies should be 
given. 

We attach great importance to the formation of 
a small permanent Selection Board to deal with 
all appointments. It should consist of men of 
established agricultural and scientific repute, with 
not less than one retired member of the Indian 
Agricultural Service. 


In addition to academic qualifications and 
character, we consider that post-graduate experl- 
ence of at least two years should be insisted on. 


68360. (IL) System of Training and Probation. 
—Under the present system probationers are 
posted, on appointment, either to Pusa or direct 
to. a Province. In the latter case they have 
usually been given an independent charge at once. 
This has been due to the insufficient number re- 
cruited and should be remedied by the formation 
of a reserve. 

We consider that each Province or small group 
of Provinces with similar conditions should have 
jts own reserve. Probationers should be trained 
either at the headquarters station or under one of 
the district officers of the Department, according 
to requirements. The period of training before 
assuming independent charge should be at the 
discretion of the Provincial Government. For 
specialists a short period (three to six months) at 
Pusa may be advisable. 

The present period of probation (three years) 1s 
unnecessarily long. It should be possible to judge 
of the suitability of a probationer in two years. 
Tf it is desired to retain the three years’ probation, 
we would strongly urge the advantage, both to 
Government and to the officer concerned, of being 
able to terminate service at any time after the 
first year, if the probationer is judged to be 
unsuitable, without the additional fine of a refund 
of his passage-money to India. If the service is 
terminated by the Government, passage-money 
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home should, of course, be granted. If termi- 
nated at the request of the officer, at any time 
after the second year, it is better to pay his 
passage than to induce him to remain for his full 
period in order to avoid having to pay it himself. 
It does not pay Government to keep a probationer 
in the Indian Agricultural Service, under training, 
if he means to go at the end of his time. 


68361. (III) Conditions of Service.—We consider 
that the aim should be to attract the best 
type of university man with post-graduate experi- 
ence. It is not less important to keep good men 
once they have entered in service. There is, per- 
haps, a greater prospect for men in the Indian 
Agricultural Service of obtaining employment on 
good terms elsewhere, than in most other Indian 
Services, and our losses in this manner have al- 
ready been severe. A further point to be borne in 
mind is that the age at which men enter the Ser- 
vice is frequently greater than in, possibly, any 
other Indian Service. There are eight senior posts 
at Pusa (seven heads of Sections and the Assistant 
Agricultural Adviser) and of these all but one are 
held by men who were more than 30 when they 
entered the Service. 


The present conditions of service are, we sug- 
gest, unsatisfactory in the following points :— 


(i) Total length of service.—This is at present 30 
years, which is, we believe. the maximum period 
in any service, and now only applies to a few, in 
which, besides, the age of recruitment is generally 
low. We consider that the Jength of service should 
be reduced to 25 years. We do not believe that 
Government would suffer by this change as it is 
probable that few men engaged in original scien- 
tific work, or in the very exacting life of a Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, will preserve their fresh- 
ness of outlook and capacity to initiate new work, 
after 25 years’ service in this country. 


With a view further to attract men with post- 
graduate experience, we recommend that the 
system, under which certain officers appointed for 
professional or other special qualifications are 
allowed to count as service the number of years 
(up to a maximum of five) by which their age 
exceeds 80 at the date of appointment, be ex- 
tended to the Service as a whole. There is, we 
believe, ample precedent for this. 


(ii) Ultimate nrosnects.—At present these are 
poor. The maximum salary is reached in from 
10 to 18 years’ service. There are no high posts, 
all being at present held bv members of the Indian 
Civil Service. All officers being on the same grade 
there are no acting appointments carrying in- 
creased emoluments as in most other Services. In 
one or two cases personal allowances have been 
granted to officers who have had svecial facilities 
for bargaining with Government, but this system 
has little in its favour. 


To remove these disabilities, we recommend that 
the time-scale of the Service be extended to a4 
hicher maximum, reached towards the end of the 
full period of service (this will be more fully dealt 
with under the next Section) and that the post of 
Agricultural Adviser and Provincial Directors of 
Agriculture be reserved for the members of the 
Service (this will be more fully dealt with under 
Section 8 below). 
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68362. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—Under the 
present system a man is ordinarily posted to the 
Supernumerary list. on appointment, and draws 
progressive pay of Rs. 400, 430 and 460 during his 
three years’ probation. But a considerable num- 
ber of direct appointments to posts on the regular 
establishment have been made on initial pay of 
Rs. 500. This has acted unfairly in several cases, 
where men junior both in years and university 
standing commenced service on higher pay in a 
post on the establishment list, than their less 
fortunate colleagues appointed supernumeraries. 
In such cases the man appointed direct continues 
to draw Rs. 150 per mensem more than the super- 
numerary until he reaches his maximum pay. 

While recognising that in some cases 1b may be 
necessary to offer a higher initial salary than the 
normal, we consider that care should be exercised 
in securing that men so recruited are senior in 
age and standing to the ordinary run of recruits. 

We further consider that Supernumeraries 
posted to full charge of a gazetted post on the 
regular establishment should be at_once brought 
on to the establishment list in the Rs. 500 grade. 

From the fourth to the fourteenth years of 
service the pay progresses from Rs. 500 by annual 
increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,000, the present maxi- 
mum possible pay, except in the case of Imperial 
Experts who get local allowances of Rs. 100 after 
3 years’ service, Rs. 150 after 10 years’ service, 
and Rs. 200 after 15 years’, and Principals» of 
Colleges who get an allowance of Rs. 100. Thus 
the maximum pay is reached before the period 
of service is half completed (a man at the end 
of his service may be drawing the same pay a8 one 
20 years’ his junior) and is less than half the 
maximum pay of such services as the Public Works 
Department, Forest, Education and Indian Medical 
Service. It cannot be contended that the re- 
quired standard of educational or other attain- 
ments is less than in these Services; in length of 
training and educational equipment required. it.is 
at least equal, and the age of recruitment is 

enerally greater. Nor are the duties less onerous. 

he district work of Deputy Directors 1s at least 
as severe a strain on health and energy as in the 
Forest or Public Works Departments. The 
officers on the staff of the Agricultural Colleges 
are much harder worked than in the Educational 
Department, as they have research and routine 
work outside their teaching duties, and, besides, 
do not get the long vacation of that Service. For 
men holding research posts the strain_in this 
country is admittedly very severe. That the 
Service cannot compete in attractiveness with 
other Indian professional Services is evident from 
the difficulty in obtaining suitable recruits. On 
every ground, therefore, in justice to its officers, 
for the sake of efficiency, in view of the value of 
the work of the Department to the country, we 
hold most strongly that the pay and prospects of 
the Indian Agricultural Service should not be 
inferior to those of any other Indian professional 
Service. : 

In the earlier years the pay is not inadequate, 
though the absence of any chance of extra emolu- 
ments in acting appointments may be used as an 
argument for more liberal treatment. Even Super- 
numeries appointed to act in higher posts get no 
_ extra allowances, and as the charge frequently 
involves greatly increased responsibility and very 
heavy work we consider that this rule operates 
unjustly, and should be modified. Higher initial 
pay is required in the case of recruits whose age 
and experience demands special treatment. 

The normal time-scale of pay should, we con- 
sider, be extended to Rs. 1,500 per mensem, 
reached in 23 years, irrespective of any special 
appointments. A good proportion of men in the 
Service should be able to rise to higher pay than 
Rs. 1,500, as in the Public Works and other profes- 
sicnal Services. We do not wish to claim more than 
an equality with these Services, and do not think 
we are doing so in holding that good men should 
have a good prospect of reaching Rs. 1,750 before 
retirement. 


Provincial Directors of Agriculture, when re- 
cruited from the Service, should get an additional 
allowance of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, together with such 
local and other allowances to cover increased cost 
of living in headquarters’ stations and of maintain- 
ing their position as are granted to other heads of 
Departments. - 

The local alls’sances now given to Imperial Ex- 
perts are insufficiént to ensure that the Imperial 
branch should, as is desirable, consist of the best 
men available for research work. We are of 
opinion that Imperial officers should receive 
additional pay of Rs. 250 per mensem after three 
years’ service. 


68363. (V) Conditions of Leave.—We under- 
stand that the leave rules at present in force 
are under revision by the Government of India. 
The present rules are antiquated and full of 
harassing restrictions. We do not know what 
modifications are proposed, but believe that the 
principle that an officer should be allowed to take 
what leave he has earned subject only to the exi- 
gencies of the Service is recognised. It is of 
special importance in th2 Indian Agricultural 
Service that this principle be accepted, as it is a 
decided advantage that the members should take 
home leave at frequent intervals so as to keep in 
touch with tha developments of agricultural 
Science, which are so marked in Europe and 
America at the present time The period of eight 
years’ service at present required before the first 
furlough can be taken is too long, and should be 
reduced to four years. 


Ags’ the age of recruitment is frequently higher 
than in other Services, many members of the 
Service cannot afford to take any furlough except 
the limited amount which counts as service, which 
in a-total service of 25 years is, at present, only 
three years. Otherwise they reach the age of 55 
before qualifying for full pension. This is not 
sufficient to enable an officer to preserve his health 
and to keep in touch with the progress of work 
elsewhere, and we consider that four years’ 
furfough should be counted in 25 years’ active 
service. Failing this concession, we consider that 
officers should be allowed to count as service, for 
furlough only, the number of years (up to a 
maximum of eight) by which their age exceeds 25 
at the date of appointment, the first furlough be- 
coming due after four years’ actual service. 


At present the leave reserve 1s insufficient to 
permit officers taking leave when due. Karly 
action in increasing the reserve is called for, as a 
large number of officers will soon have completed 
eight years’ service and will want to take furlough. 

There is a very general feeling that the present 
scale of leave allowances is too low. The cost of 
living, both in India and in England, has risen. 
Officers find it difficult or impossible to live on 
half pay at home, especially in the earlier years ‘of 
service, and it is equally difficult to save towards 
leave expenses while on full pay in India. We 
understand that the Government rules in this re- 
spect do not compare favourably with the practice 
of business firms in India, and consider that the 
whole question of leave allowances should be care- 
fully examined. There is no doubt that many 
officers are afraid to face the expense involved in 
taking long leave, and that this is detrimental to 
their efficiency. We are confident that the result 
of such an inquiry would be to show that the 
present Government rules require modification 
either in the direction of increasing the furlough 
allowances or of defraying the cost of passage to 
and from Europe. The demand which has come 
from some Departments that officers should be 
allowed to commute a certain proportion of 
furlough on half pay to half that proportion on full 
pay is evidence of the genuine nature of this feel- 
ing. We do not, however, believe that the 
adoption of any system which would lead to the re- 
duction of the total amount of leave taken by 
officers would be an advantage either to Govern- 
ment or to the officers themselves. Freshness of 
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outlook, energy and readiness to undertake new 
work are of the utmost importance in our Service, 
and these are attributes which are bound to suffer 
through long, unbroken periods of service in the 
country. 


It is desirable that officers should be encouraged 
to keep in touch with new developments of agri- 
cultural science in other countries by the granting 
of study leave, on conditions similar to those in 
force in the Indian Medical Service. It is in- 
evitable that officers of a scientific department in 
India (particularly where such rapid developments 
are occurring as in the agricultural sciences) should 
find that in certain directions they are getting left 
behind, and should desire to improve their know- 
ledge. The extra efficiency thus gained at small 
cost to Government has not received sufficient re- 
cognition in the past, and the granting of study 
leave has been unwisely discouraged. 


68364. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—As already 
stated under Section III above, we consider that 
the qualifying period of service should be reduced 
from 30 to 25 years. : 

To enable men who find the conditions of life 
in India too severe as they grow older, to retire 
earlier, we suggest that a smaller pension be 
given after 20 years’ service, as in the Forest and 
some other Services. Really efficient men are not 
likely to wish to retire as long as they feel capable 
of doing good work. 

The present rates of pension entitle an officer 
to £487 10s. per annum after 25 years’ service. 
The arbitrary maximum of Rs. 5,000 per annum 
allowed, renders the sliding scale under Article 
640 of the Civil Service Regulations practically 
inoperative. In practice the amount of pension 
does not increase according to length of service 
in the case of senior men. The maximum fixed 
is insufficient to allow an officer to live in any 
comfort at home or to provide adequately for 
his family after retirement. We believe that the 
limit of Rs. 5,000 per annum was originally fixed 
to be equivalent to £500. It is probable that the 
equivalent of this at the present time would be 
not less than £600 or £650, instead of the £487 


10s. to which it has been reduced by the fallin, 


the rupee. This is in a large measure due to the 
increase in both the cost and the standard of 
living in England. Wages increased by nearly 
20 per cent. in the last 20 years of the last 
century and have remained at the higher level 
ever since, and the incomes earned by accredited 
professional men have increased in at least as 
great a proportion. A salary or pension of £600 
a year now would thus correspond to one of £500 
30 years ago. It may be said that the members 
of this Service, nearly all of whom joined since 
1903, accepted the conditions of pension then 
obtaining; but there was at that time no reason 
to suppose that the great rise of prices that began 
about the time of the South African War was not 
only permanent but would be intensified to such 
an extent that the prices of a large number of 
representative articles in daily use are now on the 
average SO per cent. higher than in the middle 
‘nineties, instead of having fallen as was previously 
the tendency. 

We submit, in effect, that the cost and purchas- 
ing power of gold have been permanently lessened 
hy recent developments in the mining industry, 
and that pensions, which are paid in gold, should 
be increased accordingly. 

We suggest, therefore, that the pension earned 
after 25 years’ service should be made equivalent 
to what was considered a fair rate when the pre- 
sent regulations were introduced, and that taking 
this amount as standard, voluntary retirement at 
a reduction of £40 per annum of each year less 
service down to 20 years, be permitted, while on 
the other side a progressive increase of £20 be 
given for each completed year up to 30 years’ 
total service. 

Invalid pensions should be at the same rates, 
but the reduction for each year less service below 
20 years should be £20. 


Vol. XV. 


The scale proposed would thus work out as 
follows :— 


Year of 

completed Nature of Bate of 

service. pension. pension. 
10 sie Invalid ...  .... £200 
11 ies a ae or 220 
12 ae $6 aes 240 
13 ats YT 260 
14 aie iy aie ies 280 
15 a 9 ‘aia 300 
16 o Ff 320 
17 ies jas as 340 
18 aide ade ae 360 
19 sea ies ss Th 380 
20 ae Invalid and Retiring 400 
21 _ 3 “3 440 
22 x 9 480 
23 ” ” 520 
24 ” ” 560 
25 ” ” 600 
26 a -. 620 
27 ” ” 640 
28 ” ” 860 
29 ry) ” 680 
30 700 


‘a ee - i 
An officer who receives promotion above Bs. 
1,500 should, we consider, receive a proportionally: 
higher pension, say £750 per annum if he reaches 
Rs. 1,750, and £800 if he reaches Rs. 2,000. é 

There 1s a wide-spread feeling in the Service in 
favour of a Family Pension Fund of a nature 
analogous to that in force for the Indian Civil 
Service. This should be contributory and com- 
pulsory for all new recruits, but should be optional 
to officers at present in the Service. 


68365. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial.—We wish at the outset to 
deprecate the tendency which has been apparent at 
times» to regard the minor and largely scientific 
departments as offering a suitable field for the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans, regarless of efficiency. 
There is a feeling apparent in some quarters that 
the natural aspirations of Indians to an increased 
share in Government pag patios pe in the higher 
posts, can be met in the lesser departments with- 
out the same injury which diminished efficiency 
would cause in the larger and more administrative 
Services. We contend that in a Department such 
as ours an inefficient man is a greater deal loss to 
the State than in the administrative Services. The 
value of the Service to the country depends en- 
tirely on the efficiency of the individual members 
of it; there is little routine work of importance, 
and there is no possibility of effective control of 
the actual work of the individuals, particularly. in 
the more specialised posts. No outside person 
can make an inefficient botanist or chemist do 
work of any permanent value. The position of a 
Deputy Director is also one in which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get work done except by a 
thoroughly efficient officer and much actual harm 
may result from misdirected activity. 

The Service consists of district officers, generally 
termed Deputy Directors, specialists engaged in 
research work, and the staff of the Agricultural 
Colleges, some of whom do research work when 
their college duties allow of sufficient time to be 
devoted to it. 

The very general experience in the Service, 
hitherto, has been that it is only in the last of these 
three divisions that there is any considerable field 
for the employment of Indians. In teaching they 
have shown capacity. Effective supervision is also 
more readily exercised than in the other divisions. 

As district officers the class of men available 
does not appear to be satisfactory. It is difficult 
to attract recruits of the classes more directly con- 
nected with the land and the educated literary 
classes carry little weight in practical matters 
when brought into contact with cultivators. 

Until conditions are greatly altered in the direc- 
tion of the improved education of the classes 
directly connected with the land, we do not con- 
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sider that there is much scope for the employment 
of Indians as Deputy Directors. 

As specialists engaged on research work, very 
few indeed show any promise of capacity to fill the 
higher posts. The Department contains a large 

number of Indian University graduates holding 
’ posts as Assistant Professors, and_ scientific 
assistants, in the colleges and research laboratories, 
Several of these have been through English Uni- 
versities. Scarcely any have done independent 
research of value, though they have carried out a 
considerable volume of work under the guidance 
of European members of the Service. They have, 
in many cases, ample facilities for independent 
work. A glance at the list of publications of the 
Imperial Department will show how far they have 
availed themselves of these facilities. It is probable 
that in this section of this Service there is a better 
opportunity for the discovery of real merit than in 
any other, and while we should be prepared at once 
to recognise such merit should it appear, there is 
little indication that any appreciable proportion 
of the specialist posts in the Imperial Service can 
be efficiently filled by recruitment in this country 
for some time to como. 

The employment of a large provincial service, 
predominantly Indian, is necessary. There is a 
jarge demand for good men as Agricultural Super- 
visors, Managers of the Farms and the like. 
These should be mostly recruited from the Agri- 
cultural Colleges. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting suitable recruits, and it is probable. that 
the pay and prospects are insufficient. The con- 
ditions at present compare very unfavourably with 
such services as the Revenue, Education, Forests, 
etc., and should be made such as to keep officers 


from constantly seeking employment in these 
services. : 
The gazetted assistants at Pusa should he 


Messrs. E. J. Burter ands. 


68367. (Chairman.) Mr. Butizr said his colleague 
and himself were elected to represent the whole 
Imperial Service, which numbered about 60, and 
included officers of the Imperial Service serving 1n 
the Provincas. 

68368. The present system of recruiting for each 
vacancy as it occurred was unsatisfactory. The 
posts were not sufficiently advertised. What 
happened at present, when a vacancy occurred, 
or a new post was created, was that the Govern- 
ment of India applied to the Secretary of State for 
an appointment to that specific post, generally in 


a hurry. The Secretary of State consulted indi- 
vidual advisers. There was always a feeling of 
urgency. ‘There was no machinery at the India 


Oitice for keeping fully informed the institutions 
that might have likely men. There was an absence 
of that considered selection which he regarded as 
important. He would surmount the difficulty by 
instituting a roster of candidates, and inaugurating 
a permanent Selection Board which should have 
on it a representative conversant with Indian 
Agriculture. lt would be better to have a retired 
Agricultural officer on the Board, rather than a 
senior man on leave. If the former got out of 
touch with the rapidly changing conditions of 
India, his appointment could be limited to five 
years. 

68369. His scheme assumed there would be very 
substantial increase of staff. At present it was 
increasing at the rate of three or four a year, 
and that rate was likely to be kept up for the next 
five years. It was very probable that the Service 
would have to engage two, and possibly four 
Deputy Directors annually for the next five years. 
The pressure from the Provinces for an increase 
was becoming very strong. 

68370, Mr. Mitiican said that m the case of 
agriculturists the post-graduate experience should 
consist of two years’ actual work in the field. It 
would be useful also for a man to have had such 
experience as could be gained by working under 
the Board of Agriculture in England. What was 


placed on the same footing, as regards pay and 
prospects, as the Provincial Service Officers in the 
provinces, which is not the case at present. 

68366. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—In ‘a 
highly professional Service such as ours, we con- 
sider that it is not merely important but inevitable 
that the controlling posts, such as those of Directors 
of Agriculture in the Provinces and that of Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India should 
be filled from the Service itself, as is the case in 
the Public Works, Education, Forest and other 
professional services. At present all those posts 
are held by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
Ié is recognised that this is largely due to the 
fact that there-are few senior men available with- 
in the Service. There are obvious disadvantages 
in appointing as Director of Agriculture an officer 
who has many years of service before him. But 
the argument can be pushed too far and it would 
not be difficult to point to cases where the develop- 
ment of the Department has been probably less 
effectively promoted by the appointment of un- 
trained Civilians, who ordinarily hold the post of 
Direetor for a short period only, than if a member 
of the Service, even if relatively junior, had been 
selected. 

We desire to urge that a start he made at a very 
early date by the appointment of members of the 
Service as Directors in, say, two or three pro- 
vinces, and that this policy be steadily adhered to 
in the.future as occasion arises and competent 
men are available until all the posts mentioned are 
so filled. 

Tt follows as a corollary to this recommendation 
that the Civil Veterinary Department, which is at 
present under the control of the Director of Agri- 
culture, should be separated administratively from 
the Agricultural Department. 


Muiiiean called and examined. 


really wanted was to know more about the man 
before he was selected. ; 

68271. Mr. Burner said he would require that 
specialists should have done some research work 
before coming out to India. That was absolutely 
essential. A man who has just taken his degree 
was not ordinarily fitted to undertake the class of 
work which he would have to do in India. A 
training in research methods, an opportunity of 
seeing the application of science to economic pro- 
blems, and increased technical experience such as 
could only be got after the ordinary college course 
was completed, were exceedingly important quali- 
fications. In fact, for both branches of the Service 
they require practical experience as well as 
educational ‘qualifications. 

68372. Six or eight Indiang had been tried on 
independent district work. He did not consider 
any of them were qualified to occupy positions in 
the Imperial Service—at any rate, not for the 
work which the Deputy Director at present was 
called upon to do. Many of them were quite 
satisfactory for demonstration work, but he con- 
sidered that the demonstration work proper was 
work which could be carried out by a less highly 
paid agency than the Deputy Director. The func- 
tion of a Deputy Director was to carry out experi- 
mental research on his farms, and to control the 
demonstration work. . 

68373. Mr. Mittican agreed, and said that the 
Deputy Director should not do propaganda work 
himself, but merely control it. A Deputy Director 
was a research officer just as much as a chemist 
or botanist was. 

68374. Mr. Butter said the time occupied by 
research officers in teaching depended on the sub- 
ject. In Mycology the average course was only 
about three months in the year, and the Assistant 
Professors in that subject had an immense amount 
of time available for research work. At Pusa 
there was plenty of time for research work. 

68375. Pusa ought to be an institution for the 
promotion and encouragement of research. The 
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only training that could be undertaken at Pusa 
was post-graduate research training, and it was 
a decided advantage to have a certain number 
of research students there. He had written a 
note on the position of Pusa in that respect, 
which he would be pleased to hand in.* 

68376. In his view it was essential that at Pusa 
they should carry out research work of an Im- 
perial character; that was to say, referring to the 
whole of India. Local research was a class of 
work which ought not to be performed in Pusa. 
The problems to be undertaken by the Pusa staff 
ought to refer to the whole of India, or they ought 
to be problems which were too largé to be taken 
up by any one Provincial Department. He did 
not agree with the witness who said that the work 
now carried out at Pusa was more or less of a 
local character. It would be very regrettable if 
that were the fact. The authorities had steadily 
aimed at avoiding that. He quite agreed with the 
witness who said that Pusa ought to model itself 
on the lines of the central Institution at Washing- 
ton, and that was what they were trying to do. He 
thought Pusa would always be criticised by other 
workers, and this was all to the advantage of 
agricultural science. He had no fear of the injury 
which would accrue from any overlapping which 
might take place. It was rather a healthy form 
of rivalry. In other words he would make Pusa, 
as far as possible, the centre of scientific research 
in India, but he would do it without in any way 
detracting from the research work which might 
be carried on by the local Provincial Departments. 

68377. He thought if Indian Officers for the re- 
search side were recruited, they should be 
recruited in India from among the men who were 
actually working in the Government laboratories. 
He was more in favour of that method of recruit- 
ment than of recruitment by direct appointment. 
After recruiting such men, or with a view to pre- 
‘ paring them for recruitment, he would send them 
to England on study leave after they had com- 
pleted their post-graduate training in India. 

68378. Myr. Mruuican said that the best system 
of recruiting Indians for the demonstration side 
was a system of selection. It was absolutely essen- 
tial to know as much as possible about the men 
before making appointments, and one would be 
much surer of getting a suitable man by selection 
than by taking him at random from one of the 
Universities in England, or even a man trained in 
India at one of the Indian Universities. A man 
might be quite good on paper, but might fail 
utterly afterwards. His course would be to keep 
men under close observation whilst they were 
working in the Provincial Service, and if ib was 
seen that they possessed singular merit and 
quality, they should be promoted, and sent home 
on study leave. The work these men had_ been 
doing in the Provincial Service of a more subordi- 
nate character would in no way disable them for 
the superior positions they would occupy in the 
Imperial Service. Provincial officers after some 
few years’ service generally were given some 
independent work, and were left a good deal to 
themselves. 

68379. He suggested that each Province or 
group of Provinces should have its own leave and 
training reserve. He would group the Provinces 
in the following way. There would be the Indo- 
Gangetic group, consisting of the Punjab and 
Sindh, the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam, where the conditions were all very much 
the same from one end to the other. An officer 
who knew something about agriculture in Bihar 
could easily take up work in the Punjab. Another 
group would be the Central Provinces and Bom- 
bay, which would certainly be able to work  to- 
gether, and probably Madras and Burma might 
be included as another group. 

68380. He recommended onvtional retirement after 


95 years, because some officers were afraid that 


they would not retain their efficiency for a longer 
period of service. 





* Vide Appendix XT. 
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68381. Mr. Buriex said that he could not agree 
with the suggestion that departmental officers 
should not be promoted to the rank of Director 
with less than 15 years’ service. Previous Direc- 
tors had been appointed after a shorter period. 
He agreed that an officer ought to be over 35 
before he became a Director, but it largely de- 
pended on the man. 

68382. He generally agreed with the scheme that 
there should be an officer in general control over 
all the different services connected with agricul- 
ture, and that he should be the intermediary 
between those services and the local Government. 
In principle the idea was very sound. 

68383. Mr. Mitziecan agreed. The scheme was 
sound from the point of view that it would brin 
the co-operative movement and the agricultura 
movement together, and he regarded that as very 
important, 

68384. (Mr. Sly.) Mr. Burtier said he would be 
epposed to a longer period of probation than two 
years. He would discard unsuitable officers 
freely. He did not think the rejections would 
be so many as to affect recruitment. 

68385. He contemplated that Pusa should be 
recruited by selection from the best officers of the 
Provincial Department rather than by officers 
directly appointed from England. He did not 
think there was much in the argument which had 
been raised againsb the former system, namely, 
that it took away from a Province its best men. 
He did not think either that there was much in 
the-statement that a good man would never con- 
sent to leave his provincial work in order to go 
to Pusa unless he was paid a very substantial 
salary. He agreed, however, that the salaries at 
Pusa ought to be improved. Service there ought 
to he made specially attractive. The present 
allowances to the Pusa staff were not sufficient 
to attract the best men of the Provincial Service, 
but it was largely a matter of climate. An officer 
serving in some of the Provincial Departments 
could remain with his family during the whole 
of the hot weather at the head quarter station 
but if he came to Pusa he would practically have 
to keep up two establishments for six months. 

68886. It would not be desirable to recruit 
direct from England on more or less special 
salaries for a short period men who had made 
their reputation. Appointments of that sort were 
not at all likely to be successful in the Agricultural 
Department. Local experience was necessary in 
all branches of the work. Men were not. likely to 
prove useful until two or three years after coming 
out, and a scientific man with a reputation would 
not come out for ten years. He might come out 
for five years, but if out of that he had to spend 
two or three years picking up local conditions, 
there was not much time left for productive work. 
Again, an expert of that kind coming out for o 
short time might be able to write useful reports, 
or to make specific discoveries, but he would not 
bo able to put his discoveries into practice; his 
driving force would be lost at the very moment 
it was required. Very useful work might be done 
in certain subjects by bringing senior men out in 
permanent posts at the age of, say, 35, but they 
would have to be paid a very substantial salary. 
The practice of bringing men into the Agricultural 
Service on special agreements had caused great 
discontent. At present the most satisfactory 
system was to have a service in which all the men 
were employed on more or less uniform terms. 

68387. For employment of Indians on the 
research side, he did not consider that a course in 
an agricultural college was essential, though it . 
was desirable. Science graduates of the univer- 
sities. and even in some cases non-graduates, had 
provided in the past suitable material. and from 
some of the universities he thought Pusa might 
hove to obtain useful material for the science 
side, but they ought to enter the laboratories as 
scientific assistants, as was at present the prac- 
tice. It was by their research work in the 
laboratory that their work had to be judged in 
the long run. 3 
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68388. Indians employed at Pusa had full facili- 
ties for carrying out any research work which they 
sonrae and so had some of the officers in the 

rovincial Colleges. ; 

68389. Up to the present time Indians had not 
been good enough for recruitment to the Imperial 
Cadre, except in teaching posts. He had_ had 
experience of men from some of the universities, 
and he was of opinion that in the future good 
research workers would be obtained from that 
source. he‘ scientific standard of education in 
the universities was not likely at present to turn 
out such officers. He was most emphatic on that 
point. There was, for instance, no full-time Pro- 
fessor of Botany in any college affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, and it could not be expected 
that research workers in Botany would come out 
of that university. There had been, however, a 
great, awakening in that direction, and he would 
not be at all surprised if good research officers 
were obtained in future. ‘ 

68390. He did not think there was much in the 
objection put forward in regard to the filling of 
the Directorship from the Department itself, 
namely, that it_was undesirable to transfer an 
officer of the Department from one Province, 
where he knew local conditions, to be Director in 
another Province. good man _ would very 
quickly pick up new conditions. It should be 
possible to transfer a man to a Province where the 
conditions of agriculture would not be very widely 
dissimilar. 

68391. Very few research men would be willing 
to take on demonstration work until they were 
old enough to lose their keenness for research 
work, and in such cases it would be quite a good 
thing for them to be taken off research work. 

68392. He agreed that there was no real neces- 
sity for a leave reserve for specialists. : 

68393. (Mr. Fisher.) He would not like to say 
that there was provision at Pusa for carrying on 
every branch of agricultural research which might 
be required in India. 

68394. It should be possible to have a staff at 
Pusa composed simply of the most distinguished 
agricultural experts in India, but there would be 
some difficulty in recruiting the whole of the staff 

om the Provinces. No Provincial Department 
had an Agricultural Bacteriologist, for Instance, 
and it might be better to bring out a man direct 
from England for that post. The real remedy was 
to irenethan the Provincial Departments, and 
there would then be no difficulty in getting suita- 
ble officers for the Institute at Pusa. 

68305. Pusa sometimes received requests from 
different parts of India for the solution of special 
problems. Under the internal rules of the institu- 
tion, its officers were obliged once a year to write 
to every Province in Tndia, toe inquire whether 
there were any problems of this kind, but the 
Provinces, so far as he was aware, very seldom 
made any suggestions. 

68396. There were means of assessing the value 


of the research work done in the different Provin- 
cial colleges, firs) by touring, and secondly by 
means of reports. received under arrangements 
with the local department. At present the 
authorities at Pusa were in @ position to give 
advice as to the general direction of the scientific 
agricultural work of India, where a Province had 
shown any indication that it required assistance. 


68397. In his opinion, a great increase in the 
staff devoted to scientific agriculture in India was 
required. 

68398. He would not care to say whether it 
would be more desirable to increase the staff of 
researchers than to increase the staff of 
practical agriculturists. He would not care to 
make any distinction at all. He thought the 
Deputy Director did a good deal of experimental 
research himself. That there was any doubt on 
this point had not struck his colleagues when they 
were preparing the written statement, and they 
had, he feared, rather helped to foster the im- 
pression that the district officers were not 
primarily concerned with research. Such was not 
their intention. They held that experimental 
research was a very important part of the Deputy 
Director’s work. 

68399. (Mr. Madge.) The India Office ought to 

have some method of registering the names of 
candidates for the Service. Candidates would pro- 
bably. be able to find some sort of employment in 
England, or even abroad, while they were waiting 
for an appointment in India, : 
_ 68400. By Imperial research he meant research 
into fundamental problems which affected India as 
a ‘whole, and not merely one Province. Whatever 
affected the whole country should be done at 
Pusa, and what peculiarly affected the Province 
should be done locally. 
68401. With a good scientific education and some 
post-graduate experience in England as a basis, 
an officer could adapt himself readily to local 
eonditions, 

68402. It was far more important to have at the 
head of the Department a man who was a tech- 
nical expert in the work of the Service than a 
Civilian who had had an agricultural training at 
home, even although the latter might bring the 
Department into touch with Government on a 
number of points which would not occur to 
specialists. He believed suitable men were avail- 
able for making a start in this direction at once. 

68403. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Research workers 
wanted all the facilities they could obtain for 
study leave. At present study leave was dis- 
couraged. 

68404. He would be satisfied with the regulations 
which now existed in theory for study leave, if 
they were applied in a more liberal spirit. Pos- 
sibly the period of one year allowed during total 
service was too short. He thought the period 
might with advantage be raised to 18 months or 
two years. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 





C. E. Low, Esq., c.1.B., 1.0.8., Director of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces. 


Written Statement relating to the Agricultural 
Department. 

68405. F have been Director of Agriculture in 
the Central Provinces and Berar during three 
periods, aggregating some three years in all, from 
the year 1905 onwards. I am at present on fur- 
_ lough, but am returning to take up the same 
appointment in October. I am not a member of 
the Indian Agricultural Service. 

Unlike the Police, Judicial, and Medical Depart- 
ments, whose existence in any civilized community 
is usually taken for granted, in the case of the 
Agricultural Department I feel it necessary to 
explain why I believe in its future, and why I look 
upon it as affording the most beneficent expression 
of the spirit of the British Government in India. 


The work of cotton improvement was first 
seriously undertaken in the Central Provinces in 
the year 1903. Up ta three years ago, some 40 
page farms for the grewing of impraved seed 

ad been started. There are now 120 such farms 
supplying impreved seed far 100,000 acres, and 
adding six lakhs of rupees to the yearly profits of 
the growers. An inerease in the number of farms 
sufficient to supply the 3} million acres of cotton 
grown in the Central Provinces is prevented hy the 
lack of supervising staff, but an attempt is being 
made to render organisation and supervision pos- 
sible by ca-operatiye management, and 25 uniong 
were formed for that purpose this year. 

A very large proportion of the rice grown in the 
Central Provinces, some two or three million acres 
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at least, is broadcasted instead of transplanted. 
After five years’ work the area transplanted by the 
cultivators reached in the year 1910 some 6,000 
acres, with a saving of 80 per cent. of the seed, and 
@ gain of some 700 lbs. of grain per acre, valued 
at about Rs. 17. This year the area transplanted 
is, I hear, about 30,000 acres, and the annual gain 
to the cultivator is valued at over five lakhs of 
rupees. ; 

Similarly in wheat, oil seeds and sugar-cane, a 
great advantage has been gained by the cultivator 
from the improved methods and varieties intro- 
duced by the Department. It has helped the culti- 
vators of one or two of the northern districts to 
destroy some 20,000 wild pig in the past two years. 
A large number of improved implements have also 
heen sold. 

The cash benefit to the cultivator, as ascertained 
by actual measurement and experiment, exceeded 
11 lakhs of rupees this year. 

The points that have especially impressed me 
are— 

(1) The rapid rate at which the improvement has 
been taken up after the first few years. (2) The 
fact that Agriculture and Co-operative Credit are 
the only public Departments with which the culti- 
vating, as opposed to the intellectual, classes 
peeey and willingly co-operate. The deduction 
from this is, that the work of the Department 
should be extended as rapidly as funds allow and 
should be permitted to have its fullest effect in 
elevating and organising the agricultural eom- 
munity. This is the first chance the Indian farmer 
has had of being anything else but a passive payer 
of taxes. Let us help him to make the most of it. 


ImprrraL SERVICE. 
68406. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—Candidates 


are at present recruited by the Secretary of. 


State. I doing this, his office freely avail 
themselves of the opinion of scientists and educa- 
tionists of repute and of members of Indian Ser- 
vices when at home on leave. I do not think this 
procedure could be bettered. A formal committee, 
constituted for the express purpose of examining 
and recommending candidates, would possess 
several disadvantages in comparison with the 
present precedure, and it might be apt to look with 
too friendly an eye upon combinations among the 
scientific professions to raise salaries or obtain 
other advantages. At present recruitments are 
made to fill actual vacancies, This is objectionable, 
because (1) there may not be such suitable men 
forthcoming at that particular time as at some other 
period when no vacancy happens ta exist; (2) an 
irregular demand does not help to create a regular 
and good supply; (3) considerable delay ig often 
caused ; (4) a man often had to proceed straight to 
responsible work without time for preliminary 
training. . 

A preferable course is to recognise at once that 
the Department will have to be largely expanded ; 
to estimate its probable strength some ten or 
fifteen years hence, and recruit annually the 
number required, on actuarial considerations, to 
reach and maintain the total. Recruits for whom 
no vacancies exist can be placed under training, 
and, when trained, used as a reserve (Provincial 
rather than Imperial) until absorbed. Even if any 
Province, from financial or other considerations, 
does not work up to its estimated figure at first, 
other Provinces are certain to exceed it, and the 
net excess or deficiency is not likely to be large or 
long continued. I am strongly opposed both to 
the training of all supernumeraries at Pusa and to 
the maintenance there of the entire leave reserve. 
The men under training should be allotted, as far 
as possible, to individual Provinces, especially those 
to be employed on demonstration work. Such men 
require a thorough knowledge of local conditions, 
which vary wide x in different pane of India. It 
has been well said that the problem of agricultural 
improvement in India is almost entirely a local one. 
Orops, even varieties of crops, and methods of 
‘eultivation, that are suitable in the Indus and 
Gangetic alluvial soils, are unsuitable in the black 
soit tracts. Chemical and probably bacteriological 


facts regarding the one are not true for the other, 
Equally wide differences exist between the irri- 
gated tracts and the dry areas of the Deccan or 
the tropical tracts of high rainfall below the Central 
Indian table-land. In demonstrating to the culti- 
vator, it is useless to appeal to general agricultural 
theories; he must be shown that the actual fields 
he cultivates or the crops he grows can be made 
to yield him more money by certain definite 
methods. Thus, for the purpose of demonstration, 
the contro] must be divided according to areas of 
similar agricultural circumstance. Tho field in any 
one of these areas, each of which will extend over 
tens of thousands of square miles, is so large that 
it will. be more than sufficient for a single man. 
An intimate knowledge of the existing methods of 
cultivation and of the complex of past effort in 
experiment and demonstration in any one of these 
areas is as much as one man can be responsible 
for. The difference in language between one part 
of Indja and another is a further argument for 
keeping a man in his original Province. No 
success can be gained in demonstration work with- 
out close personal acquaintance with the leading 
cultivators, who are proverbially slow in giving 
their confidence to a new comer. A man brought 
in from another Province or from an Imperial 
Reserve to fill a leave vacancy will not be able 
to do more than mark time for a few months for 
which such a vacancy usually lasts. If the vacancy 
is filled by a man who has been under-studying the 
permanent incumbent, progress will be continuous, 

The above arguments do not apply so strongl 
in the case of men engaged on research, thoug 
even here it is difficult for a man coming from 
outside to pick up the lines of an investigation, 
while work done under such circumstances often 
leads to friction and recriminations. The pure 
scientist pays the penalty, in a somewhat jealous. 
susceptibility, for that disinterested devotion to 
the progress of knowledge which in his case takes 
the place of the personal ambition usually found 
among the best men engaged in executive work. 

I would, therefore, propose that the reserve 
should be mainly Provincial, and that men should 
be ‘recruited for, or at any rate immediately 
appointed to, a particular Province. 

The present method of selection has hitherto 
secured men of suitable qualifications. Scientists 
intended for research, however, should have done 
ost-graduate work in Europe before coming to 

dia, and no such man should be appointed merely 
on his success in examinations. Heaphasis should 
also be laid on the necessity of practical experience 
in farming in the case of candidates required for 
demonstration work. In order to carry conviction 
to the minds of cultivators, a demonstrator must 
see things from the farmer’s point of view, must 
thoroughly understand the minutie of indigenous 
agricultural practice and must be able himself to 
peor the ordinary operations of Indian farming. 

t little regard will be paid to a demonstrator 
who explains the advantages of an improved 
plough, for instance, if he cannot himself use the 
ordinary country implement. The sympathy engen- 
dered by a common pursuit and by a common point 
of view renders it easy for a European, agriculturist, 
to whom a scientific training has given a cosmo- 

olitan standpoint, to gain the confidence of Indian 
‘armers, 


68407. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—As explained in the last part of my note 
regarding recruitment, probationers should be 
osted for their training to the Province in which 
hey are to work throughout their service. In 


‘addition to the administrative advantages already 


described, the recruit will himself be a gainer. He 
is more likely to develop original ideas of value, in 
the presence of concrete problems awaiting solu- 
tion, of which the economic importance is always 
before him; and the individual attention of the 
man whose helper and under-study he is to be, is 
likely to be af more use than the more theoretical 
and general training by an expert, at Pusa. I do 
not consider the results of the training of European 
supernumeraries at Pusa, so fay as I have had the 
opportunity of observing them, entirely satisfac- 
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tory. If men who have had some post-graduate 
experience, whether in research or in the practice 
of agriculture, are selected, the period of training 
need not be long. It should include, even in the 
case of a man destined for research, enough ex- 
perience of general agriculture to enable him to 
appreciate the relative importance of the various 
factors. A thorough training in one at least of the 
local vernaculars is essentual for men intended for 
demonstration. : 
The question of probation represents a serious 
difficulty. In a small and new service where no 
established tradition exists, it is especially neces- 
sary to avoid unenthusiastic or inefficient recruits. 
Each man must be a centre of energy for his sub- 
ordinates and a standard of devotion to the cause 
of scientific progress. He has no predecessors and 
few contemporaries to counteract to some extent 
his example if it be bad, but the difficulty of deter- 
mining the undesirables is especially great when 
scientific qualifications are in question. A Civilian 
head of a Department or a Local Government has 
not the scientific knowledge. Their fellow scientists 
in the Province have not the standing, nor, as the 
Pusa Institute is at present constituted, are the 
Imperial Officers in any better position. The officer 
who has the charge of a probationer’s training 
ought not to bear the main responsibility for 
reporting on what may be considered as to 
some extent dependent on that training, viz, 
his fitness for retention. Though the ultimate 
responsibility must of course rest on Govern- 
ment, still the initiative must be taken and 
the data supplied by a scientific authority that 
will command general respect. For other and 
much more important reasons, I think it necessary 
that the Agricultural Institute at Pusa should be 
remodelled; and ity reconstitution would, it .is 
to be hoped, furnish a body with the requisite 
status and qualifications to act as technical 
advisers to the Imperial or Local Government: on 
this and other more important questions. The 
longer the period of probation, the harder it is to 
get rid of an undesirable. In the case of men,re- 
cruited, as I propose, with post-graduate experi- 
ence, two years is ample; but the standard should 
be rigid and no mercy shown to the unfit. One of 
the duties of the Imperial scientific experts should 
be to examine, while on tour, the work of pro- 
bationers and the manner of their training. They 
should consider the reports of probationers and 
recommend to the Local Government or, in the case 
of Pusa supernumeraries, to the supreme Govern- 
ment, their retention or rejection. The final 
responsibility, however, must lie on the Govern- 
ment concerned, who should not be bound to 
follow the opinion of the Board in either case. 


68408, (III) Conditions of Service.—The posts 
of Provincial Director of Agriculture should be 
held as a rule by members of the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service, as soon as the time is ripe for 
it. The reasons that have been hitherto urged 
against the proposal appear to be: (1) that the 
members of the Indian Agricultural Service are at 
present of such nearly equal seniority that the 
appointment in one would block the others in- 
definitely ; (2) that the Director of Agriculture at 
present holds also the charge of other Depart- 
ments, such as veterinary, factories, co-operative 
credit, etc., for which a wide general knowledge 
of the country, especially in its economic aspect, is 
required. None of these reasons have much force. 
The first is illogical, for it involves an injustice to 
the whole service in order to avoid an injury to a 
portion of it. .As for the second, many members 
of the Indian Agricultural Service have gained in 
the course of their work, especially on demonstra- 
tion, plenty of administrative experience and 
economic knowledge ; and I see no reason why such 
men should not be well fitted to hold charge of 
the other minor Departments. There is, however, 
a real difficulty, in that the other members of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, and of the Veterinary 
Department, would probably be deeply aggrieved 
by the appointment of any one member of the 
Indian Agricultural Service as Provincial Director, 


seeing that individual merit has not yet had time 
to gain general and assured recognition ; and the 
result might even be the resignation of capable 
officers. I do not think that it is desirable, on 
general grounds, to place a man in charge of a 
Department over officers of his own Service unless 
he has had at least 15 years’ administrative ex- 
perience, or is, at any rate, over 35 years of age. 

But the prospects of the Service, apart from the 
increase in the maximum salary, to which J shall 
allude later, ought not to end with the ultimate 
chance of a Provincial Directorship, a post which 
is after all more suited to the special faculties 
developed by executive work, and I find it neces- 
sary at this point to discuss the organisation of 
the Imperial Institute at Pusa and to_state, as 
briefly as possible, the lines on which I think it 
might be improved. I must admit that I have not 
the scientific knowledge to enable me to pose as a 
critic of the work of such an institution; but the 
points which I desire to raise are mainly adminis- 
trative ; while the feeling that Pusa is hardly justi- 
fying its existence and needs extensive re- 
modelling, is one shared by a large number of per- 
sons interested in the future of Indian agriculture. 
In paragraph 8 of Resolution No, 8 of the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department of the Government 
of India, dated the 29th February, 1904, the 
following were stated to be the main. functions of 
the Institute — 

(1):It was to serve as a model for provincial 
farms. Here it is surely functus officio. 

(2) It was to initiate and test lines of experiment, 
Except in a few matters of a fundamental or highly 
technical nature, there are not many experiments 
that cannot be pursued with more advantage in the 
soil and climate to which their results are to be 
applied; and, as already stated, most of the 

roblems of Indian agriculture are local ones. 

urther work by the Provincial Departments is 
likely, however, to increase the number of lines of : 
research which may properly be handed over to a 
central institute; but here the necessity of Pro- 
vincial Departments is logically prior to that of an 
Imperial one. 

(3) The production of improved seeds. This is 
pre-eminently a local problem. 

(4) To test the results of local experiments and 
to secure continuity. There are many experiments, 
which relate to a soil or climate not found at Pusa, 
which could not be so tested. 

(5) To train students. A training in general at 
Pusa is of little use to men who are to work in a 
Province, for reasons already stated ; training in 
special lines of research and demonstration can no 
doubt be given, and could be given to even greater 
advantage, if the experts there were to cease from 
doing work which more properly belongs to Pro- 
vincial Departments. 

(6) A field for local research work, especially in 
matter likely to benefit the planting community. 
It is doubtful if the latter have reaped much ad- 
vantage from the work of the Imperial Institute, 
or have provided quite as ready a means for dis- 
seminating improved methods in Behar as was evi- 
dently expected at the time the Institute was 
founded. 

Similarly, the work of the Imperial expert staff 
was declared to be :— 

(1) To serve as a higher teaching body. 

(2) To prosecute lines of research applicable to 
all India. : 

(3) To train supernumeraries. 

(4) To collate the results of the working of 
Provincial Departments. 

With this dictum, except in so far that super- 
numeraries can obviously be better trained as a 
rule in the Provinces to which they are to belong, 
I am in complete agreement; but I think there are 
other and even more important functions which can 
be performed by them and arise necessarily from 
the above. 

But in order to fulfil any of these purposes, the 
Pusa research staff must possess a status far 
higher than it does at present. Each man must 
obviously be the best in his own line in the Indian 
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Agricultural Service. This is not the case at 
present. The Provincial experts do not admit the 
superiority of the Imperial experts; they were in 
most cases recruited at the same time and from 
the same class of men. Both Provincial and In- 
perial experts alike are capable, and have done 
much exceilent work; but none can claim that the 
latter are a class apart. This is not at all as it 
should be. But the pay and prospects of the Pusa 
staii are not such as to tempt the best men to 
leave their Province for what are to many the un- 
congenial surroundings of Pusa. The difference in 
pay should be substantial; at present it is small. 
No candidates should be appointed to the Imperial 
staff who falis short of a high and well recognised 
standard of scientific attainment. If a_ suitable 
Provincial man is not to be found, a short-time 
appointment might be offered to a scientist of 
reputation from elsewhere; in default of this, the 
post should be left in abeyance for the time and the 
current duties carried on by an assistant in charge. 

The duties required of the staff so reconstituted 
should be :— 

(1) Investigation into matters referred from the 
Provinces and into questions more fundamental 
and of wider application than Provincial Depart- 
ments can undertake. Lines of enquiry which are 
too technical or lengthy, or do not offer reasonably 
early prospects of economic results, may well be 
handed over by the Provincial Departments. 

(2) They should form a Board to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India or Local Governments~on 
scientific or technical questions regarding agri- 
culture. 

(3) They should study the work of probationers 
when they inspect the work of Provincial Depart- 
ments, and advise for or against their retention. 

(4) They should inspect and review the work of 
Provincial experts, especially those engaged on 
research. . 

(5) They should advise as to appointments to the 
higher Departmental posts. It is important for 
the last two purposes that there should be no possi- 
bility of their work overlapping that of Provincial 
experts, as it does at present in very many cases, 
otherwise their position of disinterested and 
respected critics of scientific work would cease to 
exist. 

(6) They should be responsible for the higher 
training in special branches of research or agricul- 
tural practice, of members of the various Pro- 
ane and subordinate staffs, and of the general 

ublic. ’ 

. Generally speaking, they should be men who have 
achieved high reputation, and are near the end of 
their service ; and their duties should be more those 
of responsible advisers than of active investigators. 
From such men, whose lines of work did not clash 
with their own, Provincial experts would readily 
ask and accept advice. Any special temporary 
research work that could not with advantage be 
placed under a Provincial Department might be 
also in their charge. 

The proposal could be worked up to as follows: 
With the reconstitution of salaries proposed in the 
next section, the present incumbents of Imperial 
posts should be retained on ordinary Departmental 
salaries, unless there are any whom the Govern- 
ment of India think fit to appoint as Imperial 
experts under the new scheme. But for the most 
part it would be better to add the existing Imperial 
officers to the Provincial staff on the proposed new 
scale of salary, and to fill their posts, if possible, 
by direct appoimtment from abroad of senior and 
highly qualified men on five year contracts. Even 
if the posts lay vacant for some time, the loss 
would be more than covered by the ultimate gain. 
The best work which is now being done at Pusa 
is really Provincial, and could be done better at 
one or other of the Provincial centres. 

There is no doubt that the Pusa Institute has for 
the greater part of its existence lost much from its 
inability to obtain a head of the proper type. It 
has only once secured an Inspector-General of high 
scientific qualifications. A civilian Inspector- 
General was a suitable selection when the Institute 
was first started and the main work was merely 


organisation. But what is wanted now is an all- 
round scientific agriculturist, whose abilities will- 
command the respect of the staif, and whose 
knowledge will be sufficient to secure that his 
fellow workers keep to their proper lines. Much 
of the present unsatisfactory working of the Pusa 
Imperial Institute is due to the lack of a head with 
suitable qualifications. With such a man the staff 
would be kept to its proper work; overlapping of 
Provincial researclf would be avoided, and though 
I do not propose that his control should be 
autocratic, he would serve as a president for the 
Board, and his personal influence should suffice 
to maintain a strong scientilic esprit de corps among 
its members, which would help him to prevent 
slackness as well as jealousy and encroachment on 
other officers’ fields of work. If it were thought 
necessary, the strength of his position as regards 
his colleagues could be greatly increased by making 
him the channel through which all references were 
made to or received irom other Government De- 
partments, and by giving him the responsibility 
tor the allotment of work among them. The 
primary duty of such a man would be the manage- 
ment of the Pusa Institute; he would be the head 
of the Board in their dealings with the Government 
of India, Local Governments and Provincial 
Agricultural Departments. Each expert would 
have, under the scheme I am proposing, the 
position of the late Inspector-General in respect 
of his special subject, backed up, if necessary, by 
the authority of the Board. 

The inspection of the work of Provincial experts 
and probationers would not take more than six 
ov eight weeks at most in any one year; and it is 
necessary for the Imperial staft to keep in close 
touch’ with Provincial work on general grounds. 
Their principal duties would be the higher training 
of Indian members of the staff, and of their special 
research work. ‘Their advisory duties could be 
fulfilled during their Provincial touring. 


68409. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The present 
maximum limit of Rs. 1,000 is absurd, and the 
point need hardly be laboured further, as it has 
been jaccepted in principle by the Government 
of India and, I believe, by the Secretary of State. 
I would propose an incremental scale of Rs. 500— 
50—1,500 for the Service as a whole with an 
efficiency bar at Rs. 1,250 to be passed on the 
recommendation of the Imperial Board.  Pro- 
vincial Directors should draw Rs. 1,500—50—1,800 ; 
and Imperial experts the same. The head of the 
Board should draw Rs. 2,000. Appointments to 
the post of Imperial expert would be made by the 
Government of India atter considering the recom- 
mendations of the Board; in the case of a Pro- 
vineial Director the Financial Commissioner or 
member of the Board of Revenue of the Province 
concerned should have a seat on the Board, which 
should present its recommendations to the Local 
Government. Directors would as a rule be 
appointed from the demonstration and members 
of the Imperial Board from the research staff. 

There are at present 18 Deputy Directors with 
about eight more agricultural experts working as 
Professors or College Principals; and 34 research 
men (42-8 agriculturists on educational work). 
These figures are probably only approximate, but 
errors are of the less importance, when one con- 
siders the disproportion in strength between the 
research and demonstration staff; the latter should 
certainly be increased as soon as possible up to 
a total of 40 or 50. This would give a relatively 
fair allotment of superior posts between the two 
branches. 

The alternative to the above scheme is to provide 
some form of talent money. The allotment of this 
is difficult, if not impossible, in the present absence 
of any generally respected scientific tribunal; to 
obtain the latter, an improvement in the status 
and an alteration of the functions of the Imperial 
research staff are necessary in any case, while, 
if higher responsibilities are attached to the grant 
of superior salary, it is consistent with human. 
nature to believe that the Government will exercise 
a more careful and impartial choice than in 
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bestowing a mere pecuniary reward for good 
service. 

The present travelling allowance of Rs. 5 per 
diem is notoriously insuflicient. Most men tour at 
present at some pecuniary sacrifice; all married 
men do so. To take only one instance: the daily 
hire of carts in Nagpur has increased in the last 
14 years from 8 to 20 annas; while supplies and 
wages have all gone up in a nearly similar pro- 

ortion, This is a matter, however, which must 
he considered for all services together, European 
and Indian. 


68410. (V) Conditions of Leave.—The proposed 
rules regarding leave recently circulated for 
opinion by the Government of India should be 
made applicable to the Indian Agricultural Service. 
I do not think the proposal of half furlough on full 
pay is a good one. If the pay during service and 
the allowance on furlough are not sufficient to 
enable men to take as much leave as is necessary 
for the proper performance of their duties, one 
or both should be increased. The proposal would 
have the effect of discouraging men from taking 
as much leave as they need, would increase the 
cost to the Government with no corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of its employees, and 
would, in a graded service, cause loss to the junior 
officers. I do not think the idea of a leave reserve 
solely attached to the Pusa Imperial Institute is a 
good one, because, as already explained in Part 2 
of this note, it will not ensure the reserve being 
employed on really useful work in the intervats 
of fillmg Provincial vacancies, and because the 
Provincial vacancies themselves will not be filled 
in the most effective way. 

I prefer to express no opinion on the subject of 
study leave. The Service is so understaffed at 
present that it would be extremely difficult to 
spare men merely for study leave. If the Service 
is recruited up to the strength which the, pro- 
gramme of work before it logically requires, the 
matter might then be considered. I am unaware 
what is the experience of the use or abuse of study 
leave in other Services. 


68411. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—An officer 
invalided before ten years’ service should receive 
a gratuity; and he should have the option of 
retiring on a reduced pension after 20 years, or 
on full pension after 25 years. It would improve 
recruitment were an officer allowed the option of 
retiring after 10, 15 or 20 years on a gratuity. 
Agriculture is emphatically a profession in which 
a man can make good use of capital, and many 
suitable candidates might be attracted by such a 
proviso, who would not care, with no experience 
of Indian life to commit themselves in the first 
instance to 25 or 30 years’ service in a foreign 
country. The amount of the pension should follow 
the decision taken in the case of other Services. 
Admittedly, the pension has remained stationary, 
while the cost of living has increased very greatly. 

In considering the question of furlough and 
pension it must be remembered that officers em- 
ploved on demonstration work perhaps under the 

ardest conditions of any Service in India. I may 
fairly contrast their lot with that of the Indian 
Forest Service, whose pensionable period was 
recently shortened, owing, it is believed, to the 
arduous nature of their work. This Department, 
it may be noted, spend a month of the rains at a 
hill station in most cases, and the whole of that 
season in office. The Agricultural Department, on 
the other hand, apart from the fact that the rains 
are their busiest season, throughout the hot 
weather, too, are constantly travelling by rail and 
road making preparations for the programme of 
work in the rains. Life under canvas at that 
period, even with the occasional unpleasant inter- 
lude of a forest fire, is infinitely preferable to train 
journeys interspersed with long trips on cycle, 
horseback or country cart, as I can say from per- 
sonal experience; and I have year by year noted 
with regret and apprehension the injury to the 
health of officers employed under me at this time 
of the year. 


68412. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 


the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial.—In the Central Provinces 
we have not yet succeeded in evolving a type of 
Indian who combines a scientific knowledge with 
executive ability. We have two or three men, mostly 
of cultivated castes or from land-holding families, 
who do excellent work under close supervision ; 
but they have not the all-round education to enable 
them to rise beyond a subordinate outlook. I have 
seen very little in the Provincial Department of 
Indians of a more intellectual type and better edu- 
cation, but with such as I have seen I have not been 
favourably impressed. Generally speaking I am of 
opinion that elementary education has not so far 
been sufficiently good to form a basis for scientific 
training. Again, the domestic opinion of the class 
whence our men are taken is as yet untouched by 
the spread of scientific truth. An English youth 
is brought up in a home and taught at school by 

arents and teachers who have been profoundly 
influenced by the knowledge of fundamental 
scientific truths, where his father and masters held 
it as a matter of course that for every physical ill 
or inconvenience that arises or exists the remedy 
is to be sought in scientific investigation. There 
is a large body of scientists in any Western country 
whose influence is far-reaching, and who believe 
that all investigation faithfully conducted on 
proper lines is bound to lead to results of value. 
This state of things is not a matter of to-day or 
yesterday; it is based on the traditions of two or 
three centuries and has been reached by the toil 
of generations of workers, who have seen the 
reward in commercial or sociological improvement 
for vestigations that perhaps seemed useless at 
the time. The lack of this tradition in India 
shows itself in two ways. It is obvious that a 
man developed in such ghee has not the 
same deep-seated belief in the results of scientific 
investigation, the religious adherence to its laws, 
the same scientific faithfulness, as are to be found 
in the ranks of English workers. The phrases of 
science are on his lips, but its truths are not 
always in his heart. ‘ 

Again, very few, if any, Indian boys take up any 
form of scientific study for the love of it. School- 
boys do not collect plants, flowers, or fossils as a 
hobby. Those youths who are studying for a 
scientific degree have chosen their subject either 
because they have reason to think that it will in 
their case lead more easily to subsequent employ- 
ment, or because their special abilities are more 
likely to yield them success in & science examina- 
tion. Though these causes are not without their 
effect among our English youth, quite a large pro- 
portion of our science scholars, including nearly 
all who subsequently attain any degree of eminence, 
choose a science course because their personal 
tastes lead them to do so. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that 
the Indian youth is, as an individual, inferior to 
his English co-eval. But he has not, as things are 
at present, the same chance of being influenced in 
his early youth by the Western attitude towards 
science ; nor, perhaps it is unnecessary to add, are 
the institutions that profess to teach him later on 
in any way equal to those in England. 

For these reasons I do not think that there will 
be forthcoming for many years more than an in- 
considerable number of Indians suited for the 
higher ranks of the agricultural service. The best 
means of generating in India the atmosphere neces- 
sary for the growth of such men is to be found in 
an extension of the operations of the Agricultural 
Department and in a wider public recognition of its 
success, not in the mere increase. of the numbers 
passed through our Agricultural Colleges. It is 
idle to talk of permeating the country with the pro- 
duct of Agricultural Colleges as a means of 
familiarising the people with the truths of agricul- 
tural science. The only result of such a policy will 
be to fill with unsuitable men a departmental cadre 
whose work will have very little hold on the agri- 
cultura] population, and to send abroad among the 
peopie a number of unpaid emissaries to preach the 
blessings of agricultural science, the study of which 
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has led them to nothing better than starvation. 
But make the people accept as an every-day truth 
that the farmer can earn more money by improved 
methods ; and some of them will then come forward 
to learn the science by which these methods have 
been evoived. In no Provinces in India, save to a 
very limited extent in Bombay, do more than an 
infinitesimal number of youths enter an agricul- 
tural college except to obtain Government employ- 
ment, have, in discussing the suitability of 
Indians for higher agricultural employment, pur- 
posely confined myself to generalities. That is not 

ecause I am unable to quote instances enough of 
the effect of the various factors I have discussed on 
individuals, but because I think it a mistake to 
introduce personalities or pillory subordinate offi- 
cials who are doing their best, and for many of 
whom I feel a personal liking and respect. 

All who have the welfare of the country at heart 
are agreed that, in order to fit the people for self- 
government they must be admitted to a larger 
share in administrative responsibility, even at the 
cost of some probable falling off in efficiency. The 
gain must be balanced against the loss. But where 
the loss to a very large and important section of 
the public vastly exceeds the gain to a few indivi- 
duals of a very much smaller section, we cannot 
apply the general rule. The Agricultural De- 
partment exists for the direct and personal benefit 
of the farmer, not to supply a few educated Indians 
with employment. The farmer can be benefitted 
first and most of all by improving his agriculture; 
next, and to a less extent, by inducing him to ac- 
cept agricultural education, and to help in ‘the 
work of teaching his brother farmers. There is no 
doubt whatever but that the few agriculturists who 
have so far joined the department are as a class far 
better demonstrators and farm managers than the 
members of the intellectual castes. Tradition and 
custom are at present against us in our endeavour 
to recruit the farmer; but a determined effort is 
being made, and will be successful as soon as our 
demonstration work has sufficiently popularised the 
improvement of agriculture with the cultivating 
classes. 

I look forward with confidence to a time when 
the higher ranks of the Department will be wholly 
or mainly officered by Indians, whose intimate 
knowledge of the details of every-day life and 
thought among their fellow-countrymen will pro- 
duce a service that will exercise an even greater 
and more beneficent influence with the cultivating 
classes than our European experts do at present. 
But such anticipations are, as regards the Agricul- 
tural Department, merely the prophecies of hopeful 
minds, and have as yet hardly emerged from be- 
neath the administrative horizon. 

To dilute the strength of the Department before 
it has had time to gain a hold on the people or 
form its own traditions would be a grievous error. 
Let the cadre approach more nearly its ultimate 
development ; and it will then be both possible and 
necessary for it to include a larger proportion of 
Indians than would be safe at present. 

I may note, incidentally, that it is a complete 
mistake to consider agricultural demonstration 
work as other than very largely administrative. 
Although we do not consider that demonstration 
work in the Central Provinces has in any way 
approached its final development, a eputy 
Director has in his charge at present three or four 
large farms; he has to supervise the demonstration 
work of some 25 assistants working over an area 
of 40,000 square miles of country; he has to create 
and maintain close relations with 10 or 12 agricul- 
tural associations, sub-associations and a dozen or 
more agricultural co-operative societies ; he has to 
see that from 50 to 100 private seed farms are 
looked after and kept up to the mark; he has deal- 
ings with Bombay and Calentta firms and local 


traders, to say nothing of numerous district officials. 


and irrigation engineers; and his duty is to see 
that neither money, work nor time is wasted, but 
that all agencies act together to produce the results 
which he has in view. is work, in fact, though its 
tone is given by the scientific spirit he should 
possess, is mainly administrative. Perhaps, too, 


the above remarks will suffice to show, without the 
necessity for entering into elaborate statistics, that 
the work of agricultural improvement has begun to’ 
gain, in the Central Provinces at any rate, suffi- 
cient hold on the cultivating classes to warrant the 
sanguine forecast of its future success, which is the 
basis of most of the suggestions in this note. 

I would, therefore, provide for the direct recruit- 
ment into the Indian Agricultural Service of 
Indians in exceptional cases only. I think that 
very few of them are fit to take their place therein, 
unless they have thoroughly won their spurs in the 
Provincial Service. An occasional appointment 
not exceeding one in ten, if a limit be desired, 
might be made from picked members of the Pro- 
vincial cadre, who should be sent after four or five 
heat service to a Western country for training. 

ractical responsibility and hard manual work are 
just as necessary an experience for Indians as for 
Europeans; a man who goes to an English college 
directly after passing through an Indian one will 
never gain these. The light manual labour on a 
college farm under non-commercial conditions is 
no adequate substitute for the kind of work I refer 
to. Every man, when he leaves college, must come 
into contact with practical agriculturists ; he must 
work under them as a pupil or employee, or at 
any rate have to do with them as a demonstrator. 
They will laugh at many of his college notions; he 
will find many difficulties in practice that have 
never oceurred to him in the course of his educa- 
tion, and unless he can learn to surmount these 
difficulties and to equal the practical farmer on his 
own ground, he will never gain his respect. 


Provincial AND SUBORDINATE DEPARTMENTS. 


63413. On the pay and prospects of the Provincial 
and Subordinate Departments I have little to say. 
This is not becuase L am not keenly interested in 
the subject. But it has been the policy of the 
Administration, in respect of my Department, to 
encourage recruitment by the offer of an ultimate 
rather than an intermediate cadre: and in the 
higher grades our establishment rolls offer more 
promotion than there are men fitted for it, and will 
do so for several years to come. Turning to the 
Provincial Department, we have in the Central 
Provinces a cadre which provides for 12 appoint- 
ments on a salary of Rs. 200 on confirmation, rising 
to a maximum of Rs. 400. This scale, though per- 
haps more lberal than that of any other Province, 
taking into account the comparative smallness of 
the Central Provinces, does not go far enough; 
and I see no reason why the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Service should have a lower initial or maxi- 
mum salary than that of any other service, due 
regard being.had to the relative strength of the 
respective cadres. Only some three or four ap- 
pointments have been made so far, from a lack 
of suitable men; but in four or five years’ time a 
fay more rapid rate of recruitment is probable. 
By that time, too, the existing members will be 
drawing nearly their maximum salary; and the 
time will then have come to raise the maximum 
limit to a figure not much below that which may 
by then have been determined on for the Provin- 
cial Civil Service. For the higher ranks the rate 
of increment—Rs. 30 every other year—will be too 
little, considermg that direct appomtments are not 
at present made to the Provincial Agricultural Ser- 
vice, and a man is not likely for some time to come, 
at any rate, to reach it with less than five or ten 
years’ service. Two years ago I tentatively intro- 
duced a more rapid scheme of promotion for men 
who had done specially well in the College final 
examination; but found it a failure. All-round 
agricultural experience takes a long time to ac- 
quire ; for two or three years a passed student is 
of comparatively little use even in the subordinate 
service, and I know no other means of fitting him 
to take his place in the Provineial Service than 
some years of practical work. In the research and 
téaching lines, experienee is less vitally important ; 
promotion may be more rapid; and for this reason 
demonstration on the one hand and research and 
teaching on the other require separate cadres. A 
considerable improvement in the pay and prospects 
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of the subordinate cadre was proposed for the 
Central Provinces before I left India, and has, I 
believe, since been sanctioned; this should suffice 
for some years to come. The difficulty is, how to 
offer sufficient prospects at a reasonably early date 
for men on demonstration work; and ] can see no 
alternative but that the latter should be recruited, 
as far as possible, from the cultivating classes, and 
be recompensed by their ultimate prospects for the 
slow promotion that they will receive at first. It 
seems unnecessary to make any more detailed sug- 
gestions for the improvement of cadres which are 
not likely to be fully worked up to for some years 
to come. ; 

68414. To sum up, my recommendations are as 
follows:—Recruitment for the demonstration ap- 
pointments in the Indian Agricultural Service 
through the Provincial Service, by sending promis- 


ing men to England for training after a few years’ 
experience, and in the case of one or two, perhaps, 
of the present members of the Provincial Service 
even without such training; for the research 
branch, the first-named procedure should obtain as 
a rule, though direct appointments might be made 
in exceptional cases. The limit for Indian mem- 
bers of the Indian Agricultural Service should be 
fixed at present at 10 per cent; and I do not think 
that even this figure will be reached at first. The 
Provincial Service should be divided into a Demon- 
stration Branch and a Teaching and Research 
Branch; the latter should be on a time scale, 
allowing for more rapid promotion to start with 
than the former would receive. The maximum 
limit of salary should be fixed slightly lower than 
in the case of the Provincial Civil Service. 


Mer. C. E. Low called and examined. 


68415. (Chairman.) The witness was at present 
employed on special duty as a member of the 
Bengal District Administration Committee. He 
belonged to the Central Provinces, and had been 
Director of Agriculture there for some time. He 
was in his 21st year of service. He had acted as 
Director of Agriculture on various occasions since 
1905. 

68416. He had put before the Commission a 
scheme for the development of the Department, the 
two most important features of which were the 
modification of the relationship which now existed 
between Pusa and the Provincial Agricultural 
Departments, and a proposal to increase very 
considerably the staff of Imperial Officers em- 
ployed on district work. -His intention was not 
to convert Pusa into a central bureau for research 
to which the Provinces might refer. What he had 
in mind was to delegate to the Pusa staff the more 
fundamental and general questions of research, 
and to make them responsible for advising ‘on 
questions of the appointment and confirmation of 
officers in the Provinces. They would not inter- 
fere with the work done by the Provincial experts, 
unless the latter were clashing with work which 
ought more properly to be done at Pusa. Pusa 
ought to be in a position to form a fair estimate 
of the quality of the work done by officers in the 
Provinces, and in this way they could serve as 
advisers to the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, when a decision had to be taken in 
such matters as the retention of probationers, the 
appointment of members of the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service as Directors of Agriculture, the ad- 
vancement of officers beyond the efficiency bar 
which he proposed, or the appointment of research 
officers to posts at Pusa. He regarded it as very 
important that the work done by officers at Pusa 
should not clash with or overlap the work done 
in the Provinces, so as to eliminate as far as 
possible any question of personal jealousy. He 
agreed that it would not be easy to define what 
work should be done at Pusa and what work should 
be done in a Provincial centre, but some working 
principle would have to be arrived at. His opinion 
was that Pusa at present was doing a certain 
amount of work which more properly belonged to 
the Provinces. He hesitated to give examples, but 
he would say, for instance, that the work on wheats 
was work which could more suitably be done in the 
Provinces. 

68417. Officers undertaking the work at Pusa 
should be men of a certain age and seniority. He 
would recruit them from the Provinces wherever 
possible, and if there were not suitable men in 
the Provinces he would bring them out from 
England as a temporary measure. 

68418. He did nos apprehend that if his scheme 
were carried out there would be in years to come a 
body of men at Pnsa whoa had spent the best 
years of their life in the Provinces, and whose 
activity was declining. The intellectual energy 


of a man did not diminish at the same rate as 
his physical energy. 

68419. With regard to his suggestion that Pusa 
officers should give their opinion as to the confirma- 
tion of probationers, there would of course be no 
necessity for the whole of the research staff from 
Pusa to.assemble in Madras, for instance, in order 
to undertake a function of that character; they 
would probably be visiting Madras on other busi- 
ness, He thought that in practice the Pusa experts 
would be the best people to decide on the merits of 
a probationer, as they could give something like 
a final opinion on certain features of his work. 
He did not agree that the local officials who had 
been brought into contact with the probationer 
would be in a better position to do so. He could 
nob give instances, but he had heard in practice 
that one or two probationers who ought not to 
have been retained had been retained in defer- 
ence-to the opinion of the Local Government. It 
would greatly strengthen the hands of the Locat 
Department of Agriculture if it could have the 
support of the experts at Pusa, or the Pusa 
Board as it would be called under this scheme. 


68420. In recruiting Indians to the Service he 
would apply different considerations to officers 
who were to join the research branch of the 
Service, and to officers who were to be employed 
in district work. He would choose them differ- 
ently, and train them differently. A research 
officer should go on to Pusa for a post-graduate 
course of two years if he was selected for the 
Provincial Service. With regard to district 
officers, it was no good giving these officers a 
higher course in agriculture and demonstration. 
The only training of any value was experience 
and practical responsibility. 


68421. He felt considerable doubt as to the best 
method of recruiting Indians to the Imperial 
Service, because there was no one in the Central 
Provinces who showed any immediate signs of 
being fit for that service. On the whole, he would 
say that a man ought to be given a fair amount 
of practical experience in actual responsible posi- 
tions, and that he should then be sent to England 
for a certain amount of extra training. Under 
no circumstances should a man be sent to England 
for training unless he had done a reasonable 
amount of responsible work as a Government 
official in India. Great difficulty was experienced 
in the Central Provinces in getting Indians asso- 
ciated with the land and possessing the necessary 
educational qualifications to come forward, but as 
the prestice of the Service and of agriculture in- 
creased, that difficulty would gradually be over- 
come. ; 


68422. There were three Indians in the Central 
Provinces in charge of divisions, but they were 
under the Deputy Directors. They were allowed 
as much latitude as possible. They were in 
immediate charge of the demonstration work, and 
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in general charge of farms over the Farm Super- 
intendents, who were immediately responsible for 
the details of the experimental work. 


68423. He did not think there was any present 
necessity for separating research and teaching in 
the Central Provinces. They were gradually turn- 
ing over more of the teaching to Indian Assistant 
Professors, *and the members of the European 
stafi were now doing more research work and 
less teaching. 


68424. At the Agricultural College at Nagpur 
there was a European agriculturist who was also 
Principal, a buropean botanisc, and a European 
agricultural chemist. There were also one assist- 
ant agriculturist, one assistant botanist, one 
assistant chemist, and one assistant entomologist. 
There were at present 55 students. The average 
number was 60. ‘The length of the college course 
was three years. They tried to work up to practi- 
cally the same standard as other colleges but he 
would not say that their average standard was as 
high as it was at Poona. There were a very few 
students coming to the college who desired to get 
a training in agriculture without any idea of 
joining the Service. That number was gradually 
Increasing. 


68425. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) One of his objections 
to any overlapping of research work in India was 
that under existing conditions there was far more 
research work to be done than the present staft 
could cope with; but his main objection was the 
personal one (i.¢., the possibility of friction). 

68426. They offered at the Nagpur College 8 or 
10 scholarships a year. Half of the students were 
scholarship holders, and nothing was charged to 
them, except their food, books, and expenses for 
games. A scholarship of Rs. 10 would be sufficient 
to pay for the whole of the college expenses, -if 
the student was careful. 


68427. (Mr, Madge.) An administrative staff of 
six or eight officers would very likely be sufficient 
for the Central Provinces for the next 10 years. 


68428. It would depend entirely on a man’s 
efficiency whether the system of recruiting English- 
men from England, and Indians from India might 
be departed from in the case of Indians who had 
an English education. It would not be a good 
thing to appoint an Indian to the Department 
simply on his college training, unless he had 
shown a capacity for practical work. The same 
applied to a European. 


68429. Many landlords in the Central Provinces 
were actually cultivating their own land. They 
were rather more intelligent than the rest of the 
people, and were quite ready to take up any 
scheme which showed financial results. They did 
not trouble about the scientific side of the ques- 
tion. Some of them were sending their sons to 
the experimental farms to learn certain definite 
processes, but not to get a general. agricultural 
training. 

68430, (Mr. Fisher.) He agreed that his recom- 
mendation consisted in taking a number of officers 
who had spent the greater part of their lives 
working at local problems and transferring them 
to Pusa where they would have to work on pro- 


blems affecting the whole of India. He admitted 
that sucn ofticers would at Pusa have to deal with 
problems with which they were unfamiliar or else 
that they would continue under less favourable 
circumstances the research work which they had 
been carrying out in their Provinces, and that in 
the latter case there was a chance of their over- 
lapping with the work of their successors. He ad- 
mitted that there were difficulties in his scheme. 


68431. (Mr. Sly.) His recommendation that a 
man should be able to retire after 10 or 15 years’ 
service was made in the interest of recruitment. 
At present an officer might not care to sign on 
for a life service in the tropics, but he would be 
perfectly willing to do 10 or 15 years, at the end 
of which period he might find the work more 
congenial than he expected and would be pre- 
pared to stay on. Another point was that a 
man would always have a certain feeling of 
security, m case private circumstances compelled 
him to go, that he could leave with money in 
his pocket. On the whole, the Government would 
gain by treating the Service generously. Govern- 
ment always tended to lose by any uncertainty in 
prospects. 


68432: With regard to the appointment of a Rural 
Commissioner, he felt the paramount necessity of 
co-ordinating co-operative credit work and agri- 
culture, Although he hoped to see at an early 
date an agricultural officer appointed as Director 
of Agriculture, it would still be a good thing to 
keep the Indian Civil Service connected with the 
Department, in order to ensure the close touch 
which had hitherto existed between the demonstra- 
tion stati and the district staff, and also in order 
to strengthen the position of the head of a tech- 
nical. Department with the local Government. He 
had read the Agricultural Adviser’s proposals, but 
although he agreed with them in principle he did 
not agree with all their details. For instance, it 
would be a mistake to attach a member of the 
Indian Agricultural Service to the Rural Commis- 
sioner as a Personal Assistant. He himself would 
preter to have a member of the Indian Agricultural 

ervice as Director of Agriculture occupying the 
same position as the civilian Director did at pre- 
sent; the same thing applied also to the Veterinary 
Department, co-operative credit, and industries. 
The officer in general control over all these Depart- 
ments would have the status of a Financial Com- 
missioner in a province like the Central Provinces ; 
he would enjoy within certain limits the powers of 
a local Government and he would therefore not be 
merely a functionary who would delay work. He 
would be in a position to combine szinidle knowledge 
with outside control. 


68433. (Chairman.) In the Agricultural Adviser’s 
scheme* the responsibility oF the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service Officer acting as Personal Assist- 
ant to the Rural Commissioner would be very much 
less complete than what he himself would desire 
that it should be. 





* The witness afterwards explained that this referred 
to a draft of the Agricultural Adviser’s scheme sent to 
him by the Revenue and Agriculture Department of the 
Government of India, but he understood that the Agri- 
cultural Adviser had subsequently modified the proposal. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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At the India Office, London, Tuesday, 5th May, 1914. 


PRESENT :— 
Tur Riesr Hox. tas LORD ISLINGTON, G.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Chairman). 


Tue Hart or RoNALDSHAY, M.P. 

Siz Murray Hammick, &.¢.8.1., 0.1.5. 
Srp TxHroporn Mogison, K.C.1.5. 

S1z Vatentive CHrRoL. 

Masapty Buasxan Cuavsat, Esq., ¢.s.1. 


M. 8. D. Buruzk, Esq., ¢.v.0., 6.1.2. 
R. R. Scort, Esq., 


Aspuz Raum, Esq. 

Frank GrorcE Sty, Esq., 0.8.1. 
Henpexgt Apert Laurens Frsurr, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macponazp, Esq., M.?. 


: F Joint Secretaries. 


T. H. Mrppueron, Esq., C.B., An Assistant Secretary to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries,* 
called and examined. 


68434. (Chairman.) The witness said he was 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Agriculture 
and at one time spent six and a half years in 
Baroda College as Professor of Agriculture. 

68435. For the last three or four years there had 
béen some difficulty in getting the type of man 
wanted for the Indian Agricultural Service, owing 
to the great demand for men in England, especially 
since ihe Development and Roads Improvement 
Acts were passed. The supply for India had been 
temporarily affected, but he believed the deficiency 
was purely temporary and when the immediate 
demand in England had been met the supply of 
candidates ought to be better than ever, because 
the facilities for education had been very greatly 
increased within the last few years. There might 
perhaps be a little prejudice in some quarters 
against going to India, but he did not think that 
would be sufficient to curtail recruitment if it were 
not for the home demand. 

68436. With regard to the essential qualifications 
for appointment as an agriculturist in India, the 
erpuern should have a first-rate university training 
in England and a fair knowledge of ordinary farm- 
ing. If he did not come fromthe farming classes, he 
ought to have two or three years on a farm in 
England before going out to India. For an agri- 
cultural chemist post-graduate laboratory experi- 
ence was necessary. Scientific men should have 
the equivalent of Part II. of the Cambridge 
Natural Science Tripes and subsequently some 
experience in a research laboratory. 

68437. With regard to the machinery by which 
agricultural candidates were selected, recently 
there had been a small informal committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Drake, Mr. Coventry, and himself. 
In the first place they called for applications 
and then he, or someone else, wrote to the 
teachers for their opinions of the candidates. 
The candidates were then interviewed and the 
men were selected whom the Committee 
thought were most suitable for the Service. All 
the institutions were notified of vacancies by the 
India Office. He believed in that way every likely 
candidate had a knowledge of the appointments. 

68438. He quite agreed with the suggestion that 
there should be a Committee of Selection set up. 
representative of agriculture in this country, of 
up-to-date agriculture in India, and of the India 
Office, with a specialist added when any can- 
didate had to be selected for a special branch. It 
would bequite easy to arrange for sucha committee 
to have a list of applicants always before them as a 
basis upon which to work. Tosome extent that was 
done already, as a list was kept of all suitable 
people. Practically everybody available applied 
for work at one time or another and their names 
were registered, and thus the Committee knew 
exactly the possible field of recruitment. 


68489. (Sir Theodore Morison.) He was well 
acquainted with all the agricultural colleges and 
had some knowledge of many of the persons 
trained in them, and knew the value of the kind of 
education provided There were six or eight 
departments of agriculture in the universities and 
university colleges, and in addition there were cer- 
tain agricultural colleges. He preferred the univer: 
sity training for Indian purposes. The ordinary 
agricultural college diploma in itself did not as a 
rule postulate sufficient scientific knowledge. Cer- 
tain men who came from the colleges were occa- 
sicnally qualified, but, as a rule, it was preferable 
to draw the men from the universities, as the scien- 
tific education given at a university, supplemented 
by -practical knowledge, was what they chiefly 
required. 

68440, (Mr. Sly.) For the last few years there was 
sucha demand for men in England that students 
had not been looking to the Indian Service, and 
India had not been attracting the class that was 
wanted, but he did not think that condition would 
leng continue. He always advised the right type of 
man that the Indian Service was a good one, and in 
that way he had persuaded some very suitable 
men to go to India. It might be that India occa- 
sionally missed very good men who would be wil- 
ling to go to India at a particular time when there 
happened to be no vacancy for them, but he had 
not come across any such case. As a rule, men 
wanted to know what was going when they were 
just ready for work and would often take the first 
thing that came along. If a system of regular 
annual recruitment for agriculturists could be de- 
vised, it might have a slight effect, but not a very 
substantial one. It would not tempt men to go 
to universities; they would go for general agricul- 
tural work and in the course of their career would 
think of India. 

68441. Men recruited from the farming classes 
would not require two or three years’ experience on 
a farm, buta lad who had been at an ordinary public 
school and had then gone to Cambridge mnie have 
had no opportunity of getting any farming experi- 
ence, and if he was going into the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service it would be necessary for him to have 
a year or two on an English farm. The knowledge 
of English farming required was not very great, as 
the conditions in India were entirely different, 
but some training was wanted which would enable 
a man when he went to India to tackle agricultural 
questions effectively. 

68442. The fact that a considerable number of the 
administrative posts in the Agricultural Department 
were held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
might affect recruitment in England, and he had 
heard it put forward as a factor which injuriously 
affected recruitment, but he did not think that 
influenced the students very much. The main thing 
influencing students at the present time was the 





* Fhis witness did not submit a Written Statement. 
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rospect of employment at home. If men had to 
ook for employment elsewhere quite a sufficient 
number would come forward for India. 


68443. (Mr. Fisher.) The desirable age for recruit- 
ment to the Agricultural Service was about 24, but 
the age should be kept rather elastic, and men as 
young as 23 and as old as 26 or even more might 

e taken if they were good men, and specialists 
might be taken even up to 30 years of age. 


68444. It was necessary that men, when they went 
out, should settle down in particular areas, because 
the conditions varied so greatly that if a man was 
moved about 4 great deal he was not so useful as 
he might otherwise be, but it would not be possible 
to say, from a man’s educational antecedents in 
England, what sort of area he would be best suited 
for. Occasionally a man might be found who would 
be especially valuable in connection with the 
improvement of some special crop as, e.g., cotton, 
and such a man would naturally be sent to the 
cotton areas. 


68445. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) There had been one or 
two Indians on the list each year, but he could not 
say how many were on the list at the present time. 
There was no process of elimination before candi- 
dates were put on the list. The applications were 
gone through very carefully and the names, with 

_ the academic qualifications, placed on the list, and 
then the men were interviewed after they had been 
ut on the short list. No one was put on the short 
ist whose academic qualifications were not_suffi- 
cient. 


68446. It would be possible for an Indian student 
to obtain experience of farming in England, but he 
should come rather older than he came at the 
present time. An Indian student of 21 or 22 was 
too young to benefit by the experience. The My- 
sore Government had sent an older man to study 
both in America and in England, and that man 
benefited much more by his experience than the 
younger lads, who had been sent home in some 
numbers. English candidates received their prac- 
tical training at an earlier age, but there was no 
comparison between the English and the Indians; 
the conditions for the Indian were so novel that it 
was very difficult for him to acquire the experience 
in the two or three years available. Even if he 
had gone through a university course in England, 


Mr. T. H. Mrppreton. 
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it would still be difficult to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of practical farming in so short a time. 
68447. There was no difficulty in giving a proper 
course of education in agriculture to dian 
students in India, and, in fact, it was much better 
given in that country. The position as he saw it 
was as follows. For the Service in India a very 
much greater number of men_was required than 
the 70 or so at present in the Indian Agricultural 
Service, and that extra number could be trained 
and recruited in India. If they were members of . 
the college staffs they might be given the same 
status as European professors. As he had had no 


“experience of the administrative work of the 


Department of Agriculture in India, he could not 
say:anything about that side of the Service. For 
higher teaching work the training could be given 
in India. 

68448. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) When a candidate 
was interviewed, an endeavour was first made to 
find out whether his traininghad been a satisfactory 
one. He first of all went through a candidate’s 
academic record. Then he tried to find out whether 
the candidate had an open, inquiring mind and 
was the type of person likely to respond to the new 
conditions he would meet with in India. The ques- 
tions to candidates varied greatly. The candidate 
was asked where he had lived; what his ex- 
perience had been, whether in the country or in a 
town; and every effort was made to find out 
whether he was likely to interest himself in Indian 
work. The great possibilities of doing impor- 
tant work in the Agricultural Service in India were 
not sufficiently realised by the class of young men 
who came forward as candidates, but, personally, 
he had done something to make them known. In 
that connection he thought it would be well to 
approach the Secretaries of the Universities’ 
Appointments Boards, as if they were interested 
in the Indian Agricultural Service it would be of 
great assistance in obtaining candidates. When 
at Cambridge he wrote an article for the “ Uni- 
versity Appointments Board Journal” indicating 
the openings in the Indian Service, but he did not 
know that anything had been done since. 

68449. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The Selection Com- 
mittee circularised the Appointments Boards, but 
his suggestion was that the Boards might bring the 
attraction of the Indian Agricultural Service to the 
notice of students. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





NOTE. 


68450. Attention is also invited to the evidence 
given by Mr. F. C. Drake, Secretary in the Revenue 
and Statistics Department of the India Office on 
Monday, 4th May, 1914. This will be found 
generally in paragraphs 66679-66718 in the section 
of this volume (XV) relating to the Forest Service, 
and in particular in paragraphs 66694, 66698-9, 
66706-8, and 66715. 

68451. Mr. Drake also put in the following 
notes :— 


Notes on the Selection of Recruits for Agricultural, 
Veterinary, Geological, and Miscellaneous Ap- 
pointments, by Mr. F. C. Drake, Secretary, Revenue 
and Statistics Department, India Office. 

1. The appointments to which these Notes refer 
are technical appointments. It is necessary, if 
ossible, to fill them by men who have not only 
had a technical education but have also proved 
their ability by practical work in field, mine, 
laboratory, etc. The selection has to he guided 
more by the performances of the candidates in 
the direction of research or original work than 
by their scholastic successes; the men selected 
ought to be proved men who can at an early 

period take an independent part in the work of a 

small Department without requiring to be taught 

how to apply their knowledge. 


—7.4Oowe 


The conditions are thus different from those aris- 
ing in the selection of candidates for the Public 
Works Department or the Forest Service, for 
which men who have just finished their education 
are recruited. 

2, Two considerations result from this, viz. :— 

That the. posts cannot be filled by competitive 
examination, which is not a suitable method of 
testing the kind of qualities required. : 

That the Secretary of State requires to have, in 
the selection, the assistance of some person or 
persons thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
of work in the profession concerned and able to 
gauge accurately the value of the candidates’ per- 
formances. 

3. These are, in effect, the considerations on 
which the prattice of the India Office is based. 

The appointments are so numerous and varied 
that it would be wearisome to give in detail the 
proceedings in respect of each. The following are 
given as examples :— 

(a) Geological Survey—The Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, and Sir 
Thomas Holland, K.C.1.E., F.R.8. (late head of 
the Indian Geological Survey and now Professor 
of Geolegy at Manchester), have on_ recent 
occasions Soon asked to examine the applications 
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and testimonials and to interview the candidates 
who appear primé facie to have the required 
ualifigations. They discuss the merits with the 
Secrotare in the Revenue Department, who also 
sees the candidates. The interview with the geo- 
logical experts takes the form of a searching vivd 
voce examination in respect of the candidates’ 
‘nowledge and their capacity to do original work. 

The conclusions arrived at are laid before the 
jecretary of State in Council, with all the pros 
nd cons, and the decision is made after this has 
seen considered by the Revenue Committee of the 
Council. . 

(b) Agricultural Service (other than Botanists, 
Entomologists, etc.).—Mr. Middleton, Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, who has 
a wide acquaintance with agricultural education 
and the progress of agricultural research in the 
United Kingdom, examines the applications. On 
the last occasion, Mr. Coventry, Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, who was at 

ome on leave, was associated with Mr. Middleton 
in this work. 

The procedure is the same as that described 
above in the case of geological candidates. 

{It is to be noted that in the case of botanists 
it is usual to get the assistance of Sir David Prain, 
and of entomologists that of Mr. Lefroy, of the 
Imperial College of Science. ] 

(c) Assistant Mathematical Instrument Maker, Sur- 
vey of India.—This was an appointment recently 
made. The Astronomer Royal was asked to 
nominate a gentleman qualified to weigh the 
merits of the candidates. e nominated Professor 
Dalby, F.R.S., Dean of the City and Guilds 
Lo ania A College, who consented to act. With 
Professor Dalby was associated Major H. L. 
Crosthwaite, R.E., Deputy Superintendent, Survey 
of India, who had held charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office, and was at the time on leave. 

These instances could be multiplied freely, but 
perhaps enough has been said to show that the 
object aimed at is to enlist the assistance of the 
best available expert, preferably a gentleman 
holding some official position unconnected, with 
the India Office, and to associate with him a 
prominent member of the Department for which 
the recruitment is being made, in order that any 
pecnlee requirements of the Department may not 

e lost sight of. The arrangements made in each 
case are such as seem the best available at the 


time of the vacancy, and none of the selectors 
are continuously engaged, excepting in the case 
of the Veterinary Department, for which Colonel 
Queripel, formerly Inspector-General of the De- 
partment, has for many years conducted inquiries 
with a view to securing candidates of good quality 
and choosing the best of them. 

The part taken by the Secretary of the Revenue 
Department is that of seeing that the candidates 
understand the conditions of appointment, have 
been passed by the Medical Board, and comply 
generally with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment of India, and of reporting to the Secretary 
of State in Council the views and recommendations 
arising out of the interviews. 

4. The methods above indicated may bé open, 
perhaps, to the objection that the number of the 
selectors is small and that the suspicion of ‘‘job- 
bery’’ more readily attaches to a small than to 
a large body of selectors. It is not enough for a 
selective system to be pure; it ought to be beyond 
suspicion, if such a thing can be. While it is the 
case that the existing system is free from any kind 
of undue influence, there is no doubt the India 
Office would welcome any suggestions that would 
make even vague suspicions impossible, while re- 
taining the present system of basing the selection 
on independent expert advice. 

68452-69243. Mr. Drake further put in the follow- 
ing statement with special reference to the Agri- 
cultural Department :— 

Statement to show the number of Officers appointed by 
the Secretary of State to the Indian Agricultural 
Service from 1904-1914 (end of April), inclusive, 


Year, Europeans. Indians. 
1904 a35 ar ihe 203 4 _ 
1905 _ Sie oe oes 6+2t — 
1906 af ase ae eee 16 = 
1907 ut 13+1¢t — 
1908 cae whee aire aes 4 _ 
1909 sige ses 08 sia 3 = 
1910 an _ ie si 3 — 
1911 ioe 255 a8 is 3 it 
1912 Sis, Shae ae aes 2 _ 
1913 a ads wie sts 38+1t 1 
1914 (to end of April) ae 2 It 
Total 59+4t = 142t 


_t Figures marked thus represent appointments, made 
in consultation with the Government of India, of men 
already in India at the time of appointment. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjab, dated Lahore, No. 238 (Rev. and 
Agri.—Agri.), 22nd October, 1913. 

With reference to your letter dated the 1st of 

August, 1913, I am directed to forward 20 copies of 

a letter from the Director of Agriculture and Indus- 


tries, Punjab, No. 3453, dated the 2nd of October, 
1913, and of its enclosures, furnishing the informa- 
tion required in connection with the Civil 
Veterinary: and Agricultural Department in the 
Punjab. 


ENCLOSURE IN CovERING LETTHR FROM THE DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE AND InpDusTaRiEs, Punsas, No. 3453, 


Daten Lanore, 2Np Ocroser, 1913. 


Statement showing supplementary information as to the organisation of the Agricultural Department 


in the Punjab. 





The present regulations as 
to the recruitment, 
training and probation, 
and whether these rules 
are satisfactory. 


{ 
The rates of pay and allowances 
in force in 1890, in 1900 and at 
the present 1ime, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allow- 
ances are satisfactory. 


The number of posts 

in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made 
' in the cadre for leave ' 
and training. 


What appointments 
outside the author- 
ised cadre are held | Whether any addition 
temporarily or is required to the 
otherwise by the present cadre. 
ofticers of the 
various services. | 





The latest rules regard- 
ing the emoluments 


and conditions attached’ 


to four appointments 
in the Punjab held by 
the members of the 
Indian _— Agricultural 
Service are contained 


in Punjab Government ; 
Proceedings Nos. 14-17 : 


of March, 1913. 


There are no. special : 


rules regarding the 


members of the Pro- : 
vincial Agricultural Ser- 


vice. They are re- 
cruited as far as pos- 
sible from Diplomates 


of the Lyallpur Agri- | 


! 





t 


The number of posts 


There was no organised Agri- 
in each grade are:— | 


cultural Service in 1890 and 
1900 in the Punjab. The ! ; 
present rates are for Imperial | 4 men on Rs. 500— 
Agricultural Service :-— 50—1,000—Imperial 
: Rs. . Agricultural Ser- 
Per mensem. ‘vice. 
For the Ist year 400 


For the 2nd year 430 DS wAssistant Pro- 

For the 3rd year 460)... fessors, Rs. 150— 

For the 4th and | 12-8-0—400. 
subsequent |1 Assistant Director 
years ... -» 500 “Rs. 300—10-—400. 


rising by annual increments of i} Assistant Director ( * 
Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1,000 | Rs. 150—10—300 
a month. No provision exists 
in| the cadre for 
leave or training. 
Leave. reserve is 
very urgently 


Provincial Agricultural Ser- : 
vice and Subordinate Agri- , 
cultural Service :— 


Thereisnosuch A new  Depiity 


appointment. Director has re- 
held by any cently been sanc- 
member of the | tioned and sanc- 
Agricultura] tion for one more 
Service in the Deputy Director 
Punjab. of Agriculture and 


an = Agricultural 
| Engineer has been 
applied for. 


| Two more Assistant 
Directors of Agri- 
i cniture are re- 
quired, 





cultural College. 
For Assistant Professors— 
Rs. 150—12-8-0—400. ' 
For Assistant Directors— H 
1 on Rs. 300—10—400 and | 
1 on Rs. 150—10—300. | 
Not satisfactory. See Mem- 
orandum referred to in para- | 
graph 1 and also Memoran- 
dum of Provincial Officers. | 


Not satisfactory for Im- 

perial Officers. See 
Memorandum of Im- 
perial Officers. 


Satisfactory for Pro- 
vincial Service. 





needed. 








* Both the present incumbents are in the lower grade. 








APPENDIX ILI. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh relating to the 
Indian Agricultural Service, 


(I) Methods of Recruitment.—The Lieutenant- 
Governor is in favour of selection of officers for this 
department by a committee on the lines suggested. 
At the same time the power to reject candidates, 
who have been found unsuitable after probation, 
should be strictly exercised, and it should be made 
clear to candidates that this will be done. The 
period of probation should be extended to at least 
three years, within which period a strict language 
test should be passed. 

(IL) System of Training and Probation.—In respect 
of the proposed re-organisation of the leave reserve 
His Honour is of opinion that the department is so 
small that an Imperial reserve seems indicated. 
In this connection he desires to express his opinion 
that officers of the Provincial Service are not likely 
in the near future to be sufficiently well qualified 
to take the places of officers in the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service on leave. 

The question of the language is an important 
one. Even the research officers should keep up 


their power to speak in vernacular. The standard 
of knowledge required from officers in this depart- 
ment should be at least as high as that required 
for members of the Civil Service or Police. 

(IV) Salary.—The present scale of salary does 
not run sufficiently high to enable the Government 
to retain the services of the officers of the required 
calibre. His Honour is prepared to support the 
recommendation that the time scale at present in 
force should be extended to Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 
This maximum would be reached in 15 years. Above 
this there could be a special grade on Rs. 1,750, 
to be filled by selection from officers of 20 years’ 
service and above. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
entirely opposed to the proposal that the head of 
the department should be a departmental officer. 
The work in the department is now very specialised, 
and is carried on by specialists in different lines. 
It would be a mistake to put an expert in one line 
at the head of all experts. Further, the business 
capacity and the administrative experience which 
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are required from the head of the department are, 
in His Honour’s experience, rarely to be found 
among the specialists who come to the depart- 
ment. In His Honour’s opinion the present 
arrangement by which the post of Director 1s filled 
by a member of the Civil Service is by far the 
most suitable. He is an officer with general expe- 
rience of the whole subject, and is in a better 
position than any individual expert to co-ordinate 
the different lines of advance. 

(V) Conditions of Leave.—The leave rules for this 
Service should be the same as those for other 
European Services. There does not appear to be 
any necessity to grant study leave to this depart- 
ment. Scientific journals keep officers abreast of 
new developments, and all keen officers will always 
visit institutions in England during their leave. 

(VI) Conditions of Pensions.—The conditions of 
the Agricultural Service are peculiar, and His 
Honour thinks that it would be fair to allow officers 
in it to retire for pension after 25 years of service; 
but, if this is granted, His Honour is entirely 
opposed to the proposal as to progressive pensions 
after 17 years’ service. 

(VII) Limitations in the employment of non- 
Europeans.—His Honour agrees with the conclu- 
sions of the memorialists, but for somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons. There can be no doubt that at 
present agriculture as a pursuit and a scientific 
study has not yet begun to attract the best 
intellects among the Indian community. This is the 
main reason why suitable candidates cannot be 
obtained for the higher posts in this department. 
Scientific agriculture is a very recent introduction 
into India, and the more promising students cling 
to the older professions. Further, the nature of 
the agricultural work does not appeal to the tem- 
perament of the educated Indian, involving, ag it 
does, a keen liking for an active out-of-door work 





instead of desk work and literary pursuits. On 
the other hand, the class of Indians whose natural 
tendency is towards the more active occupations 
has not as yet arrived at a sufficiently high stan- 
dard of education. The position is therefore that 
the educated classes, who alone are capable of 
assimilating scientific instruction, are not by habits 
or inclination suited for the department; while 
those whose natural qualifications are of the 
proper kind are unable to take advantage of the 
training offered. The result is that those persons 
who do come to this department are such members 
of the educated classes who can obtain no other 
employment. Indians so far employed in the 
higher branches of this province have proved com- 
parative failures, and their endeavour had always 
been to try and get out of the agricultural] line 
and employ themselves in some side pursuits. The 
present attitude of educated classes towards agri- 
culture is well illustrated by an actual remark 
made by one of them to the Director to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘ Here is nothing but looking after crops 
and coolies; there is no book work.” It follows, 
therefore, that until the attitude-of the present 
educated class towards agriculture changes, or 
candidates from classes generally interested in this 
pursuit are available, the higher posts in the 
department must be filled by Europeans. 

IX) Other points.—The matter raised in the third 
sub-paragraph of VIII appears to come in most 
conveniently under IX. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is of opinion that it would not be to the advantage 
of the work generally that the views of Director, as 
submitted to the Government, should necessarily 
be forwarded to any member of the department. 

Lack of uniformity in titles.—His Honour cannot 
see that there is any sufficient ground for this 
proposal. He would continue to gazette officers 
according to their official appellations. 


APPENDIX TII. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal relating to the Agricultural Department. 


(1) THE INDIAN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 
—1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—The appointments in the Indian 
Agricultural Service in Bengal include those of 
Deputy Director, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist and Fibre Expert. . ; 

Appointments to the Indian Agricultural Service 
are made by the Secretary of State for India as 
occasion may require. In some cases candidates 
are appointed direct to these posts, but in most 
cases they are appointed as supernumeraries, 
undergo a further course of training in India in 
Indian agriculture and are appointed to posts as 
vacancies occur. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not Jess than 23 nor more than 30 years of age. Ex- 
ceptions are made as regards the maximum only in 
the case of appointments requiring special qualifi- 
cations. Candidates must furnish evidence of 
having received a good general education and of 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the science of 
agriculture or of the particular science required for 
the appointment applied for. Preference is given 
to British-born subjects and to distinguished 
graduates of Universities in the British Empire. 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity and 
ability to ride, and selected candidates have to 
undergo an examination by the Medical Board of 
the India Office as to their physical fitness for ser- 
vice in India. Newly-appointed officers are re- 
quired, before leaving England, to enter into an 
. agreement with the Secretary of State embodying 
the conditions of their appointment. 

An officer appointed to the Agricultural Service, 
whether as a supernumerary or otherwise, and 
whatever his initial salary may be, is on probation 
in India for three years. He is required to pass an 
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examination in a vernacular language within two 
years of his arrival in India or of his first appoint- 
ment to the Service, whichever is later. 1s ap- 
pointment may be cancelled for failure to pass this 
examination, or at any time for unfitness or mis- 
conduct. At the end of his three years’ term of 
probation the Government of India decide whether 
to retain or dispense with his services. 

The present regulations are satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are ar een Ca 
In 1890 and 1900 the Indian Agricultural Service as 
such was not in existence. 

The present rates of pay are ordinarily as 


follows :— Rs. 
For the lst year 400 per mensem. 

” 2nd ” 430 ” 

» ord 4, ..  . 460 7 

»» 4th and subsequent 

years .. 500, rising by an- 

nual increments 
of Rs. 50 a month 
to Rs. 1,000 a 
month. 


Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India are appointed 
on the above scale of salary commencing on a 
pay of Rs. 400. Where, for special reasons, @ 
candidate is recruited for direct appointment to 
one of the regular posts, his initial pay is deter- 
mined with reference to the special qualifications 
and the length of European experience required for 
the appointment for which he is specially selected, 
but his subsequent increments of salary are regu- 
lated by the foregoing scale. 

No exchange compensation is given, and free 
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quarters are not usually provided, but officers 


receive either free quarters or a house-rent allow- 
ance during the period for which they draw the 
supernumerary rate of pay, t.e., until their pay 
rises above Rs. 460 a month. 

The existing rates of pay are generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory, in that an officer rises to the 
maximum open to the Service generally after 12 or 
13 years’ service, unless he is fortunate enough to 
be selected for some special appointment under the 
Government of India. An officer serving under 
local Governments cannot, under the present rules, 
rise above Rs. 1,000 a month, unless he is the Princi- 
pal of an Agricultural College, in which case he is 
given a local allowance of Rs. 100 in addition to 
his time-scale pay. As the Service is of recent 
creation, comparatively few officers have yet 
reached their maximum on the time-scale, but it 
cannot be expected that officers under local Govern- 
ments will serve contentedly on the same rate of 
pay for the last 15 or 20 veers of their service, and 
it seems probable that the maximum will have to 
be raised. The Government of Bengal are not, 
however, in a position to suggest a detailed 
scheme. 


3. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre se leave and 
training.—There are no special grades. Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service draw time-scale 
pay as specified above. The present pay of the 
paling members of the Service in Bengal is as 
ollows :— 


Rs. 

(i) Deputy Director ... 900 

(i) The Fibre Expert ae 850 
(vit) The Agricultural Chemist 700 
(iv) The Economic Botanist ... 550 


There is no provision in the Provincial cadre for 
leave and training. The leave vacancies in the 
Indian Agricultural Services of the various Pro- 
vinces are ordinarily filled by the supernumerary 
officers on the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 


4, What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services?—No appointment outside the 
authorised cadre is held temporarily, or otherwise, 
by officers of the Indian Agricultural Service. 


5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—An application has recently been submitted 
to the Government of India for the appointment of 
a second Deputy Director of Agriculture. No other 
additions are required to the Bengal cadre at pre- 
sent, but the Imperial leave reserve is inadequate. 
Great inconvenience and a considerable set back to 
the work in this Province have recently been caused 
by the inability of the Government of India to 
supply an officer to act for the Fibre Expert while 
on leave, and similar difficulties would probably 
occur in the event of any other of the small staff 
of Bengal experts requiring leave. The remedy is 
either to increase the number of officers under the 
Government of India or to add to the cadre of the 
Provincial Service, so as to provide assistants for 


the Imperial officers serving under the Local Gov- 
ernment. The Government of Bengal have the 
matter under consideration. 


(II) THE PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE.—1. The present regulations as to recruit- 
ment, training and probation, and whether these regu- 
lations are satisfactory—No definite rules for 
recruitment for the Provincial Agricultural Service 
have been framed as yet. Most of the posts in the 
Provincial Service in Bengal have been given to 
young men who have been trained in America. 
Promotion to the Provincial Service is also made 
from deserving officers of the Subordinate Agricul- 
tural Service. There are also no fixed rules for 
training and probation. The selected candidates 
usually remain on probation for a period of one 

ear. 
: The staff is at present small and no formal regu- 
lations are necessary at this stage. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay are satisfactory.—In 1890 and 
1900 the Provincial Agricultural Service was not 
constituted. ; 

The rate of pay at the present time in Bengal is 
Rs. 200—10—400. The maximum will probably 
have to be raised as soon as a regular service is 
formed. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—There is only one grade, viz., Rs. 200-— 
10—400. Two officers are at present employed and 
three temporary officers have recently been ap- 
pointed on probation. There is no provision in the 
cadre for leave and training. 


4. What appointments outside the authorised cudre 
are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services?—No appointment outside the 
authorised cadre is held temporarily, or otherwise, 
by officers of the Provincial Recicultars! Service. 


5: Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—It is proposed to raise the number of officers 
in the Provincial Agricultural Service to six, and 
this number will be increased in the near future 
with the progress of work in the various direc- 
tions. For several reasons, the most important of 
which are connected with the territorial re-arrange- 
ments effected in 1905 and 1912, the development of 
the Agricultural Department in Bengal has been 
seriously hampered. It is only about three years 
since the laboratories of the experts on the Dacca 
farm were built and equipped, but they have now 
obtained results which can be demonstrated to the 
people at large, and they are still engaged in ex- 
periments and research work which will require a 
very wide field for test and demonstration before 
they can bear any valuable fruit. The time will 
shortly come, therefore, when a considerable ex- 
pansion of the Provincial Service will be required 
in Bengal, and the Government of Bengal are of 
opinion that ultimately it will be necessary to con- 
stitute a regular service with prospects little, if 
at all, inferior to those of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 
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Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bihar and Orissa relating to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Bihar and Orissa. 


(A) IMPERIAL SERVICE. — 1. The present 
regulations as to recruitment, training and probation, 
and whether these regulations are satisfactory.— 
The conditions of recruitment have been dessrrhed 
in the Memorandum prepared by the Government 
of India and the Local Government have no recom- 
mendations to make. 


Government consider it desirable that before a 
newly recruited officer is entrusted with the duties 
of any particular appointment he should undergo 
at least one year’s training in Indian conditions. 
This training might with advantage be obtained 
at Pusa. The period of training would count as 
probationary service. 
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Government are disposed to think that the pre- 
sent period of probation is*unnecessarily long and 
might be reduced from three years to two years. 
The present rates of probationary pay are Rs. 400— 
430-460. These might be altered to Rs. 400—450, 
and the concession of free residence during the 
probationary period, which is not enjoyed by the 
members of other Services, might well be with- 
drawn, as a grievance is made of the fact that con- 
firmation in the Service is attended with reduction 
in net pay. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The rates of pay and allowances now drawn are 
given in the statement attached to the Director 
of Agriculture’s note which forms an appendix to 
this Memorandum. 

The present maximum of Rs. 1,000 was adopted 
tentatively. Its continuance up to date has 
militated against the contentment of officers, has 
in some cases led to their resignation, and has 
adversely affected recruitment. The Local Govern- 
ment are disposed to recommend that the pay of 
Agricultural Officers should be fixed on the same 
basis as that drawn by or proposed to be granted 
to Indian Educational Officers. 

8. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—The Service, as already explained, is not 
a graded Service, and there is no provision for 
leave and training. 

Government are disposed to think that provision 
for leave and training should be made within the 
Province, but, pending the settlement of the ques- 
tion by the Government of India, have made no 
recommendations to this effect in the scheme which 
is now under submission for the reorganisation of 
the Department (vide paragraph 5 below). 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services?—There are no appointments in 
this Province outside the authorised cadre. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—The Local Government are about to submit 
a scheme of reorganisation which provides for the 
addition of two Deputy Directors of Agricylture to 
the Imperial branch. A copy of this scheme will 
be forwarded for the information of the Commis- 
sioners as soon as it is ready. 

Tt is also proposed to recruit a European officer 
on special contract to be Superintendent of a com- 
bined sugar-cane station and cattle-breeding farm 
in North Bihar. This appointment will be outside 
the regular cadre of the Service. 


(B) PROVINCIAL SERVICH.—1. The present 
regulations as to recruitment, training and probation, 


and whether these regulations are satisfactory.— 
The nature of the Provincial Agricultural Service 
has been clearly explained in. the Memorandum 
prepared by the Government of India, and the 
appointments which are held in this Province are 
shown in the statement attached to the Director’s 
note. Of the five officers in the higher grade of 
Rs, 250—-10—400, four were trained at the Cornell 
University at the cost of the Government of Bengal, 
the fifth was educated at Cambridge at his own 
expense and had a subsequent training at Pusa. 

The four officers in the inferior grade were 
educated in India. 

The recruitment of the Provincial branch was 
made with a view to the special requirements of 
individual posts and the Loca] Government have 
no recommendations to make at present. With 
the development of the Imperial Institute at Pusa, 
it should be possible to provide for future appoint- 
ments in the Provincial Service from students 
educated at Pusa. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
Satie rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 

or the previous history and present rates of pay 
and allowances of the Provincial Service reference 
may be made to the Director’s note. 

The local Government are inclined to think that 
a clearer distinction should be drawn between the 
Subordinate Agricultural Service and the Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Service, that the rates of pay 
in the latter should be assimilated to those ob- 
taining in the Provincial Executive Service, and 
that provision should be made for a limited amount 
of ‘promotion from the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service to the Provincial Agricultural Service and 
from the latter to the Imperial Agricultural Ser- 
vice: There should be a time scale of Rs, 250— 
25—500 in the Provincial Agricultural Service and 
thereafter promotion should be by special selection 
to grades of Rs. 600, Rs. 700 and Rs. 800, 

8. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—The number of posts in the Provincial 
Agricultural Service has been shown in the state- 
ment attached to the Director’s note. No pro- 
vision exists for leave and training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily, or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services?—There are no appointments 
outside the authorised grade. ; 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—In the scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Agricultural staff to which reference has been made 
in paragraph 5 of the memorandum on the Im- 
perial branch, provision has been made for the 
appointment of an Assistant Director who will be 
an addition to the cadre of the Provincial Service. 





APPENDIX V. 


Memorandum prepared by the Assam Administration relating to the Agricultural Department, Assam. 


(Il) INDIAN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE.— 
1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—At present there is only one officer 
of the Indian Agricultural Service, represented by 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture. An Agricul- 
tural Chemie has recently been sanctioned and an 
officer is expected to join in December next. 

The regulations regarding recruitment, training 
and probation are as prescribed by the Secretary 
of State (vide Government of India’s Circular 
No. 9—37-2, dated the 15th February, 1913). As 
regards recruitment a reference is invited to Chief 
Commissioner’s Note,* which contains his views on 
the subject. 


* Vide Appendix VI. 
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The Chief Commissioner has no remarks to offer 
with reference to training and probation. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The Indian Agricultural Service was first consti- 
tuted in 1905. The salary attached to the service 
is Rs. 400—30—460 for the first three years, to be 
followed by Rs. 500—s0—1,000 per mensem. No 
allowance except the usual travelling allowance is 
attached to Provincial appointments (i.e., appoint- 
ments in a Province as opposed to the Imperial 
Department at Pusa). 

The present rate of pay is not in the Chief Com- 
missioner’s opinion satisfactory. A reference to 
the memorandum on the Agricultural Department, 
Assam, submitted to the Public Services Commis- 
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sion, will show that the maximum is reached after 
13 years’ service, and therefore there is no pro- 
spect of promotion except to the post of Director 
of Agriculture, from which members of the Indian 
Agricultural Service are not debarred. In the 
opinion of the Chief Commissioner a continuation 
of the increments up to a maximum of Rs. 1,500, 
which should be reached after 23 years’ service, 
should be allowed. 

3. The number of posts in each grade, and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—Only one post of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture and one post of Agricultural Chemist 
are sanctioned for this Province. No provision is 
made for leave amd training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services ?—None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre-—A second Deputy Director of Agriculture 
may be required with the development of the De- 
partment, when the full number of the Provincial 
and subordinate staffs will be recruited. 

(II) PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 
—l. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory—The Provincial Agricultural Service 
comprises the following appointments :— 

(a) Agricultural Supervisor (one). 

(b) District Agricultural Officers (two) (experi- 
mental). : 

(c) Farm Superintendents (three). 

. ) Entomological Assistant (one) (under train- 
ing). 

In selecting candidates for the Provincial Service 
weight is given to the possession of a diploma of a 
recognised College of Agriculture and to praetical 
experience. Before appointment, candidates are 


subjected to a post-graduate training which is 
ordinarily for two yeats. The period of probation 
is three years in the case of Agricultural Super- 
visor and two years in the case of other officers. 

The present regulations are satisfactory. | 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
‘The Service has been newly constituted in Assam. 
The rates of pay are as follows:— | ; 

(a) Agricultural Supervisor.—During the period 
of probation of three years, Rs. 150, Rs. 165 and 
Rs. 180 per mensem, and on confirmation Rs. 200— 
10—400. : 

(b) District Agricultural Officers and Farm Super- 
intendents.—During the period of two years pro- 
bation, Rs. 75 and Rs. 80, and on confirmation, 
Rs. 100—10—200. 


(c) Entomological Assistant.—Not yet fixed, but 
will be similar to that of District Agricultural 
Officers. ; , 

In the opinion of the Chief Commissioner the: 
present rates of pay are satisfactory. These: 
officers get the usual travelling allowance. 

3. The number of posts in each grade, and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—1, Agricultural Supervisor; 2, District 
Agricultural Officers, and 3, Farm Superintendents. 

No provision is made for leave and training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services 7—N one. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—Should the scheme of the District Agricul- 
tural Officers, which has been sanctioned experi- 
mentally for two years by the Government of India, 
be successful, there will be one officer for each 
district. and consequently another Agricultural’ 
Supervisor may be required. 
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Note, dated 9th April, 1918, by the Hon. Sir Archdale Earle, . Chief Commissioner of Assam, on the 
Agricultural Department. 


1.As the memorandum drawn up by the 
Government of India in regard to this Department 
shows, the Department is still in a state of forma- 
tion, and it appears to be impossible at present to 
lay down hard-and-fast principles for the selection 
of candidates. All that I would venture to sug- 
gest in regard to this Department is that the 
principles which I have advocated in connection 
with other Services should be borne in mind. The 
chief of these are (1) that Indians required for 
superior posts should be recruited by the Secretary 
of State on the same terms as Europeans, (2) that 
the door of preferment to superior posts should be 
kept open for selected locally recruited officers, 


and (3) that though the latter class of officers. 
should be recruited on a lower rate of pay, all 
unnecessary distinctions between Officers recruited 
by the Secretary of State and locally recruited 
Officers should be avoided. 

2. I have only to add that in recruiting Indians 
direct to the superior Service, the Province from: 
which a candidate hails and for which he is re- 
quired must be borne in mind as far as possible, 
as it is important for many reasons, administra- 
tive, personal and political, that officers should 
usually belong to the Province to which they are- 
posted. 
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Memorandum prepared by the Government of Burma relating to the Agricultural Department, Burma. 


1. The present requlations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—The present expert staff was ap- 

ointed the Secretary of State. The two 
eputy Directors of Agriculture, as the expert 

- Agriculturists are now called, are graduates in 
Science at a British University and are Europeans, 
while the Agricultural Chemist is an English 
raduate and also a European. The Subordinate 
cientific Staff is recruited from Science graduates 
of Indian Colleges; while the staff for the farms 
is drawn from the Settlement and Land Records 
Departments. The intention, however, is that 
with the establishment of a College the Ist grade 


posts shall be filled only by promotion from the 
2nd grade, that admission to the 2nd shall be 
confined to those who have passed the Entrance 
examination of the Calcutta University or an 
accepted equivalent for it, and have taken the. 
licentiates’ or the three years’ course of Agricul- 
ture at the College; and that, although admissions. 
to the 8rd grade posts, such as that of Sub- 
Overseer, might be made from the Settlement and’ 
land Records Departments, without these educa- 
tional qualifications, their absence must debar pro- 
motion to the 2nd grade. A scheme of three years’ 
probation, after which candidates will be eligible- 
for promotion according to ability to the higher- 
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appointments in the Department has also been 
formulated. The following rules of recruitment 
have been adopted as a temporary measure. 
Agricultural Assistants are ordinarily to be re- 
cruited from the rank of Settlement Holding 
Markers and Revenue Surveyors who have passed 
the 7th Standard Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular 
examination and the examination for certificates 
for the appointment of Subordinate Revenue and 
Land Records Officers in Burma, in Arithmetic, 
Surveying and Revenue Law. During the period 
of training in practical field work which may ex- 
tend to two years they are ranked as probationers 
and receive an allowance of Rs. 30 per mensem 
The educational qualification for Scientific 
Assistants in the higher grade is the Matriculation 
or the High School Final examination. For the 
lower grade of Scientific Assistants the minimum 
qualification is the 7th Standard Anglo-Vernacular. 
Probationers in the higher grade receive an 
allowance of Rs. 40 and probationers in the lower 
grade Rs. 30 per mensem. 

The present Regulations for recruitment train- 
ing and probation are generally satisfactory. It 
is, however, desirable that Officers intended for 
administrative posts should have some training in 
Agricultural Economics and Account-keeping. The 
popularisation of improved methods of agriculture 
among the cultivating classes of the Province 
depends very largely on their applicability to the 
financial conditions actually existing, and unless 

- this fact is present to the mind of the agricultural 
expert his research work and experiments are apt 
to prove of little practical value. The adminis- 
tration of large farms on a sound and economical 
basis also requires considerable acquaintance, with 
the principles of accounting. Some acquaintance 
with Tropical Agriculture is desirable, “but as 
conditions differ from Province to Province this 
knowledge can best be acquired after arrival of 
the Expert in the Province to which he is posted. 
A thorough acquaintance with the vernacular of 
the Province is a sine qué non for success in this 
Department, and it should be made an express 
condition of employment that no officer shall in 
the future be confirmed in his appointment in the 
Department until he has passed in the Vernacular 
by the Higher Standard. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and _whether.the 
present rates of pay are satisfactory.—The Agricul- 
tural Department only came into separate 
existence in 1906. The rates of pay and allow- 
ances then sanctioned are still in force. The 
Directorship, which is for the present held by a 
member of the covenanted Civil Service, drawing 
his regular grade pay, has a special allowance of 
Rs. 150 a month attached to it. The two Deputy 
Directors and the Agricultural Chemist draw 
Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 1,000, and are in receipt of a 
Burma allowance of Rs. 100. The Agricultural 
Botanist (when appointed) will draw Rs. 400 rising 
. Rs. 1,000 per mensem, plus Burma allowance of 

s. 100. 

The Subordinate Scientific staff are paid as 
under :— 


Rs. 
The three Assistants (7.c., Botanist, 
Entomologist and Chemist) 150—200 
The two Junior Assistants in 
Chemistry ee ai s 75—150 
The Artist’s Assistant ... 50—75 


The Farm Staff receive :— 


Rs. 
Superintendent 150—250 
Overseers 75—100 
Sub-Overseer'ss 50—75 


Leave and pension are regulated by the ordinary 
rales in the Civil Service Regulations. 

The unsatisfactory feature of the present scale 
of pay, Rs. 500—50—1,000, of the Superior 
Scientific Staff is that after the Experts reach 
the maximum salary (i.e, Rs. 1,000) at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh year of their service they 
have no further prospects. An increase of Rs. 100 
per annum after three years on Rs. 1,000 and a 
second increase of the same amount after 20 years’ 
service would be desirable additions. 

The scale of salaries of the Subordinate 
Scientific Staff is also unsatisfactory in that the 
Subordinate Civil Service offers better and more 
attractive terms. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if anu, made in the cadre for leave and 
training.—Early in 1906 the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the creation of a separate appointment of 
Director of Agriculture to be held by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service and the engage- 
ment of an expert staff consisting of an aill- 
round Agriculturist to be Principal of the College, 
an Agricultural Chemist and an Agricultural 
Botanist, and at the end of the year sanction was 
also accorded to the entertainment of a second 
expert Agriculturist as Superintendent of Experi- 
mental Farms. The post of Agricultural Botanist, 
however, has never yet been filled. 

In 1907 the following subordinate staff was 
sanctioned :— . 

3Assistants to the Agricultural Chemist (in 
two grades). . 

3 Assistants to the Agricultural Botanist (in two 
grades). 

6 Field-men (in two grades). 

2 Farm Superintendents. 

4 Overseers. 

6 Sub-overseers. 

But in view of the financial stringency and the 
decision that it would be premature to establish 
an Agricultural College as yet the subordinate 
staff actually entertained was as follows :— 


A.—Subordinate Scientific Staff. 
1 Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist. 
2 Junior Assistants to the Agricultural Chemist. 
1 Assistant to the Economic Botanist. 
1 Artist’s Assistant. 
1 Assistant to the Agricultural Entomologist. 


B.—Farm Staff. 

1 Superintendent of Farms. 

2 Overseers. 

6 Sub-Overseers. 

Up to the present only two experimental farms 
have been started—one at Mandalay and one at 
Hmwabi. 

There is no provision in the Subordinate Scien- 
tific Staff for leave and trainng. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services ’—None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—The addition of a Botanist and a Mycolo- 
gist will ultimately be required. Proposals for an 
increase in the Subordinate Scientific Staff are 
now under consideration. 





APPENDIX VIII. 
(See also paragraph 68205—Dr. Barber’s evidence.) 


Note by Dr. Barber on the need for expansion in the District Work of the Agricultural Department. 


The dominant note in all the discussions of the 
recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture at 
Coimbatore was that the most pressing need of 
the Department was the expansion of the district 
work may be brought into contact with the great 
advantage of a specially strong staff of scientific 


specialists but, in order that the results of their 
work may be brought into contact with the great 
body of the agricultural population, a large in- 
crease in the number of district officers will be 
necessary. 

(2) The Department is in a very different posi-~ 
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tion from what it occupied eight years ago. At 
that time, after many years of formless effort, the 
Agricultural Department was given definite shape ; 
various experts were sanctioned, a large College 
built, and a whole-time Director appointed. 
During the period which has elapsed since this 
reformation, two most important changes have 
taken place. 

(a) The attitude of Government, from one of 
spasmodic interest or easy tolerance, has become 
ene of definite and earnest encouragement. In 
support of this statement I would quote a few 
words from a recent speech by Sir Harold Stuart, 
the Finance member of the Governor’s Council :— 
“His Excellency the Governor has commissioned 
me to say that he earnestly desires to see the 
work of the Department developed. To that 
message of encouragement I will add that the 
Government are ready to increase the Budget 
grants of the department, whenever reasonable 
cause for that course is shown to us. Already 
this year we have made special grants to the 
Department of Rs. 67,000, of which the College 
has obtained a substantial share. I repeat that 
we are quite ready, not only to give special grants 
of a non-recurring nature, but to make a sub- 
stantial increase to the recurring grants.” 

(6) Public opinion has undergone a still more 
marked change. In place of the stock assertion 
that ‘“ we could teach the ryot nothing,’ the 
various activities of the Agricultural Department 
are eagerly watched and the help and advice of 
the experts frequently sought and eagerly followed: 
A weeping ryot will now allow the officers of the 
Department to cut down his best cocoanut trees 
to prevent the spread of disease. 

(3) Perhaps the simplest way in which’ to 
analyse the causes of this change of attitude will 
be to mention some half dozen directions in which 
work has been done together with the results thus 
far achieved, although this list is by no means 
exhaustive. 

(a) Sugarcane.--As the result of several years’ 
work at the Samalkota farm, the growth of sugar- 
cane in the Madras Presidency, threatened in 
many places with extinction from disease, has 
taken on a new lease of life. New and better 
canes have been introduced capable of resisting 
the prevailing disease, and these canes are already 
grown on from 7,000 to 10,000 acres; the area 
under them is still increasing and they have spread 
to every part of India. 

(b) Cotton.—The detailed work on two farms in 
cotton tracts has resulted in the general improve- 
ment of the local staple which has received 
generous recognition by the trade. During the last 
three years enough seed of improved local cottons 
has been sold to sow 60,000 acres in these tracts, 
while in several villages the ryots have taken this 
work out of the hands of the Department and are 
saving their own seed of the farm-improved kinds. 

(c) The drill and harrow have been introduced, 
after much difficulty, into a region where they were 
entirely unknown, and the ryots are now using 
these implements, much to their advantage, on 
7,000 acres. 

(d) Sowing green-manuring crops in rotation with 
paddy, resulting in a profit of from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
per acre, has been introduced in other tracts, and 
this is now regularly done on some thousands of 
acres, the Department supplying the seed wherever 
required. 

(e) Paddy.—A new method of_ transplanting 
paddy has been evolved whereby Rs. 3 per acre 
is saved, and this improvement is already adopted 
on 100,000 acres. 

(f) As the result of the Mycologist’s work, the 
method designed by Dr. Coleman of fighting 
“mahali” disease in areca palms has come into 
extensive use in South Malabar. Last year 13,520 
trees were sprayed by the officers of the section, 
and 1,300 bv the villagers, and the latter are now 
wishful to purchase the machines themselves. 

Concurrent with these successes, it may be 
noted that the publication branch of the Depart- 


ment has grown enormously. Besides the 
ordinary bulletins and farm reports, an Agricul- 
tural Calendar was issued in 1908, in English and 
four vernaculars. This met with an instantaneous 
success, and the distribution during the last three 
years has been 49,996, 70,000 and 71,000, respect- 
tively. In 1909 a series of ieaflets on special 
subjects was started and these have proved 
surprisingly popular. Fifty-six subjects have been 
dealt with, and the distributions have been as 
follows :—English, 108,980; Tamil, 217,340; Telugu, 
148,630; Malayalam, 17,380; Canarese, 16,170, 
making a grand total of over half a million. 

(4) From previous experience we have learnt 
only too well that the mere distribution of 
pamphlets has little effect on agricultural practice, 
and, until the results mentioned above had been 
obtained, there was practically no demand for the 
publications of the Department. Frequent re- 
quests are now the order of the day, and it is 
fair to assume that this change from apathy to 
interest on the part of the people is largely due 
to the successes obtained. 

But the fact should here be emphasised that 
every one of these achievements has been the 
result of patient work in individual localities, 
often at the outset attended by disheartening 
lack of interest. Each has needed the focussing 
of the whole local strength of the Department upon 
a small area, in order to obtain effective control 
of the operations, a mastery of the local condi- 
tions, and the sympathy and friendship of the. 
cultivators. It seems fair to conclude that, with 
an increased staff, the study of other problems, 
at present tentatively attacked, will yield equally 
gratifying results. 
~ (5) During the past eight years the district work 
in the Madras Agricultural Department has been 
under the charge of two European Deputy 
Directors, with a small staff of Indian auboe 
dinates. The officer in charge of the Southemn 
Diyision has to study the crops over 24,335 square 
miles of cultivated land, while the one in the 
Northern Division has 29,017 square miles of crops 
under his control. The total cropped area in 
Egypt is under 13,000 square miles. Each officer 
has hundreds of miles to travel from one of his 
farms to another, and the country between is left 
largely untouched, excepting for occasional tours 
of observation. The dissipation of energy in these 
frequent long journeys is considerable, and it is 
not too much to say that the successes thus far 
achieved in district work have been obtained 
rather in spite of than because of the facilities 
offered for useful work. 

(6) These being the facts of the case, I would 
suggest that the time has now come to look the 
matter squarely in the face. The figures and 
Instances given above would seem amply to justify 
the sums of money spent in the development of 
the Department, and the question arises whether 
it would not be an exceedingly profitable invest- 
ment on the part of Government to place all parts 
of the Presidency within the reach of agricultural 
advice and assistance. The infant Department has 
been on its trial, and has, I contend, emerged 
from this trial with flying colours. 

_While adverse to any sudden change or expan- 
sion, I would strongly press upon the Members 
of the Commission my view that our aim should 
in future definitely be to provide each district 
with its local agricultural officer, just as, say, 
in the Forest Department. The conditions in 
this Presidency are of such extraordinary variety, 
due primarily to the configuration of the country 
and racial differences, that it is practically im- 
possible for one or two officers to obtain a grasp 
of the agricultural needs of each portion. As a 
first step in the direction of an agricultural 
officer for each district, I would suggest the early 
division of the Presidency into, say, nine circles, 
as follows:—The dry area of the Northern 
Cirears; the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna 
rivers; two circles in Guntur and Nellore with the 
Ceded tracts; the two Arcots and Chingleput ; 
Salem, Coimbatore, and the dry portion of Trichi- 
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nopoly ; the Delta of the Cauvery; Madura and 
Tinnevelly; Malabar and South Cahara. These 
form natural divisions. . 

The revenue at stake appears to me to justify 
this large increase in the cadre of the Agricultural 
Department. ‘To continue the comparison with 
the Forest Department, the land revenue, pure 
end simple, in the Presidency amounts to 670 lakhs 
of rupees, and the total produce of the Forests 
is some 42 lakhs. While not pressing the analogy 
too closely, it may be noted that the cost of the 
Agricultural Department in 1911-12 (the latest 
printed accounts) was 34 lakhs, while that of the 
Forest Department was 34 lakhs. 

(7) But I would not lose sight of the idea of the 
district being the ultimate unit of the Agricul- 
sural Department for several cogent reasons. 

(a) The carefully elaborated local machinery of 
the district would be at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment, whose officers would be able to count on 
the assistance and advice of the other services 
to a much greater degree than at present. The 
local agricultural officers would be in close touch 
with the Collector and his assistants, the 
Tahsildars, and all the Revenue Officials, down 
to the Revenue Inspectors. In such conditions, 
the chances of successful experimental farms and 
demonstration plots, agricultural associations and 
co-operative societies would be immensely in- 
creased, in that there would be, in the district, a 
nucleus of experts to guide their progress with an 
intimate knowledge of the resources and needs of 
the people. 





(6) I would also venture to suggest that the Col- 
lector of the district would receive material assis- 
tance in his work by having what would practically 
be a local agricultural department. here have 
been complaints that the Collector, owing to 
pressure of work, is in less intimate touch with his 
people than formerly, and I believe that the active 
and intelligent interest which he would be able to 
take in agricultural matters would be a very 
efficient means of checking this tendency 

(8) Lastly, the increase in district work would 
react beneficially on all branches of the Service. 
There would inevitably be a large increase in the 
number of Indian subordinates. This I regard as 
an extremely desirable result. With a scale of pay 
similar to, say, that in the Forest Department, we 
should be able to attract a better class than we 
have succeeded in getting hitherto. The Depart- 
ment suffers at present in that it is less able to 
offer a certain career to clever and hard-working 
assistants than other similar departments, and the 
way is thus barred for the inclusion of Indians 
in the higher posts of this section of the Agricul- 
tural Department. The safest and surest way in 
which this inclusion can be effected is by the 
formation of a strong subordinate and Provincial 
Service in the country. I regard it as impossible 
to test the suitability of an Indian candidate 
until he has had experience in actual district work. 
The reaction would also be felt by the Central 
College where there would be no difficulty in 
recruiting a better class of students than can be 
done~at present. 


APPENDIX Ix. 
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Note by Dr. Barber on the inclusion of Indians in the higher p 
in District Work, 


1. The opening of the higher posts in the Agri- 
cultural Department to Indians is a matter by no 
means so simple as it appears. I consider it 
eminently desirable to keep it in view, but there 
are difficulties, and I think that it is best to look 
these squarely in the face and to be perfectly open 
on the subject. To ignore them will endanger the 
success of the Department and, incidentally, the 
ultimate chances of the Indians themselves. - 

It is, in the first place, advisable to separate 
clearly the district work from research and teach- 
ing, as the qualifications required for these three 

ranches are entirely different, and the chances 
of the employment of Indians also differ widely. 
At present the problems regarding teaching and 
research are confined to much simpler issues, but 
it is in the district work that expansion in the 
near future must take place, and it is, pari passu, 
all the more necessary that Indians should share 
in this expansion. 

We have, perhaps, in the Madras Agricultural 
Department, a larger staff of Indians than in any 
other province in India. They are employed 
regulary in all branches of the Service, and I 
believe them equal, if not superior, in many 
respects to any in India. I contend that we have 
some criteria bor forming general conclusions. 

2. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that Agri- 
culture is not a science—rather an art, trade or 
business, and a very difficult and important one. 
The Department differs in this from most Services. 
We have to influence people, not to rule them ; we 
have not the law behind us in cases of difficulty. 
General business capacity and resourcefulness are 
of more importance than mere mental ability. 

Judging broadly, there is no question that, at 
the present moment, Pusoreat are better fitted 
than Indians for the work, by character and train- 
ing and, so to speak, the ‘' genius of the nation.” 
But, as will be seen later on, I do not consider that 
we have been able to attract the best or most suit- 
able class of Indians. 


osts of the Agricultural Department, especially 


T consider that the Department, in its expanded 
form, will largely stand or fall by the possibility 
of including a large number of Indians in the higher 
posts, and my criticisms and suggestions must be 
read with the knowledge that there is this opinion 
behind them. é 

The qualities required for successful district work 
appear to me to be chiefly the following: Adminis- 
trative ability, soundness of judgment and the sense 
of prcportion, energy and initiative, willingness to 
accept responsibility, power of enforcing respect 
and obedience, a sense of thé dignity of labour and 
a marked liking for physical exercise and an out- 
of-door life, and to these may be added a sound 
general education. 

It cannot be denied that the natives of this 
country are deficient in some of these character- 
istics. It is a country of service by substitutes. 
Too much stress should not be laid upon con- 
nection with the soil and ownership of land. In 
Europe this means a good deal, but here, owing 
to the half-share system, it is an unusual thing 
and a sign of considerable enlightenment for a 
land-owner to have any practical knowledge of 
agriculture. Physical exercise, and particularly 
manual labour, are unpopular. This I trace to 
the high value placed upon mental ‘capacity as 
contrasted with handicraft. A lack of Initiative, 
independence of judgment and willingness to 
accept responsibility, I regard as due to the general 
standard and style of education in the country, but 
more especially to centuries of oral instruction, 
learning by rote and inculeated reverence for. 


authority. All these latter are especially an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of independent enquiry and 
investigation. 


3. The inclusion of Indians in the higher posts 
of the Agricultural Department therefore a pears 
to me to be a problem of considerable complesity, 
and deserves to be approached with caution. I do 
not regard it as impossible of solution, but I would 
point out that wrong appointments, in the present 
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state of agricultural development, would not only 
undo the results thus far achieved with great 
labour, but, if these appointments should happen 
to be held by Indians, react most unfavourably 
upon their future chances. There is, I find, a 
strong fecling among the European officers of the 
Department on this subject, but I have convinced 
myself that this feeling is almost entirely due to 
the fear lest incompetent officers may be forced 
into the Department for political reasons. J have 
met with practically no objection to the inclusion 
of Indians among the Deputy Directors, provided 
that they are equal to the work. 

T claim that this small and struggling Department 
is an unsuitable ground on which to try experi- 
ments of this nature, and that it is at present im- 
possible to ear-mark any percentage of the higher 
appointments for the natives of the country. Such 
experiments should be tried in large and stable 
Departments, where there are a great number of 
settled appointments available. If the Agricultural 
Department is selected, the net result will be to 
emphasise inefficiency, the weaker men will be 
quickly detected and, for self-preservation, will be 
placed in such circumscribed conditions that the 
amount of harm they can do will be minimised. 

Selection should be the rule as heretofore, and 
selection out here. Examinations at home do 
nothing but test the mental ability of the candi- 
dates, and to appoint direct as the result of these 
examinations is to ignore all the qualifications 
required for successful district work. Connection 
with the land, sometimes urged as a justification; 
is, as shown above, often illusory. 

In these conclusions I am supported by the find- 
ings of the Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State to enquire into the system of State Techni- 
cal Scholarships in India. I would especially draw. 
the attention of the Commission to the results 
recorded in mining and textiles, which show that 
previous practical acquaintance with industries in 
this country is indispensable for cease? to profit 
by European technical training. The Committee 
lay special stress upon the selection of candidates 
being made by the local authorities out here. 
Direct selection at home for the higher posts of the 
Agricultural Service is practically barred by the 
fodioge of the Committee on Technical Scholar- 
ships. 

There are other ways in which such a selection 


will prove unsatisfactory. It is, for instance, a 
distinct hardship to the carefully trained and pro- 
mising Indians in the Department already, and 
likely to cause dissatisfaction among the members 
of the subordinate and Provincial Services. 
Further, Indians appointed direct from home, 
unless first carefully selected and trained by the 
local authorities, are bound to suffer in compari- 
son with the European officers. This will react ad- 
versely on the class of European coming out. Is 
this desirable at the present juncture? 


4. Thus far criticism, which is all intended to 
clear the way for what I consider the only means 
by which the aspirations of Indians can be satis- 
fied in the Agricultural Department. While keenly 
interested in the advancement of Indians, I am still 
more anxious that the Department should be a suc- 
cess, The first move in the future, as I have drawn 
attention elsewhere, should be a great expansion 
in the district work; this will necessitate a con- 
siderable employment of Indians as Assistant 
Directors and Managers. But we shall fail, as we 
have always failed hitherto, in attracting the right 
class of men, unless we can offer them the same 
prospects, in initial pay and promotion, as are 
offered in the comparable sections of the Forest, 
Public Works, and Education Departments. Candi- 
dates for the Agricultural Department are at pre- 
sent penalised in respect of these kindred services 
and, until this matter is set right, we shall have to 
content ourselves with the inferior men. I would 
pray for a revision of the scale of pay and rate of 
promotion of the manager class in the Agricultural 
Service; I would also increase the number of 
Assistant Directors, and I would place these in in- 
dependent charges, wherever possible, for training. 
In both cases I would make free use of acting ap- 
pointments, until permanent ones could be sadaly 
granted. I think that these concessions would 
meet the present need, but I would carefully guard 
against any premature action, as it will take some 
time for these improvements to have their effect. 
Lastly, I would devote considerable attention to the 
training work in the Central College at Coimbatore. 
While this College has, I claim, fully justified its 
existence, the training is not at present sufficient 
for the higher pose t is not at all derogatory to 
Indian Agricultural Colleges to say that, in the 
mateet of personnel, they are far behind those at 

ome. 
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Memorandum prepared by the Government of Madras relating to the Agricultural Department. 


At the time of the last Public Services Commission 
the Department of Agriculture in this Presidency 
had no separate existence as at present. The 
history of agricultural development in this Presi- 
dency dates back to 1863, when Sir William Denison, 
the then Governor of Madras, drew the attention 
of Government to the need for improvement in the 
agricultural practices of the country and indicated 
the action to be taken in the matter. 

While attempts were being made to give effect 
to his suggestions, the establishment of a farm at 
Saidapet was proposed by the Collector of Madras. 
The Government accepted the proposal, and in 
course of time an agricultural expert was appointed 
in 1868 as Superintendent of the Farm. In 1874 
the appointment of two European Assistants who 
were called Assistant Superintendents of Farms 
was sanctioned to help the agricultural expert. In 
1876 an agricultural school, which in 1878 became a 
college, was also opened at Saidapet for imparting 
agricultural instruction and was placed under the 
Superintendent of Farms, who was, in his capacity 
as Pancipal of the institution, under the control of 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

Up to 1881 there was no Agricultural Department 
proper; the work of the Department was carried 


out by the Board of Revenue with the assistance 
and advice of the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Farm and his assistants at Saidapet. In their 
Circular No. 6—340—50G., dated 8th December, 
1881, the Government of India directed with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the Famine 
Commission of 1880 that a separate department of 
Agriculture should be constituted in each Province. 
The Agricultural Department was_thus organised 
in 1882. As the duties proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India to be entrusted to the new Depart- 
ment were being already performed to some extent. 
by the Board of Revenue in Madras, the Board 
reported that no new agency was required to carry 
out the duties of the Department and was of opinion 
that the new Department should not be a separate 
one but should be worked by itself. Though the 
Government generally concurred in the views of the 
Board of Revenue they considered that_a separate 
Director should be in charge of the Department 
and accordingly the appointment of Director of 
Revenue Settlement which had been abolished in 
1879 was revived under the title of Director of 
Revenue Settlement and Agriculture. The Director 
was assisted by the Superintendent of Farms who 
became also Agricultural Reporter to Government. 
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The Director in submitting detailed proposals for 
the working of the Department suggested that the 
new Department should be merged in the Board of 
Revenue. But the Government negatived this pro- 
posal. The outcome of the discussions that then 
took place was, however, that the Director became 
also a member of the Board of Revenue. This 
arrangement continued til] 1885. On the reorgani- 
sation of the Board in 1887 the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was constituted a branch of the Board of 
Revenue and placed under one of its members and 
the Department was styled ‘‘the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture.” : 

As already mentioned, when the Department was 
organised in 1862, there was an Agricultural Expert 
who was both Superintendent of farms and Princi- 
pal of the Agricultural College controlled in his 
latter capacity by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. ‘lhis dual control was considered unsatis- 
factory as it led to an entire severance of the farm 
at Saidapet from the Agricultural College, separate 
officers being appointed in April, 1884, for— 

(1) The Principalship of the College; and 

(2) The duties of Agricultural Reporter and 
Superintendent of Government Farms. 

In 1885, it was decided to abandon the Agricul- 
tural farm at Saidapet. The closure of the farm 
resulted in the abolition of the post of Agricultural 
Reporter and the officer in charge of the work was 
appointed Assistant Director of Agriculture. Thus 
at the time of the last Public Services’ Commission 
(1886-87) the strength of the Agricultural Depart= 
ment was as follows :— 

(1) Director of Agriculture (one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Board). 

(2) An Assistant Director. 

(3) A staf of seven Agricultural Inspectors. 

in 1888 an addition was made to the staff by the 
appointment of an Indian to be a Sub-Assistant 
Director of Agriculture. In 1891, the Government 
of India sanctioned provisionally for a period of tive 
years, the appointment of an Assistant Director of 
Land Records, to be in immediate charge of the 
Land Records Branch of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Subsequently, however, both the Assistant 
Directors were styled Deputy Directors of the De- 
partment of Land Records and Agriculture, the 
words ‘‘Land Records Branch,” ‘‘ Agricultural 
Branch,” being added to the designation of -the 
officers respectively in charge of each branch. 

In 1894, the post of Deputy Director (Land 
Records branch) became vacant and the remaining 
Deputy Director was appointed to be in charge of 
both the branches of the Department. 

The constitution and duties of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture came under the review of 
the Government of India in 1897 in connection with 
the Agricultural Conferences of 1893 and 1895-96. 
The Government of India insisted on the employ- 
ment of a strong and efficient staff of experts in all 
Provinces. The Board of Revenue was then called 
upon to report on the strength of the staff required 
for the Agricultural Branch of the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture. It stated that, in 
addition to the staff of one Deputy Director and 
one Sub-Assistant Director, another European 
expert as Assistant Director and a second Indian 
Sub-Assistant Director should be appointed. The 
Government agreed with the Board as to the need 
for a second Huropean expert, but negatived the 
propose to appoint a second Sub-Assistant 

irector. The Government of India were ad- 
dressed accordingly. 

Meanwhile the post of Government Botanist, 
which had been combined with that of the Direc- 
tor of Cinchona Plantations, was made separate, 
and a European officer was appointed to that post 
in 1899. This officer was placed under the imme- 
diate control and orders of the Board of Revenue, 
and was engaged primarily for a period of five 
years. In 1901 the Board of Revenue submitted 
proposals—{1) for strengthening the scientific staff 
of the cone by the addition of an Agri- 
cultural Chemist; (2) for making the teaching at 
the College. of Agriculture at Saidapet more effi- 
cient; and (3) for making the appointment of 


Government Botanist permanent. These pro- 
posals were accepted by the Government and 
submitted to the Government of India for sanc- 
tion. The Secretary of State to whom the 
Government of India referred the proposals, 
sanctioned the permanent retention of the 
Botanist, but held in abeyance the proposals to 
appoint a second European Agricultural expert 
and an Agricultural Chemist. 

Meanwhile, in 1902-1903, Mr. Mollison (the then 
Inspector-General of Agriculture) visited the Said- 
apet College, which was then under the Educa- 
tional Department, and submitted a report which 
showed that that college was in every way un- 
suitable as an institution for agricultural training. 
He recommended that a new institution, under the 
ecntrol of the Agricultural Department, should 
be established. e also advised the Government 
as to the necessity for employing the following 
staff of European experts :— 

(1) A Deputy-Director of Agriculture. 
(2) A Government Botanist. 

(3) An Agricultural Chemist. 

(4) A Principal of the College. 

He preposed that the Deputy-Director of Agri- 
culture should be assisted by a staff of Native 
assistants. While the Inspector-General’s report 
was under consideration, the Government of India, 
with a view to accelerating the improvement of 
Indian agriculture, announced their intention to 
make large allotments to various Local Govern- 
ments to be devoted to the purpose. The Govern- 
ment of India also took up the question of the 
expansion of the Imperial as well as the Provincial 
staff of agricultural experts, and addressed the 
Secretary of State in their Despatch No. 356, 
dated 26th October, 1905. The Secretary of State 
sanctioned the Government of India’s proposals in 
his Despatch No. 17 of 26th January, 1906. These 
proposals contained, among other items, a pro- 
vision for the appointment of a separate head for 
the-reorganised department with the designation 
“Director of Agriculture.”’ ee 

In connection with the reorganisation of the 
Agricultural Department, the Government decided 
to abolish the Saidapet College and to establish an 
Agricultural College and Research Institute at 
Coimbatore. Several scientific and agricultural 
experts have been recruited and the Department 
is now placed on an improved footing. The. re- 
organised Department is under the control of the 
Director of Agriculture who is subordinate to the 
Board of Revenue in the Settlement Department. 
Thus the Department took its present form in 1905.* 

Recruitment, training and _probation.—The early 
recruits were Europeans; but the Secretary of 
State in according his sanction to the proposals 
of the Government of India for reorganising the 
Agricultural Department expressed the opinion 
that the Agricultural Department should eventually 
be, as far as possible, manned by the natives of 
the country. The Indian Agricultural Service is 
recruited by the Secretary of State in England. 
Indians possessing the necessary qualifications may 
be selected by the Secretary of State. Candidates 
must, as a rule, be not Jess than 23, nor more than 
30 years of age, and preference is given to British 
born subjects and to distinguished graduates of 
Universities in the British Empire. Officers 
selected are on probation for three years. . 

Every officer of the Indian Agricultural Service 
is required to pass an examination in a selected 
vernacular language within two years of the date 
of his arrival in India, or of his first appointment 
to the Service whichever is later; but this period 
may be extended for special reasons by the Local 
Government. Failure to pass within the prescribed 

eriod entails loss of appointment or stoppage of 
increments of pay. The compulsory vernacular is 


. fixed by the Local Government and the examina- 


tion is conducted by such officers as the Local Gov- 
ernment may appoint for the purpose. 





* Letter .to Government of India No. 375, dated 
2nd May, 1905. Letter from Government of India 
No. 1,265, dated 25th July, 1905. Letter ta Government 
of India No. 885, dated 15th September, 1905. 
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Organisation.—The officers of the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service correspond to Imperial officers of 
other Departments. The officers serving in this 
Presidency are under the control of the Local Gov- 
ernment and are paid from Provincial revenues ; 
but they are liable to transfer from one Province 
to an other. It was decided in 1906 that the post of 
Director of Agriculture should be ultimately filled 
by officers of the Agricultural Department, but that 
it should at first, for a period of five years, be held 
hy an officer of the Indian Civil Service of the 
grade of a collector. When this period expired in 
1911, the question of the continuance of a civilian 
at the head of the Department was considered and 
it has been decided to retain the civilian officer. 
The Secretary of State has, however, remarked 
that as temporary vacancies occur the officers of the 
Department should be given a chance to prove 
their fitness for the post.t 

Officers serving antler special agreement for five 
years may be offered by Local Governments perma- 
nent appointments at the end of the third year of 
their service and those serving under an agreement 
for three years on the expiration of that term pro- 
vided their service has been satisfactory. Confir- 
mation does not require the sanction of the Goy- 
ernment of India. The Local Government should, 
however, report its action to the Government of 
India. Cases, in which a Local Government pro- 
poses to dispense with the services of an officer at 
the end of the probationary period, should be re- 
ported for the previous orders of the Government 
of India. 

Numbers.—In 1886 there was only one Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. This was the strength of 
the Department until it was reorganised in 1905-06. 
The reorganised Department consists of. the 
following officers:— 

(1) Director of Agriculture (for the present a 
Civilian), 24 : 

(2) Two Deputy Directors of Agriculture (a third 
Deputy Director has recently been sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State). a 
of An Expert Agriculturist as Principal of the 

Jollege. 

(4) One Government Economic Botanist. 

(5) One Lecturing Botanist. ; 

6) One Government Apriculinral Chemist. 

(5 One Government Mycologist. ; 

(8) One Government Entomologist (sanctioned 
for five years). 

(9) One Government Sugar-cane Expert (sanc- 
tioned for five years). 

An additional appointment of ‘Scientific officer 
for the purpose of assisting the planting in- 
dustries’” has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State for five years from April, 1909. This 
officer works under the immediate control of the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India.t{ 

Pay.—At first there was no regular scale of pay 
fixed for the agricultural experts in the Presidency. 
The scale of pay in 1886 of ihe only officer in charge 
of the department was Rs. 750—50—1,000. But in 
1905 a general scale of pay was adopted and it is 
as follows :— 

(a) during the probationary period of three years, 
Rs. 400—30—460 per mensem (with no exchange 
compensation allowance); 

(b) from the commencement of the fourth year, 
Rs. 500—50—1,000 (with no exchange compensation 
allowance). 

The Principal of the College is also the Superin- 
tendent of the Central Farm and he gets a local 





+ Government of India Letter No. 18-211-1, dated 26th 
August, 1910, and letter of Government of India No. 3,924, 
dated 10th December, 1910. 


+ Letter from Government of India No. 1-14-4, dated 
25th January, 1907. Letter to the Government of India 
No. 2,084, dated 12th July, 1912. Government of India 
Letter No. 1-186-6, dated 2nd January, 1913. Government 
Order No. 1,632, dated 4th June, 1918. Letter to the 
Government of India No. 8,768-A,/10-1, dated 25th 
November, 1910. Letter from the Government of India 
No. 659-185-2, dated 19th June, 1911. Letter to the 
Government of India No. 4,110-A/08-1, dated 9th April, 
1909. Letter from the Government of India oO. 
1,016-127-6, dated 27th September, 1909. 


allowance of Rs, 100 per mensem. The pay of the 
officers of the Indian Agricultural Service is 
personal, ; 

The officers of the Indian Agricultural Service 
are admitted to the scale of pay (Rs. 500—50— 
1,000) mentioned above from the late of their 
services becoming permanent and will as a rule 
be protected from loss by Article 157-A of the Civil 
Service Regulations ; but where this is not the case, 
the officer concerned is allowed the option of 
remaining on the scale of pay fixed by his agree- 
ment until the termination of the period specified 
in it. 

Supernumerary officers when appointed to fill 
substantive posts in the Service or to officiate in 
leave vacancies are not entitled to draw more than 
the supernumerary rates of pay (Rs. 400—30—460 
per mensem) even though they may have increased 
responsibilities. If, however, a supernumerary 
is to discharge this work as such as well as carry 
out the work of an absentee and thus carry 
on double work he should then be given a 
charge allowance under Article 161, Civil Service 
Regulations, the amount admissible being decided 
by the Audit officer. Supernumerary officers 
should not be denied the privileges (including the 
right to rent-free quarters while in penis at 
Pusa) which that status may confer when they hold 
substantive posts or act for officers on leave, if 
their pay is subject to the restrictions of the super- 
numerary status. 


PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 


There is no main line of division between the 
Provincial and subordinate Services of the Depart- 
ment. In the early days there were Agricultural 
Inspectors appointed to assist the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture. Later on in 1888, as a result of 
the ‘consideration of the proposals of the 
Board of Revenue for the reorganisation of 
the Department, a Sub-Assistant Director of 
Agriculture was appointed. The Board recom- 
mended in 1898 the pending of this post with that of 
Deputy Collectors but the proposal was negatived 
by Government. This post existed till 1908 when 
on the death of the incumbent it was abolished. 
Thereupon under the scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Department inaugurated in 1905, two 
Assistant Directors of Agriculture were appointed. 
Generally speaking the Provincial Service may be 
said to consist at the present day of these appoint- 
ments as well as those of the teaching assistants 
at the College of Agriculture who are in the first 
grade on Rs. 150—20—250, though it is not strictly 
correct to include the latter in the Provincial Ser- 
vice as they are non-gazetted officers.* 

Recruitment and training.—The Assistant Direc- 
torships are gazetted posts, whereas the posts of 
Assistants at the College are not. These posts are 
intended for men of superior educational qualifica- 
tions. The Assistant Directors should possess a 
good scientific training so that they may be eligible 
to act for, or in course of time rise to the post of, 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture. Diplomates of 
the College of Agriculture are eligible for the posts 
of Assistant Directors and of teaching Assistants. 
One of the Assistant Directors underwent a three 
years’ course of instruction at the Madras College 
of Agriculture and has secured the degree of 
Bachelor of Science of the Edinburgh University. 
He was recruited direct. The other has passed 
the B.S. examination of the Californian University 
and has obtained the diploma of that University. 
This officer was for some months prior to his ap- 
pointment employed as Assistant Manager at the 
central farm. 

Organisation.—The members of the Provincial 
Agricultural Service are not barred from appoint- 
ment to the Indian Agricultural Service if melected 
by the Secretary of State, but there is no regular 
promotion from Provincial to the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service. The Provincial officers are all ap- 
pointed by the local Government. Provincial 





* Letter to the Government of India No. 1,411, dated 
2Ist May, 1909. Letter from the Government of India 
No. 760-173-2, dated 16th July, 1909. 
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officers may be appointed to act in short vacancies 
in the Indian Agricultural Service.* 

Assistant Directors of Agriculture are required 
to pass the compulsory vernacular test prescribed 
for Deputy Collectors in two languages prior to 
ccnfirmation and pending their passing in these 
examinations they will be on probation. The test 
in two languages must be completed at or before 
the fifth half-yearly examination after the officers’ 
appointment, and an officer failing to pass within 
the prescribed period will be liable to forfeit his 
appointment. 

Numbers and pay.—In 1888 there was one appoint- 
ment designated Sub-Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture carrying a pay of Rs. 200—10—250. The 
number of Assistant Directors of Agriculture is at 
present two, but is ultimately to be four. The pay 
of the post is Rs. 200—25—400. The teaching assis- 
tants who draw Rs. 150—20—250 are five in number, 
three under the Principal, one under the Botanist 
and one under the Agricultural Chemist. 


1, 


[Additional Statement called for in paragraph 1 of 
the Joint Secretary's letter dated 1st August, 1913.] 


Inpran AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 


(i) The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—(2) An addition of one Agricultural 
Expert as reserve to the present cadre of Agricul- 
turists in the Presidency seems desirable. It is con- 
sidered better to have one officer as a special 
reserve in the Presidency than to indent on a 
general reserve for India. 

As regards selection the suggestion of Dr. Barber 
in regard to the constitution of a permanent Board 
of Selection in England (paragraph 1 of his:State- 
ment) and the suggestions in paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
the Memorandum t of the officers of the Indian 
Agricultural Service in this Presidency, deserve 
consideration. 

(i) (b) The present arrangements for training are 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as many of the recruits 
are posted to executive work immediately after 
arrival in India. If the addition referred to above 
be made _ it will allow of suitable training being 
given. It is considered essential that an Agri- 
culturist destined for this Presidency should be 
trained here, where the conditions are different 
from those prevailing elsewhere. The specialists 
should at present be trained at Pusa. 

(i) () No alteration in the period of probation 
seems called for. 

(ii) The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The rates of pay are as follows :— 


1890. 


One Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Rupees 750—50—1,000. 
1900. 
One Deputy Director, Rs. 750—50—1,000 with 
exchange compensation allowance. 
One Government Botanist, Rs. 700. 
Local allowance, Rs. 200. 
House-rent allowance, Rs. 125. 
1918, 
Rs. 400—30—460 plus free quarters (for pro- 
bationers). 
Rs. 500--50—1,000 (from the fourth year on- 
wards). 
The Principal gets an allowance of Rs. 100 
per mensem, 
(No exchange compensation allowance.) 

(iii) The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and train- 
ing.—There are no grades in the Department. 
Besides the Director of Agriculture there are eight 
officers in the Department. The third a de 
Director of Agriculture is intended to be utilised 
also as a leave reserve. The training of officers is 
arranged for by the Government of India. 

(iv) What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or othewrlse, by officers of 
the Service.—No appointments are so held. 

(v) Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—It is very probable that in the near future 
further additions to the staff of agriculturists will 
be required. 


PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 


(i) The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—The present regulations as to recruit- 
ment, training aad probation seem satisfactory. It 
seems premature to suggest any change. 

(33) The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
ree rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 

t is too early to offer an opinion as to the 


adequacy of the rates of pay and allowances. 


(iii) The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and train- 
ing.—There are_two Assistant Directors of Agri- 
culture and a Lecturing Botanist. No provision 
exists for leave and training in the cadre. 

(iv) What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or othewrise, by officers of 
the Service.—No appointments are held. 

(v) Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—It has not yet been found possible to recruit 
suitable men for all the four sanctioned posts of 
Assistant Directors. It is too soon therefore to 
say to what extent that number will have to be 
increased. 





* Letter from the Government of India No. 10-181-1, 
dated 10th July, 1912. Letter to the Government of India 
No. 2,697, dated 6th September, 1912. Government of 
India letter No. 2-188-12, dated 9th January, 1918. 


+ 1. Specialists. 


4. It is our opinion that specialists should not be 
recruited directly from College. The work in India on 
the sciences connected with agriculture is still in its initial 
stages, and the men who come out as specialists must 
possess initiative and knowledge which can only be ob- 
tained from actual practical experience after completion 
of their college course. If they are sent out direct from 
college for training under specialists already in India, 


there is danger that they will merely follow in the same 
lines already laid down by the men under whom they may 
be trained in India, and that their inquiries will con- 
sequently not be developed as widely or broadly as they 
ought to be. These men require much more specialised 
training and knowledge than men in the other services of 
India—e.g., Police. 
2. Agriculturists. 


5. There is no objection to these men on recruitment 
being younger than those selected to fill appointments as 
specialists, but it is essential that they should have post- 
graduate experience—as, for instance, one year’s practical 
work on a general mixed farm, or practical work as 
closely connected with land and farming as possible, 


APPENDIX XI | 
(Referred to in paragraph 68375—Mr. Butler's evidence.) 
Note by Mr. E. J. Butler on the position of Pusa in the Agricultural Department. 


When the establishment of a Central Agricultural 
Station for India at Pusa was first proposed, there 
was little provision for technical agricultural 
education in India. Bombay alone had an Agri- 
cultural College, with a three years’ course. There 


were Agricultural schools at Cawnpore and Nagpur 
with a course of two years. In Madras and Bengal 
agricultural instruction was given at Saidapet and 
Sibpur, but these colleges were very inefficient and 
were shortly after condemned. t was natural, 
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therefore, that education should bulk large in the 
original Pusa scheme ; there was to be a two years’ 
course of elementary instruction in agriculture, 
followed by a third year to train men for employ- 
ment in the Department as farm overseers and the 
like, and, finally, selected students were to con- 
tinue for a fourth and fifth year to qualify for 
higher subordinate posts, scientific assistantships 
in the Department and private employment as 
managers of estates, 

Concurrent with education it was always under- 
stood that Pusa was to serve as a centre for 
scientific research. This was, indeed, the avowed 
purpose of the munificient donation of £30,000 

laced at the disposal of the Government of India 
By Mr. Henry Phipps, in 1903, which served as 
the nucleus of the funds out of which the Institute 
was constructed. 

Whether the primary function was to be educa- 
tion or research does not appear to have been 
definitely decided by Government up to, at any 
rate, 1905. In that year the head of the Depart- 
ment gave expression to a view which was be- 
coming widely held by Directors of Agriculture in 
the Provinces and by the expert staff of the 
Department, namely, that research was the main 
object to be held in view at Pusa; impressed by 
the danger of development into a teaching institu- 
tion only and the swamping effects on the energies 
of the staff of a large influx of students, he pro- 
pesed the abandonment of the lower courses and 
the provision of well-equipped Agricultural Col- 
leges in the Provinces, leading up to a post- 
graduate course at Pusa. As a consequence, 
elementary agricultural education was never under- 
taken at Pusa; had it been, it is certain that it 
would have failed to meet the very diverse re- 
quirements of the rest of India and proposals for 
the foundation of the Provincial Colleges would 
not have been long delayed. 

The attention which was directed to the teaching 
function of Pusa in the early days of the scheme 
left an impression on the minds of Government and 
of the general public which was not soon effaced. 
Thus Lord Curzon, in his speech at the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone on the Ist April, 
1905, looked forward to the prospect in 50 years’ 
time of finding Pusa the centre of a great organisa: 
tion, with ramifications extending to all parts of 
the Indian continent, training a series of native 
students to devote their acquired knowledge to the 
practical pursuit of agriculture. In 1910, Mr. (now 
Sir) R. ir Mukerji, President of the All-India 
Industrial Conference, referred to Pusa as a 
technical college, making no mention of its research 
function, and expressed the gravest misgivings as 
to the amount of direct good, in proportion to the 
money expended, to be derived from the training 
of the sons of the middle classes, with either no 
land or no capital, for a career as practical cul- 
tivators as opposed to their traditional occupation 
as clerks and the like. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between these views and the opinions held and 
repeatedly expressed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment itself, throughout India, as to the proper 
functions of the Pusa Institute. The Department 
maintains that the primary objects of Pusa are to 
conduct research into the fundamental principles 
of Indian agriculture, and to serve as a centre for 
such investigations in the agricultural sciences, 
chemistry, botany, entomology, mycology and 
bacteriology, as cannot, either from their magni- 
tude or the extent of their application to India 
as a whole, well be- undertaken by Provincial 
Departments. 

The Board of Agriculture in 1906 stated that the 
research work at Pusa should be distinctly imperial 
in character, involving the application of the 
principles of each science to broad general 
problems of Indian agriculture, and that investiga- 
tions of local importance only, should not, as a 
rule, be undertaken. In 1908 the Board considered 
the teaching functions of Pusa, and recommended 
that the class of instruction provided should be a 
post-graduate course for students who have already 
obtained a degree at a Provincial Agricultural 


(continued). 





College and, exceptionally, to other science 
students likely to derive real advantage from the 
course; the courses should be specially framed for 
(a) students who will afterwards discharge the 
duties of Assistants to Provincial Experts in Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Chemistry and, in particular, 
in Economic Botany, Mycology and Entomology ; 
and (b) students sent for special purposes. Again, 
in 1909 the Board expressed the opinion that the. 
aim of the higher teaching at Pusa should be to 
produce a class of men who would be able to carry 
out original investigations themselves and also be 
qualified for teaching or specialised work in the 
Provinces. At the same time the Board recognised 
that it is impossible to separate the research work 
and the training to be given at Pusa; the two are 
intimately connected, and the training that the 
staff can undertake depends on the class of work 
being done in the laboratories and experimental 
fields at Pusa. 

Hence, research and the encouragement of re- 
search are considered by the Department to be 
the chief functions of Pusa. The provision of 
practical agricultural education has been relegated 
to the Provincial Departments, and there is no 
doubt as to the wisdom of this course. The 
organisation is developing, though of course very 
modestly, on the lines of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. Just as 
in the United States it has been found advisable 
at times for the Washington Department to under- 
take, or to co-operate in, demonstration work or 
large campaigns (as in work against the cotton 
bolt meer) in individual States, so in India, Pusa 
has‘ co-operated in the work of individual Pro- 
vinces, in such matters as the suppression of cotton 
boll worm in the Punjab and palm disease in 
Madras. 

As to the need in India of research work of the 
type which Pusa is designed to supply, it is im- 
possible to be too emphatic. The general level of 
crop production in India is low, and the quality of 
the produce often inferior. crop improvement, 
both in quality and yield, in such staple crops as 
wheat, tobacco, oil seeds, fibres, pulses, is one of 
the primary requirements in the development of 
the agricultural industry, and may be most readily 
obtained by the application of modern methods of 
plant breeding, an exceedingly laborious and time- 
absorbing pursuit. understanding of the 
chemistry and physics of tropical soils in their 
relation to availability of the plant food contained 
in them, to the water requirements of crops, to 
the deleterious alkali salts sometimes present in 
them, and such matters, is greatly needed. Then 
there is the very large subject of the bacterio- 
logical activity in tropical soils, to which we look 
to solve many of the problems concerned with the 
proper use of manures and irrigation water, and 
to explain some at least of the apparent paradoxes 
in the growth of such crops as rice. A subject 
which requires very considerable facilities in 
regard to staff, time and equipment, is the in- 
vestigation of the various insect pests and fungus 
diseases which do enormous damage to the agri- 
cultural produce of the country. To co-ordinate 
all this work with agricultural practice, to conduct 
permanent experiments on the effect of different 
methods of cropping on the land, to test and im- 
prove agricultural implements, and to experiment 
with a view to the improvement of agricultural 
stock, are essential features of a well-equipped 
agricultural research station. These are some of 
the lines on which the work at Pusa is developing 
and which are necessary foundations for any con- 
sidered scheme for the permanent raising of Indian 
agriculture to a level with that of other countries. 
It may be said with some show of truth that it 
would be impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to write an elementary text book of 
Indian agriculture, similar to those of which there 
is a plentiful supply in Europe, which would not 
soon be shown to contain glaring misstatements 
of fact in regard to crop physiology and similar 
fundamental matters as applied to India. The 
demand which is coming from the Provincial 
Colleges for further information before the teach- 
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ing of even elementary agriculture can be satis- 
factorily carried out, is thus easily comprehensible. 
Research of the nature referred to, as bein 
the most pressing need of the Department, should 
be as free and unfettered as possible. Any con- 
siderable deflection of the energies of the research 
staff to teaching would most seriously hamper its 
efficiency. This argument does not apply with the 
same force to the training of research students, and 
there are compensating advantages in having such 
students. The syllabus of studies in the pro- 
spectus of the Pusa College makes provision for 
research training in the scientific sections of the 
Institute and I attach a statement* of the students 
who have undergone higher or special training at 
Pusa. On the whole the material has been unsatis- 


* Not printed. 











factory in so far as it is intended to turn out men 
capable of independent research. For scientific 
assistants, working under the guidance of officers 
of the Department, the results have been better 
and a number of useful assistants have been 
trained. Whether there is any real demand for 
research training in science as applied to agri- 
culture, outside of the limited prospect which it 
opens for government employment, is doubtful; 
there is, indeed, no evidence whatever of such a 
demand at present. It would seem as if we must 
be content to confine our energies largely to train- 
ing men for employment in the various Agricultural 
Departments, until such time as the prospect of 
private employment improves or there 1s an influx 
bE students willing to pursue knowledge for its own 
sake. 
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Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bombay relating to the Agricultural Department. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these are satisfactory. 
—(a) Director of Agriculture—Members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be selected for 
this post as long as there are no Agricultural 
Officers in the Province qualified for the appoint- 
ment, but the latter officers should be given full 
opportunity as time goes on of proving their fitness 
for the post, and they should be tried when tem- 
porary vacancies occur. For this purpose members 
of the Indian Civil Service should be selected to 
go through an agricultural course in England, and 
in their case the following concessions shouldbe 
granted :— 

(1) The rule which restricts furlough to officers 
who have served at least eight years in India be 
so far relaxed as to allow Local Governments to 
select for the contemplated training any officer of 
not less than five years’ active service who is willing 
to avail himself of the furlough. 


(2; Each Local Government should be authorised 
to select an officer with reference to the prospective 
demands of the Department; the selected officer 
should be on furlough in England on furlough 
allowances and should go through a complete 
course of study in agriculture in England; the 
officer who succeeds in obtaining a diploma or 
equivalent certificate should be reimbursed his 
college fees and should count one year of his fur- 
lought as service for pension. 

(b) Agricultural Officers (Imperial Agricultural 
eve) the regulations are given as Appendix 

(c). As. at present advised, Government consider 
that the regulations as to recruitment, training and 
prebation for the Agricultural Department are 
satisfactory. 

2. Rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890, 
1900 and on 1st April, 1918, and whether these rates 
are satisfactory.—(a) They are as follows :— 

















1890. | 1900, 1913, 
Seige Son a ie oc) ae os 
Pay. ' { Pay, * Pay. 
w (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) 
(a) Officers of the Indian Agricultural Service. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Director of Land 900 Survey Commis- 2,325 Director of Agricul- 1,800 
Records and ' gionerand Director| + ture and of Co-op- 
Agriculture | of Land Records erative Societies 
and Agriculture 
Personal allow- 300 | : Local allowance 150 


ance 


Superintendent, 500—50—700 ! Deputy Director of, 700—30—1,000 


of Experimenta! Argiculture 


Farms 
t 





Personal Agsis- 500 ' Personal Assistant 


tant of the grade | of the grade of| 
of Deputy Col- | Deputy Collector 
lector | 


| 
| 


j 








(b) Officers belonging to the Provincial Service. 


Indian Agricultural 
Service. 

‘Principal, Agricul- 

tural College 

! Professor of Agricul-} 
ture 

Economic Botanist ... 

Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency 

Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Sind 

*Supernumerary' { 400—30—460 
Agriculturist 500—50—1,000 

Agricultural 550—50—750 
eer 


1,250—50—1,500 


500—50—1,000 


—aae a, = 
a 


Engin-| 


400 Extra Deputy Direc-| 350—50-2—550 
tor of Agriculture, 
Konkan 

| Personal Assistant of 
the grade of Deputy 


Collector 
Divisional ire 200—30-2—350 


400 


i of Agriculture 
Assistant Professors... each, 














* An appointment of Third: Deputy Director of Agriculture has since been sanctioned for this Presidency, and 
Mr. T. Gilbert, who was Superoumerary Agriculturist, has been appointed to it. 
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(6) Government reserve their opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the present rates of pay and allow- 
ances are satisfactory. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
Director of Agriculture— No. 
Grade of Junior Collector, Rs. 1,800 ... 1 

Indian Agricultural Service—  - 

Rs. 1,250—-50—1,500 ..., 

Rs. 500—50—1,000 2... 

Rs. 400, 430, 460, 500—50—1,000 ... 

Rs. 550—50—750 ore a5 it 
Provincial Service— 

Rs. 350—50-2—550 

Rs. 400* xe ae a cs se 

Rs. 200—30-2—350 ... isa as wo 


oat. Sued 


orn 


There are two supernumerary appointments in the 
Indian Agricultural Service. With this exception 
no provision exists in either cadre for leave and 
training. Leave vacancies are filled by appoint- 
ment, of officers from the Provincial or Subordinate 
Services. 


4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services.—There are no such appointments. 


5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—Government consider that the addition of a 
second Economic Botanist is needed in this 
Presidency. 





* The sanctioned grades of Deputy Collector are Rs. 300, 400, 500, 600, 700 and 800. 





APPENDIX XIII. 


Memorandum prepared by the Administration of the Central Provinces and Berar relating to the 
Agricultural Department. 


l. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—(a) Imperial Service.—The regulations 
for the recruitment, training and probation of the 
Imperial Service, which apply to all the Provinces 
of tae alike, are contained in the rules circulated 
with the Government of India’s Cireular No. 9—37-2, 
dated the 15th February, 1913, It is presumed that 
the eye Commission are in possession of this 

cular. 

(0) Provincial Service.—Recruitment to the Pro- 
vineial Service may be either direct, or by pro- 
motion from the Subordinate Service. For direct 
appointments to the Executive posts and for the 
Assistant Lecturership in Agriculture, the Licen- 
tiate in Agriculture (L. Ag.) Diploma in the first 
class is the essential qualification. For the other 
College appointments recruitment is made from 
Graduates in Science specially qualified in the 
subject with which they will have to deal. The 
probation is for a period of two years. 

(c) Remarks.—The present system of recruitment 
for the Imperial Service, viz., selection by the 
Secretary of State, is, in the Chief Commissioner’s 
opinion, sound. 

As regards training, it may be noted that the 
members of the Agricultural Service are divided 
into— 

(a) Experts dealing with scientific research, such 
as Agricultural Chemists, Botanists, Entomologists, 
Geologists, ete. 

(b) Executive experts dealing with the general 
improvement of agriculture. 

The training of the first class of experts can 
probably be secured best by a short course of 
. probation at Pusa under the supervision of the 
specialists in their branch, though this should be 
followed by a short course in general agriculture 
in the Province to which they are to be attached, 
so as to enable them to realise the problems with 
which they will have to deal. In regard to the 
executive experts of the second class, it is essential 
to secure men thoroughly acquainted with the local 
conditions of the Province, for the methods of agri- 
culture and the climate of one province differ so 
much from those of another that any training out- 
side the one in which they are to serve is likely to 
be of little use. A probationer selected for the 
executive branch of a given province could there- 
fore be best trained by attaching him to a circle 
in that Province and placing him under the super- 
vision of one of the experts employed in executive 
work-in it. 

As pond out in regard to the Imperial Service, 
the officera of the Provincial Service may be divided 
into the same two classes. 

For the research branch an officer should receive 


the highest technical training that the Province can 
give in the branch of work selected, to be followed 
by) a further course at Pusa, after which he would 
undergo a further probation in the Province before 
confirmation. . 

In the case of the members of the executive 
branch, the essentials before confirmation are a 
thorough scientific training in agriculture followed 
by a practical training in the field. 

The scientific training can be secured by selecting 
candidates from those who have obtained the 
diploma of Licentiate in Agriculture. Such candi- 
dates would then be appointed on probation to the 
Provincial Service, but the period of two years at 
present allowed is not sufficient to secure their 
thorough training in the field, and it should be 
extended to three years, As the practical training 
inthe field is quite as important as the scientific 
training, the confirmation at the end of this period 
should only be made if they have shown themselves 
thoroughly suitable. 

The selection of members of the Subordinate 
Service for the Provincial Service might also be 
allowed in exceptional cases in respect of members 
already in employment, as such promotion has been 
recognised in the past, but such promotion as a rule 
is undesirable, as though these officers have no 
doubt great practical experience their scientific 
training will not be sufficient to justify their 
selection to the Provincial Service. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
(a) Imperial Service.—The rates of pay and allow- 
ances at the present time for the Imperial branch 
of the Agricultural Service are given in para- 
graphs 9—14 of the Circular referred to above. 

(b) Provincial Service.—The pay of the Provincial 
Branch during probation is Rs. 100 per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 150 after one year upon good report, 
and to Rs. 200 on confirmation. After confirmation 
the pay is Rs. 200—10—250. and then Rs. 230 rising 
to Rs, 400 by biennial increments of Rs. 20, the 
Be ey Hens reached in 17 years. There 
are also six field allowances of Rs. 50 per mensem 
each for Superintendents of Agriculture. 


This Department was not in existence in 1890 or 
1900 


(c) Remarks.—As regards the Imperial Service, 
the Chief Commissioner thinks that the present 
maximum of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, reached after 
10 years’ service, is not an adequate remuneration 
for the highly scientific and arduous work per- 
formed by the officers of the Department. He 
believes that it will no longer suffice to secure or 
retain competent and fraiied men for appointments 
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in which experience and continuity of service are 
of paramount importance. It must be remembered 
that the demand for trained agriculturists exceeds 
the supply, and after a successful career of some 
years in India, the members of the Service are able 
to secure posts on equal pay in England, or higher 
pay in other countries. He suggests, therefore, 
that there should be an ordinary time-scale rising 
to Rs. 1,250 with a second scale rising to a 
maximum of Rs. 1,500, promotion to which would 
only be granted in cases of high efficiency. The 
adoption of such a scale, together with a prospect 
of attainment to the Directorship, would give much 
needed encouragement to recruitment, and go some 
way to remove the existing dissatisfaction among 
the officers of the Department. 

In the case of the Provincial Service, the rates 
of Py and allowances were determined in 1911, 
and the Service is still in its infancy. But the 
Chief Commissioner considers that if the Provincial 
Agricultural Service is to attract the proper stamp 
of men, a scale of pay and advancement more nearly 
approximating to that of the Provincial Civil Service 
is necessary. With the extension of the period of 
probation to three years as proposed above, the 
present scale of pay would only secure Rs. 400 per 
mensem after 18 years’ service, and the Chief Com- 
missioner recommends the following scale :— 

During probation— 


; Rs. 
First yest 100 
Second ,,_ ... he 150 
Third ,, ... “ 200 


On confirmation, Rs. 200 rising by biennial incre- 
ments of Rs. 40 to Rs. 400 with a further scale of 
Rs. 500—25--800, appointment to which would ‘be 
made by selection. 

_3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
—(a) Imperial Service.—There are, excluding the 
Directorship, which is at present held by a Civilian, 
Six appointments, viz., two Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture in charge of Circles, one Agricultural 
Chemist, one Economic Botanist, one Principal of 
the Agricultural College and one Assistant Director 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of State has sanc- 
tioned another post of Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture or Assistant Director of Agriculture as the 
case may be. 

There is no reserve for leave or training in the 
cadre. 


(b) Provincial Service.—The sanctioned cadre con- 
tains 12 appointments. The actual staff at present 
consists of 4 Extra-Assistant Directors of Agricul- 
ture, who are employed as Superintendents of 
Agriculture on executive and field work. The 
allotment of definite functions to the 12 posts has 
been left to the Chief Commissioner, and will be 
considered in relation to the necessities of the Pro- 
vinee, as the work of the Department develops, 
and as competent men become available. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
Service.—(a) Imperial Service.—One_ appointment 
is held outside the cadre, viz., the Directorship of 
Agriculture, and the present incumbent is an officer 
of the Central Provinces Commission. 

(b) Provincial Service.—There is no such appoint- 
ment. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre,(a) Imperial Service.—In addition to the 
post recently sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
but not yet filled, two more appointments are re- 
quired to complete the proposed organisation of 
the Department, so as to have three circles corres- 
ponding to the three main crop divisions of the 
Provinces, each in the charge of a Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, with an Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture. Later on the appointment of an Agri- 
cultural Bacteriologist may also be found neces- 
sary. The cadre will then be:— 

Three Deputy Directors. 

Three Assistant Directors. 

One Principal, Agricultural College. 
One Agricultural Chemist. 

One Economic Botanist. 

This will secure a leave reserve, for an Assistant 
Director could be withdrawn to act as a Deputy 
Director proceeding on leave without much loss of 
efficiency at present, but with the rapid ex ansion 
of the work of the Department, and the Able 
ment of new lines of demonstration it is impossib 
to say for how long this staff will suffice, and it 
may be necessary before many years have passed 
to ask for a further increase. 

(b) Provincial Service.—No addition to the sanc< 
ticned cadre of 12 posts is required for the present, 
but it will probably be found necessary in future te 
work up to the staff of 17 posts proposed in 1911, 
and probably, as the work of the Department in- 
creases, to add further posts. 
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Statement of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a Month and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and 
Indians on the Ist April, 1918, in the Agricultural Department (Appointments under the Government of 
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APPENDIX XV. 
Statement (with details by Provinces) of the Provincial Establishment of Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a 


Month and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians on the 1st April, 1913, in the 
Agricultural Department (excluding Appointments under the Government of India). 


Tota, STsaTEMENT. 





Number of Employés in each Grade or Olass. 


Hindus (including Sikhs and Parsis). 


Pay. 


Total. 
Europeans. 
Anglo-Indiana. 
Muhammadans, 
Indian Christians. 
Buddhists, 


Prabhus), 


Shenvis). 
Kehatry as. 


Brahmans (including 
Kaiyastbas (including 
Baniyas and Vaisyas. 
Sudras 
Other Hindus (i.e., 
other than those shown 
in cols. 5 to 9). 
Total Hindus 
(cola, 5 to 10) 
Sikhs. 
Parsis. 
Total Hindus, Sikhs and 
Puarsis (cols. 11 to 13). 
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I.—Madras. 
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VII.—Burma. 
VIII.—The Central Provinces. 
IX.—Assam. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 
Rules for Appointments in the Indian Agricultural Service. 


1. The appointments in.the Indian Agricultural 
Service include those of Deputy, Director of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic Botanist, 
Mycologist, Entomologist, Bacteriologist, Pro- 
fessors of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany, at 
Agricultural Colleges, and the like. Some of these 
are included in the Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture under the direct control of the Government 
of India, hut the majority are included in the De- 
partments of Agriculture of the several provinces 
of India. some cases candidates will be 
appointed direct to these posts, but in most cases 
they will be appointed as supernumeraries, will 
undergo a further course of training in India in 
Indian agriculture, and will be appointed to posts, 
for which in the opinion of the & 
are considered suitable, on the regular establish- 
ment as vacancies occur. 

2. Appointments are made by the Secretary of 
State for India as occasion may require, and appli- 
cations regarding them should be addressed to the 
Revenue Secretary, India Office, London, S.W. 

3. Candidates must, as a rule, be not less than 
23, not more than 30 years of age. Exceptions will 
be made as regards the maximum limit only in the 
case of appointments requiring special qualifica- 
tions. Candidates must furnish evidence of having 
received a good general education, and of possess- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the science of agricul- 
ture or of the particular science required for the 
appointment applied for. Preference is given to 
British-born subjects and to distinguished gradu- 
ates of Universities in the British Empire. 

4, Applications should be submitted upon) the 
form provided for the purpose, and should be 
accompanied by testimonials setting forth fully the 
candidate’s personal and professional qualifications 
and practical experience. 

5. Candidates whose applications are selected 
for consideration will be required to present them- 
selves for an interview with an official at the India 
Office. In selecting candiates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a Uni- 
versity degree in honours in science, or the diploma 
of a recognised school of agriculture, or other like 
distinction; (6) qualifications in a special science 
according to the nature of the vacancy to be filled ; 
(c) practical experience. Importance is also 
sttuchied to bodily activity and ability to ride, and 
selected candidates have to undergo an examina- 
tion by the Medical Board of the India Office as to 
their physical fitness for service in India. 

6. Newly appointed officers are required, before 
leaving this country, to enter inté an agreement 
with the Secretary of State embodying the condi- 
tions of their appointment. They are also required 
to leave for India within three months of their 
appointment by the Secretary of State, and are 
provided at the expense of Government with a first- 
class passage to India, the cost of which they will 
be required to refund if they voluntarily relinquish 
the service of Government before the close of three 
years from the date of appointment. If an officer’s 
service be determined at the expiration of the 
term of three years, cr if prior to the expiration of 
that term he be compelled by ill-health (certified 
to the satisfaction of Government) to give up the 
service, a first-class passage to England will be 
provided at the expense of Government. Pay 
commences from the date of arrival in India. 

7. An officer appointed to the Agricultural Ser- 
vice, whether as 2, A eaaake nt or otherwise, and 
whatever his initial salary may be, will be on pro- 
bation in India for three years. He will be re- 
quired to pass an examination in a vernacular 
language within two years of his arrival in India 
or on his first appointment to the service, which- 
ever is later. His appointment may be cancelled 
for failure to pass this examination, or at any time 
for unfitness or misconduct. At the end of his 
three years’ term of probation the Government of 
India will decide whether to retain or dispense 
with his services. 


overnment they ° 


8. Officers of the Agricultural Service are ex- 
pected to give their whole time to the duties of the 
service, and are liable to transfer from one appoint- 
ment or province to another. 

9. The salary attached to posts i the Indian 
Agricultural Service will ordinarily be:— 


Rs. 
For the first year = - - 400 per mensem. 
7 second year - - 4380 - 
5 third year - - 460 3 


500 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
50 a month to Rs. 
1,000 a month. 


Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India under para- 
graph 1 above will be appointed on this scale of 
salary, commencing on a pay of Rs. 400. Where, 
for special reasons, a candidate is recruited for 
direct appointment to one of the regular posta 
under paragraph 1, hig initial pay will be deter- 
mined with reference to the special qualifications 
and the length of European experience required 
for the appointment for which he is specially 
selected, but his subsequent increments of salary 
will be regulated by the foregoing scale. 

10. In addition to this scale of pay, officers filling 
appointments directly under the Government of 
India, as distinguished from appointments under 
Local Governments (buf not including officers hold- 


- fourth and _ subse- 
quent years 


"ing supernumerary posts, or the post of Agricul- 


tural Adviser to the Government of India and 
Director of the Pusa Institute) will be eligible for 
local allowances* on the following scale :— 
From the 4th tothe 10th year Rs. 
of servicet - - - - 100 per mensem. 
From the llth tothe 15th - 150 5 
Over 15 years’ service - - 200 Pe 


An officer appointed on an initial pay exceeding 
Rs. 400 will be allowed to count service for the local 
allowance (but not for leave or pension) as if he 
had served for the period entitling him to that rate 
of salary on the ordinary scale. For instance, if 
he commences service on an initial salary of Rs. 500 
he will be eligible for a local allowance of Rs. 100 
in the first year of his service. 

The grant of the local allowance is, in each case, 
conditional on approved good work, and the 
Government reserves to itself the fullest discretion 
as to granting, withholding, or withdrawing them. 

11. An officer appointed to be Principal of an 


’ Agricultural College under a Local Government 


will be entitled to a local allowance of Rs. 100 a 
month in addition to the emoluments otherwise 
admissible to him. But if personal allowances are 
hereafter sanctioned, and he is admitted to one of 
them, he will cease to draw this allowance. An 
officer serving in Burma will be entitled to a local 
allowance of Rs, 100 a month in addition to the 
other emoluments admissible to him, provided that 
his pay and allowances (exclusive of travelling and 
conveyance allowances) do not exceed Rs. 1,000 a 
month. 

12. No exchange compensation allowance will be 
given, and free quarters will not usually be pro- 
vided ; but officers receive either free quarters or a 
house-rent allowance during the period for which 
they draw the supernumerary rate of pay, i.e., 
until their pay rises above Rs. 460 a month, 

13. Members of the Indian Agricultural Service 
draw travelling allowance for journeys on duty as 
officers of the first class under the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

14. On being confirmed in his appointment, a 
probationer will become eligible, as from the date 





* Note.—A local allowance does not enter into the cal- 
culation of pension or leave allowances and is drawn in 
full by the person actually doing the work of the appoint- 
ment to which it is attached. 

+ Including service on a Provincial Staff. 
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of his arrival in India, for leave allowances and 
pension, under the provisions of the Civil Service 
Regulations applicable to the Department. These 
regulations are liable to be modified by the Govern- 
ment of India from time to time. A copy of an 
abstract of them will be supplied on application to 


the Revenue Secretary, India Office, London, 8.W. 

15. Retirement is ordinarily required at 55 years 
of age, but an officer may, for special reasons, be 
retained after attaining that age. 


Inpus OFFice, 
June, 1913. 
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Officials and non-officials who furnished written evidence to the Royal Commission in connection with their 
enquiry into the Agricultural Department, but who were not orally examined. 


1. J. Sen, Esq., and 24 other members of the staff 
of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
2. J. H. Barnes, Esq., Principal, Punjab Agricul- 
tural College, Lyalipur. 
(a) Letter from G. Sherrard, Esq. (Deputy- 
Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa); 
(b) Memorandum by N. ©. Chaudhury, Esq., 
Travelling Inspector, Provincial Agricultural 
Service, Bihar and Orissa: and 
(c) Memorandum from 8. N. Sil, Esq., ‘and 
other members of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service, Bihar and Orissa. 
4. RB. C. Wood, Esq., and other European Gazetted 
officers in the Indian Agricultural Service, 


“ 


Madras. 
5. Anange Rao, Esq., and Ramasastrulu Nayudu, 
sq. 
6. 


J. B. Knight, Esq. (Professor of Aggculeureyr 
and W. Burns, Esq. (Economic Botanist 


Agriculture College, Poona. : 


7, Bhimbhai Morarji Desai, Esq., D. Ag. Divisional 
Inspector of Agriculture, Northern Division. 


8. William Burns, Esq., B.Sc., Economic Botanist, 
Bombay. 

9. G. Henderson, Esq., and T. F. 
Deputy-Directors of Agriculture 
Bombay Presidency. 


10. J. B. Knight, Esq. Professor of Agriculture, 
Agricultural College, Poona. 


Main, Esq., 
in the 


11. The officers of the Agricultural Department of 


the Central Provinces. 


12. The members of the Provincial Agricultural 
Department of the Central Provinces. 


18. The Imperial officers of the Agricultural De- 
partment, Bengal. 


14, Members of the Indian Agricultural Service in 
Burma. 
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(The numbers refer to paragraphs.) 


Agricultural Department. 











A 
Agricultural Adviser to Government of India: 


Additional pension recommended, Barber ... 68197 

should be Appointed from experts, IL—V. grade, 

Madan Mohan Lal sed Sa ... 68118 

Filling of, from within department, for members 
of Service, advocated, Butler and Milligan 


Pasi 68361, 68366 
Objection to Imperial head for whole country, 

tke ... os ee aah ... 68103 
Pay, Mackenna -+» 68048 


Agricultural Colleges: 
AFFILIATION TO A UNIVERSITY: 
Poona the only affiliated college, and no par- 
ticular advantage in affiliation, Mackenna 
68084 


Suggestion, Madan Mohan Lal ++» 68136 


Assistant PROFESSORS : 
Present posts should be styled Professorships, 
Madan Mohan Lal ... oe ii .. 68117 
should be First-class officers, Madan Mohan 
Tal aus oh aay tc os ... 68117 
Comparison of training with English univer= 

sities, Rangachariar, 68251; Mann, 68333: 
Criticisms, Madan Mohan Lal 68133-5 
Foundations of technical instruction ‘omitted; 
Woodhouse ss ae fie 68138 (21) 
Objects of, Woodhouse ... ... 68188 (14) 

Personnel, inferior to English colleges, Burber 
p. 266 
Present colleges and one large centre purely for 
Research desired, Mackenna .». 68067 
System, comparison with England, and disad- 
vantages under which work done, Woodhouse 
68138 (24) 
Vacations, recommendation, Madan Mohan Lal 
68119 

(see also particular names. ) 

Agricultural Engineers, pay, special 


terms, 
Mackenna 


-.. 68048 


Agricultural Service, scheme for a general, Madan 
Mohan Lal, 66118, 68130; Ajrekar, 68346, p. 240 


Agricultural Teaching (see under Agricultural Col- 
leges, under Cadre, and under Work and Duties 
of Department). 


Agricultural Supervisor, title, change to Assistant 
to Director of Agriculture advocated, 
Chakravartt OM ae -.. 68176 


Ajrekar, S. L., evidence of ... 68340-68358 
Allowances (see under Leave and Pay). 


Anglo-Indians, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over, held by, Ist April, 1913 

p. 273, p. 274 

Assam: ; 
another Agricultural Supervisor,may be required 
in future : isd see nt _ Dp. 262 
Deputy Director, second may be required in 
future ... fi aie ies ee p. 262 
Imperial Service, two posts only, and no provision 
for leave and training : : p. 262 
Memorandum by Administration p. 261-2 
Rates of pay in Assam considered unsatisfactory 
by Chief Commissioner and increased maxi- 
mum advocated : p. 261-2 


Provincia, SERVICE: : 
Appointments in, and method of selection 


p. 262 
Number of posts in each grade _ p. 262 
no Provision for leave and training p. 262 





Assistant Directors of Agriculture: 


should be First-class officers, Madan Mohan Lal 
68117 

Language test... oh ae ah .. P. 269 

Pay, proposed scale, Madan Mohan Lal 


68118-68127 


Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators or Sub- 
Assistant Directors, pay, proposed scale, 
Madan Mohan Lal ... see ses .+- 68118 


Baniyas and Vaisyas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 
a month and over held by Ist April, 1913 


p. 274-5 
Barber, C.-A.: 
Evidence of hs st Ses ... 68192-68233 
Note on inclusion of Indians in higher posts 
p. 265-6 
Note on need for expansion in district work 
p. 263-5 
Bengal: 
second Deputy Director applied for, but no other 
additions needed ... et se ... p. 260 
pee crandum by Government p. 259-60 

Ax: 

Of certain officers os oe p. 260 

Rates and increase in maximum will be neces- 
sary in future re s+: D. 260 

Provinctan Service: 

Constitution of regular service, with Pere 
little if at all inferior to P.C.S., will become 
necessary... bas abu oes p. 260 

no Fixed rules re probation and training, but 
one year’s probation usual ... Pp. 260 

one Grade only, and no provision for leave and 

training si oat ask ae p. 260 

Increase in number of officers, proposed 

p. 260 

Recruitment, method, and most posts given to 

men trained in America “4 ... p. 260 
(see also under subjects. ) 


Bihar and Orissa: 
Assistant Director, proposed by Government 
p. 261 
Deputy Drrecrors: 
Addition of two, proposed by Government 
p. 261 
Increase advocated, Toodhouse 68138 (26) 
Leave and training, no provision for, and provi- 
sion suggested within province ... p. 261 
Memorandum by Government p. 260-1 
North Bihar sugar-cane station and cattle- 
breeding farm, proposed recruitment of 
European officer on special contract to be 
superintendent of bes p. 261 
Provincrat SERvicE: 
Appointments might be made in future from 
Pusa, with development of p. 261 
Places where officers educated p. 261 
(see also under subjects. ) 


Bombay: 
Administrators, difficulty in getting suitable men 
from cultivator class and method of training, 


Keatinge 68270-1 
CULTIVATORS; 

becoming more Appreciative of scientific 

methods, Mann ... ... 68318 


Many methods of, good, and difficulty of intro- 
ducing many scientific methods, Keatinge 
68284 

Deputy Director, should have time for research, 
Keatinge : — oe w+. 68289 


Bombay—continued. 
District men, difficulty of keeping in sufficient 


contact with research work Keatinge ... 68287 
Economic Botanist, second, needed p. 272 
Extra Deputy Director, qualifications, etc., 

Keatinge : 68269 


Extra deputy directors, same ‘duties as those of 
Imperial officers in other parts, Ajrekar 68350 
Inprans; 
Certain, fit for Imperial service, Mann, 68312, 
68331 ; Ajrekar, 68358. 
Sent to England for training and opinion re, 


Keatinge, 68291; Mann, 68339. 
LanDOWNERS : 
Extent of interest in scientific study, Keatinge, 
68283 
Increasing demand from, for students of 
Poona College, Mann 68317-8 


Leave and training, no provision for, beyond two 


supernumerary appointments p. 272 
Memorandum by Government p. 271-2 
Number of posts in each grade p. 272 
ORGANISATION OF DEPARTMENT IN: 

Division into three branches, suggestion, 

Keatinge - 68256, 68265 


Increase of staff needed, but must be carefully 


done, Mann.. . 68318 
Relations with Pusa, ‘Keatinge .. 68278 
Pay, rates of, and allowances . 1890, 1900, 
1913, p. 271 


Provincia SERVICE: 
present Prospects sufficient to attract superior 
class to, Keatinge 68297 


Some young men in, fit for promotion to 

Imperial service, Keatinge - 68292 
RECRUITMENT : 

Graduates not suitable for intended positions, 

Mann ... - 68339 

of Indians only will be possible i in ‘future; Mann 

68335 


Research work in, advantages, Keatinge 
68266, 68081, 68295 
Specialists on short term agreements might be 
necessary, but duiculey, Raeae 62282 
Staff, Keatinge . : wa . 6E256 
(see also under subjects. » 


Brahmans, civil Sag DraaNeey on Rs. 200 a month 
and over held by, Ist April, 1913 ... p.! 273-5 


Buddhists, civil appointments on Rs. 200 2 month 
and over held by, 1st April, 1913 ... p. 274-5 


Burma: 
Botanist and mycologist will be required in 
future, and proposals for increase in sub- 
ordinate scientific staff under consideration 


p. 263 
Experimental farms p. 263 
Memorandum by Government. p. 262-3 
Pay, rates of, and proposal, etc. p. 263 


Recruitment, probation, and training, method 
and scheme for, with establishment of college 


p. 262-3 

Staff p. 263 
Scporprxate Screntiric STAFF: 

no Provision for leave and eens p. 263 

Scale of pay unsatisfactory 263 


Vernacular, knowledge of, caential. and should 


be made conditionof employment p. 263 
Butler, E. J.: 
Evidence of 68359-68404 


Note by, on the position of Pusa in the Agricul- 


tural Department p. 269-71 
Cc 
Cadre: mR Nog : ; 
Administrative side, increase desirable, Keatinge 
68273 


Agricultural side should be einen ethene: rather 
than scientific, Barber i23 . 68228 
DEMONSTRATION STAFF: 
Arduous nature of work Buc injury to ee 
of, Low . 68411 
Increase necessary, Low 68409 
Increase in, advocated, Barber, 68205-6, 68299 ; 
Ajrekar 68348 
Increase needed, “and ‘might be trained and 
recruited in Tndia, Middleton 68447 
Indigenous agency desirable if pomberen’ men to 
be found. <Keatinge 68268 
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Central Provinces and Berar: 
Administrative staff, number required, Low, 


68427 
Demonstration work, Low 68412 
Iurenrat Service: 
Additional appointments required p. 273 
One appointment held outside cadre p. 2738 


Staff, and no provision for leave or training 


p. 273 
Inpians: 
in Charge of divisions, Low 68422 
None at present combining scientific know- 
ledge with executive ability, Low 
68413, 68421 
Landlords cultivating their own land, Low 
68429 
Memorandum by Administration p. 272-3 
Provincrat SERVICE: 
Cadre and scale of pay and increase in pay 


advocated, Low . 68413 
Increase will be necessary . 303 “p. 273 
Pay: 

Rates and allowances ... ee p. 272 
proposed Scale ... sis ae p. 278 
Staff ; p. 273 
Recruitment system, “and qualifications p. 272 


Provincial and subordinate services, position of, 
and opinion re, Low . 68413 
Separation of research and teaching, no ‘present 
necessity. for, Low ... . . 68423 
Work of department, extension desirable, Low 
68405 
(see also under subjects. ) 


Chakravarti, Jatindra Nath, evidence of 
68169, 68191 


Chemists and botanists, if pay increased and given 
prospects of Pusa appoiniment als be 
satisfied, Mackenna - ‘ . 68071 


Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a month ana over 
held by Europeans, pnelo fadigns, and Indians, 
Ist April, 1913 ... : p. 278-5 


Civil Veterinary Dapartment: should be separately 
administered from Agricultural DePereient 
Butler and Milligan .. . . 68366 


Clarke, G., evidence of ied aso, 68113 


Coimbatore Agricultural College: 
Agricultural graduate, disadvantage compared 
with ordinary graduate, Rangachariar... 68251 
Conditions of service unsatisfactory, Rangachariar 
68235 

Five appointments at least in. gazetted service, 
advocated, Rangachariar 68236 
Leave, hardship re, Rangachariar . ... 68241 
Officers should not be expected to do both 
research and training work, Rangachariar 


68239 

Pay: 
Improvement needed, agi cei 68236 
Recommendations, Rangachariar a 68246 


Principal, rule re appointment of agriculturists 
not scientific specialists complained of 
Barber 68200, 68213 
should Provide training for higher class of agri- 
culturists and for ryots, Rangachariar 68250 
Provincial service necessary for, and some 
additions to executive branch and comparison 
with other colleges, Rangachariar 68234, 68239 
Qualifications for entry into, should be distinct 
aptitude for science and subsequent agricul- 
tural training, Rangachartar 68247 
Research work, closer contact with work at Pusa 
desired, Barber si 68214 
Training adequate for class of men needed. 


Barber ... 68211 
Training’ work, more attention should be paid to, 
Barber ... : p. 266 


Colleges (see Achieultial Gaitenes): 
Commissioner, Rural (see Rural Commissioner). 


Conditions of Service: 
Aim should be to attract best type of university 
men with post- Srediate sasaeaiae S een 
and Milligan oe 68361 
Compare unfavourably with other dervices, 
utler and Milliyan 68365 
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Conditions of Service—continued. 
Determined by European Service Leave Rules 
and Civil Service Pension Rules, Mackenna 
68047 
Improvement, need for, Woodhouse, 68146; Barber 
68193, 68292. 
proposed Improvements, Madan Mohan Lal 
68117 
of Indians and Europeans should be the same, 
Madan Mohan Lal 68117 
Recruiting adversely affected, ‘Barber 68195, 68204 
Service should be on a par with Educational or 
Revenue department, Rangachariar 68240 
should be Such as to attract best Indian element, 
and suggestions, Madan Mohan Lal 68117 
Suitable, Keatinge x - . 68259 
(see also Leave, Pay, etc.). 


Co-operative Societies must work with eeren: 


tural Department, Chakravarti ... . 68175 
Confidential Reports, procedure regarding, bgt 
68092 


Cost of living, increase, Madan Mohan Lal, 68117; 
Woodhouse, 68138 (6); Butler and Milligan, 68363, 
68364. 


Cultivators, many mephods of,” good eng worth con- 
tinuing, Mann . 68336 


D 


Demonstrators or Assistants in Colleges, pay, pro- 
posed scale, Madan Mohan Lal . 68118 


Deputy Directors of Agriculture: 
in each District desirable, and assistant direc- 
tors in each district Bugeestedis as first step, 


Barber ... a + 68232 

in Districts, value of Barber .. : 68207 

Europeans necessary for the present, but 
Indians recruited when suitable, Mackenna 

68049 

Experimental research an important part of 

work of, Butler : es . 68398 

Functions, Butler and Milligan 68372-3 

Increase number desirable, Mackenna, 68069; 


Butler 68369. 
Indians as, little scope for employment of, 


Butler and Milligan .. . 68365 
Interchange between various provinces, no 
necessity for, Mackenna ... 68070 


in Future certain number will be “qualified for 
post of director, Keatinge 68267 
Man arriving from England should be placed 
under experienced teacher to opm local 
colour, Mackenna, ... . 68064 
One, in every district desired, "Barber . 68206 
Qualifications desired, Mackenna, 68064 ; ” Wood- 


house 68157. 
Recruitment entirely from sons of fo 
farmers, suggestion, Mackenne ... . 68064 


Directors of Agriculture in the Provinces: 
Additional pensions advocated, Woodhouse, 68138 
(8); Barber 18197. 
Age and length of appointment, opinion ze, 
Clarke . 68092 
Greater care should be. exercised in selection. 


Barber . 68199 
Functions, Mackenna ... 68070 
Post filled by Civilians ‘but not specially 

reserved, Mackenna be . 68050 
I.C.8. orricezs as: 
Abolition advocated, Barber . 68199 
Advantages of member of Service over, 
Woodhouse . 68147 


Appointment only when man known to have 
taken interest in, and to be experienced in 
agriculture, objection would be: removed to 
considerable extent, Woodhouse . . 68166 

Approved, Rangachariar ; . 68243 

Approved as temporary measure, “Clarke 68112 

Essential and inevitable, Clarke ... 68092 

Immediate chamge to appointment of members 
of pericmenrel service not parooney 
Barber ... : . . 68220 
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Directors of Agriculture in the Provinces—continued. 
1.0.8. orricers as—continued. 

Necessary for a long time, but Agriculture 
expert as, may be possible when Department 
fully developed and organised, Chakravarti 

68175 

since 1906, Mackenna ... . 68050 

Post should preferably be held by, ‘with ‘aerienl- 
tural training, and for not less than 8 years, 
Ajrekar . . 68347 

Post should be vodeoved for ienibers oF: denvice. 
Mackenna, 68081; Butler and Milligan, 68361, 
68366. 

certain Qualifications advocated, Mackenna 3 

6805 

Reply to arguments re need for, Clarke 

68111-68112 
Suggestions re agricultural course in Hagiand. 
p. 271 
Memser oF DEPARTMENT A8: 

Additional allowance advocated in case of, 
Butler and Milligan , . 68362 

Advocated, Clarke ; . 68106-68111 

Advocated as long as no agricultural officers in 
provinces qualified, but latter should be tried 
in temporary vacancies p. 271 

Claim to, and reasons against, Mackenna 68050 

no Objection to transfer from one province to 
another, Butler wee . 68390 

Officer should have had 15 years’ service or be 
over 35, Low ... : . 68408 

Post should be held as a rule by, but one diffi- 
culty re, Low ... . 68408, 68432 

Posts should be reserved for, Butler and 
Milligan : . 68361, 68366, 68402 

Post should be thrown open to, Woodhouse 

68138 (8), 68147, 68162, 68165-6 

Question of, Clarke . 68100 

Suggestion ‘that 15 years’ service should be 


insisted on, not agreed with, pee officer 
should be over 35, Butler . 68381 
Pay, recommendation ‘Clarke . . 68092 


Post must be held by man with missionary 
power whether civilian or not, Mann ... 64305 
Qualifications required, Keatinge . 68267 
Question of outside officer or officer from ‘inside 
department as, Mackenna . 68070 
Recruitment, proposed method, Low 65409 
Selection from whole of India not advisable, 
Barber ... . 68296 
Special knowledge essential, Clarke . 68101 
Transfers from one part of India to another to 
fill post would not be approved, Keatinge 
68294 
(see also under names of provinces. ) 


Drake, F. C., attention called to evidence of, and 


notes of 68450-1 
E 
Earle, Sir Archdale, K.C.1.E., note by... p. 262 
Engineers (see Agricultural Engineers). 
European Element: 
Necessity for, Keatinge, 68261; Butler, 68372; 


Barber, 265. 
(see also Indians: ) 


Europeans, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over held by, Ist April, 1913 p. 273-5 


Experts: 
Indian, should be treated equally with Europeans 
as regards leave, etc., Madan Mohan Lal 
68119 
Pay, comparison with Java and United putes of 
America, Keatinge ... . 68260 
Pay, proposed scale, Madan Mohan Lal ... 68118 
Transfer within limits of four main tracts, no 
objection to, Barber 68224 
(see also under Pusa, under Research, and under 
names of provinces.) 


Extra Deputy Directors in charge of ae salary 
question, Keatinge aa . 68276 


INDEX. 
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F 


Family Pension Fund, demand for, Mackenna 68077 


Parms: 

Improvement in agricultural methods since post 
of Deputy Director established, but room for 
increase in number of experimental farms 
mainly for seed distribution, Mackenna 

68069 

Question of farming as profitable occupation for 

educated middle classes, Woodhouse 
68138 (19) 

(see also under Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and 

Saidapet. ) 


Furlough (see wnder Leave). 


H 
Higher Posts (sce wnder Indians). 


Hindus, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by, Ist April, 1913 p. 273-5 


Imperial Service: 
Best men not attracted to, owing to preient pay 


and prospects, Clarke . 68088 
Cadre and functions, Mackenna ... 68062 
Increase needed, Clarke . 68105 
Indians in (see under Indians), 

Memorandum of members 68359-366 


Opening of, to men trained in India, difficulties, 

Clarke 68091 

no Posts outside authorised cadre held by 
officers 

p. 262, p. 269, p. 258, p. 260, p. 261,."p. 272, 

Post outside authorised cadre held in Central 


Provinces oper eas 
poor Prospects, Butler and Milligan . 68361 
68218 


dieder gone advocated, Barber 
imilar posts throughout the Provinces should be 
given identical titles and be gazetted and re- 
ferred to as officers of the Indian Agrieultagy 
Service, Clarke : . 68093 
Division or SERVICE NTO Taseaees AND Provera 
Abolition advocated, Madan Mohan Lal, 68114, 
68117; Ajrekar, 68343, 68346, 68350. 
Objections to, and abolition advocated, Madan 


Mohan Lal _.. ‘ 68121 
Reply to complaints ‘re, Keatinge... 68261 
Satisfactory, but suggested improvements, 

Barber ... eas Fee 68198 
Sharp line existing between, ‘should be 


abolished, and suggestions, Chakravarti 68174 
(see also Conditions of Service, Indians, Leave, 
etc., and under names of provinces. ) 


Indian Christians, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over held by, 1st April, 1913 p. 274 


Indians: 
Advantages of, in popularising work, Chakra- 
varti, 68186; Keatinge, 68280. 
Agricultural Service not popular among, owing 
to lack of prospects, Madan Mohan Lal 
68125, 68130, 68134 


Appointment as spect) recommendation, 
Rangachariar : : . 68237 
Capabilities of, Mackenna 68079 


as Deputy Directors, little scope for employment 
of, Butler and Milligan . 68365 
no Difference should be made between Euro- 
peans and, given proper probation, etc., 
Mann . 68299 
Directly appointed as ‘experts, proposed scale, 
of pay, Madan Mohan Lal re . 68118 


Emptoyment tv Higuer Posts: 

Agricultural side, scholarship scheme, Wood- 
house... 68143 
Advocated wherever possible, but seldom suit- 
able at present, Barber 68198, 68205, 68208 

Difficulty of problem, and proposals, Barber 
p. 215-6 
no Objection to, if qualified, but proportion of 
European officers essential in ere and 
teaching branches, Keatinge . 68261 


_ Landholders, 


Indians—continued. 
Empiorment in Hicurer Posts—continued. 
not Suitable for Imperial service except in 
teaching posts up to present, but good re- 
search workers may be obtainable in future, 


Butler . 68389 
Unsuitability at present ‘for, and reasons, 
Low ‘ . 68412 


Employment in research, difficulties owing to 
weakness of teaching i in provinces, Clarke 
68091 
Graduates, admission of considerable propor- 
tion looked forward to, and education of sons 
of landholders the best means, Mackenna 
68065 
Iuprxiat SERVICE; 
practically Excluded from, and reasons, Madan 
Mohan Lal i 68121 
One in, Mackenna, 68065 ; increase advocated, 
Chakravarti, 68174. 
Promotion to, from Provincial Service (see 
under Provincial Service). 
Some on list of candidates each year, Middleton 
68445 


(see also Recruitment, and under names of 
provinces, ) 
Leave: 
Facilities for, for atady abroad, suggestion, 
Mann 68303, 68304 


Recommendations re re, owing to need of Indian 
scientists Being able to go to MureR es Madan 


Mohan Lal 68119 
no Limitation on employment of, advocated, 
Mann 68299, 68304 


no Limitations advocated and preference should 
be given to, Ajrekar . 68346 
no Limitation on employment needed and prepon- 
derance in agricultural line advocated, 
Rangachariar 68242, 68249 
Number tried on independent ‘district work, and 
none considered suitable for Imperial’ Ser- 
vice or for post of Deputy Director, Butler f 
6837 
Pay _and prospects should be same as those of 
Europeans, 4 jrekar 68343 
for Practical agriculture, suitability dependent on 
clase of man, and shesenien re erate, etc., 
Clarke . 68091 
Research capacities of, and comparison with 
Europeans, Mann ... . 68306 
no Restriction on employment of, but some 
natural limitations, Mackenna 68049 
whole Service should be open to, Madan Mohan 
Lal x 68117 
as Specialists or for research workers, few suit- 
able for higher posts, Butler and Milligan 


68365 
Teaching the most suitable field for, Butler and 
Milligan 68365 


Tendency to consider minor and largely scientific 
departments as suitable field for, regardless 
of efficiency, deprecated, Butler and Milligan 


68365 
Value as subordinates, Clarke 


.- 68091 

Inspector-General: 
Amalgamation of post with that of head of Pusa 
establishment, ie of, Mackenna 68068 
Pay, scale, Mackenna . 68048, 68078 


K 


Kaiyasthas (including Parbhus), civil appointments 
on Rs. 200 a month and over, held by, 1st 
April, 1913... Le ee P. 274, p. 275 


Keatinge, G. F., C.LE., L CS., evidence of 
68256, 68297 


Kshatryas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month 
and over, held by, Ist April, 1918 ... .. p. 274 


L 


number availing themselves of 
educational opportunities in Benge! ey to 
increase, Chakravarti ... . 68189 


Language (see under Wersscalvies under Probation 
and Training, and under United Provinces). 
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Leave, Imperial Service: 
Allowances inadequate, Butler and Milligan 68363 
Conditions satisfactory, Clarke a . 68089 


after 8 years’ service only, no knowledge “at rule 
being serious bar to recruiting, Mackenna 


68082 
Furioveu: 

Commutation not desirable, Butler and Milligan 
68363 
Eight years’ service before, should be reduced 
to four, Butler and Milligan... ... 68363 

Half, on full pay, proposal not approved, Low 
68410 


Recommendations re, Butler and Milligan 68363 
any Improvements in other Services (excepting 
Civil and Military Services) should be ex- 
tended to, Barber ... 68196 
Officer should be allowed to ‘take leave earned 
subject only to omecnce of the Service, 


Butler and Milligan .. ane oe ... 68363 
RESERVE: 
Inadequacy of, Butler and Milligan ... 68363 
Inadequacy and proposed remedies _... p. 260 
Position, Mackenna ... 68082 


no Real’ necessity for specialists, "Butler 68392 
Solely attached to Pusa, not approved, Low 
68410 
Special, will not be necessary if scientific 
assistants properly trained by experts, 
Rangachariar ne . 68237 
proposed Rules pivculated for: Bpinion of Govern- 
ment of India should be applicable to agri- 
cultural service, Low : 68410 
Rules should be same as for other European, ser- 
vices, and study leave not necessary .p. 259 


Srupy: 
Advocated, Clarke... ... 68089, 60098 
Desirable, "Butler and Milligan Pes 68363 
Difficulty at present as Service understaffed, 
but might be considered if -airetaty in- 
creased, Low ... ; . 68410 
not Necessary . p. 259 
Proposal for liberal system “of, not supported, 
as India the best place for studying agricul- 
tural problems, Mann _... . 68327 
Regulations satisfactory if applied in| more 
liberal spirit, but period might be raised, 
Butler... . 68404 
for Research workers, necessary, Butler... 68403 
Special regulations re, woule’ be approved, 
Mackenna Si . 68076 
Vacancies filled by supernumeraries p. 260 
(see also under Indians. ) 


Leave, Provincial Service: 

Civil Service regulations should apply to all 
officers with maximum salary of at least 
Rs. 400 per annum, for leave out of India, 


Madan Mohan Lal ... hea oes ... 68119 
Conditions, Mackenna ... us . 68055, 68059 
Hardship of conditions, and proposed MAD YOye 

ment, Madan Mohan Lal ... . 68117 
Privilege, cumulative up to six months “should 

be allowed, Chakravarti ... atte . 68172 
no Reserve for re Dp. 260, p. 261 
Study, recommendation re, Mann, 68303 ; Ajrekar, 

68344. 


(see also wnder Indians.) 
Low, C. E., C.1.E., I.0.S., evidence of, 68405, 68433 
Lower Subordinate Service, conditions, Mackenna 


68061 


M 


Mackenna, J., I.C.S., evidence of ... 68044-68085 
Madan Mohan Lal, Lala, evidence of ... 68114-68137 


Madras: 
Assistant Directors, not possible to recruit 
suitable men for all four posts of .. p. 269 
Agriculturists, increase will Brobably be neces- 
sary in future i p. 269 
additional Botanist might be. employed, Barber 


68193 


Madras—continuéd. 
Dreecrtor: 
under Commissioner in Board of Revenue, and 
objection to system, Barber 68199, 68214, 68215 
should be Open to both scientific specialists 
and agriculturists, Barber 68200, 68221 
Post filled by civilian, but officers of Depart- 
ment given chance to prove fitness in tem- 


porary vacancies see p. 268 
District staff not in sufficient touch with research 
work, Keatinge es . 68258 


District work, qualities required, Barber p. 265 
Agricultural Expert, addition to service advo- 


cated... i es p. 269 
Imperial Service, ‘staff | Se Dp. 268, p. 269 
Inp1ans: 

Europeans better fitted for work than, pre- 

sent, Barber 265 

Inclusion in higher posts, difficulty of ioe 
and proposals, Barber... “ie p. 265-6 
Recruitment system ... ‘ ; . p. 267 
Landowners, class taking interest in estates, 

Barber ie . 68236 
Memorandum by “Government as p. 266-9 
History, Organisation, and Work of Department 

in Barber Se ar ... 68205-6, p.263-7 
Pay: 

Rates, 1890, 1900, 1913 we aes p. 269 
Rates and allowances ves she p. 268 


Probation and training, arrangement unsatisfac- 
tory, and meriogleunet should be trained in 


province ce : Ses se p. 269 
Provinciau SERvIcE: 

History of si i wh 1. p. 268 
Number of posts ae v5 Sa we BD. 269 
Numbers and pay _.. . ‘a wp. 269 
Pay, too early to give opinion Te... ... Pp. 269 
Qualifications ... ... Pp. 268 
Recruitment method and language test p. 268-9 
Recruitment, system... Dp. 267 
Scientific officers, disadvantage as compared with 
agriculturists, Barber - ve . 68200 

(see also under subject headings. ) 
Mann, Dr. H. H., evidence of ... ... 68298-68339 
Middleton, T. H. C. B., evidence of 68434-49 
Milligan, S., evidence of . sa . 68359-68404 


Muhammadans, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over, held by, ist April, 1913 
p. 274-5 


N 


Nagpur Agricultural College: 
Number of students, course, etc., Low ... 68424 


Scholarships, Low ay Se ste . 68426 
Staff, Low . 68424 
Teaching, more being gradually turned over to 
Indian assistant professors, Low . 68493 

P 
Parsis, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, ist April, 1913 se p. 273-5 


Pay, Imperial Service: 
Agriculturists, rate approved, but maximum 


reached too early, Keatinge han . 68260 
Allowances should be given only where extra 
work and expense involved, Clarke . 68093 
Conditions, and competion with other services 
Clarke ... i 68088 
Exile allowance for Europeans, question of, 
Mann .. 68302 


Efficiency bar at Rs, 1000 or Rs. 1200, no objection 
to, with provision to ensure case being con- 
sidered by higher authority, Clarke ... 68104 

should be Fixed on same basis as that of educa- 


- tional officers is ee ses p. 261 
Gricvancen, Woodhouse ... se ..- 68138 
Improvements advocated, Barber |. . 68195 
Inadequacy of, Barter ... 68193 
Incremental scale advocated, ‘Madan Mohan Lal 

68117 
Intrrar: 


Cases of, in direct appointments being higher 
than that of sap RUA ELE and pardennD, 
Butler and Milligan .. eee oe . 68362 
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Pay, Imperial Service—continued. 


NITIAL—continued, 
Higher, required in some cases, Butler and 
Milligan me was ok Ste .-. 68362 
of Specialists and agriculturists, must vary, 
Barber ... ase me Luk --- 68195, 68227 
Leaving of service by officers for want of definite 
prospects above Rs. 1,000, Clarke .-- 68110 
Loca ALLOWANCES: 
Insufficient and recommendation, Butler and 
Milligan i tent eek tak | ee BaBe 
Pusa, increase advocated, Mackenna ... 68048 
Maximumu: 
Inadequate, and increase proposed 
p. 263, p. 272-3 
too Low, Low ... 


) ie) hae . a. 68409 
Reaching of, after 12 or 13 years service con- 


sidered unsatisfactory by Bengal Govern- 
ment... see ose sie eee + p. 260 
Officers given definite assurances that present 


scale not intended to be maximum, Clarke 


68110 
DURING PROBATION . 


Satisfactory, Mann ... ts re ... 68301 
Suggestion re rates and withdrawal of conczes- 
sion of free residence 6d wp. 261 
Prospects should not be inferior to those 
of other professional services, Butler and 
Milligan ... 68362 


Rate high enough for average men, but propor- 


tion might rise to higher maximum, Mann 
68302 
Rates of, and allowances p. 259-60 


Recruitment of officers on spevial rates higher 
than that of men of equal standing, dissatis- 
faction caused by, but will disappear in 


future, Mackenna ‘iv ae .. 68048 
Recruitment being affected by, and increase 
advocated, Clarke ... eek ae 1. 68097 


Remedying of grievances by granting personal 
allowances, objections to system, Clarke h 
68088 

Scale, Mackenna, 68048; Woodhouse, 68138; Butler 
and Milligan, 68362. 

present Scale with allowances to selected officers 
unsatisfactory, Woodhouse ... 68146 

proposed Scale, Mackenna 68048; Clarke, 68088; 
Woodhouse, 68138 (8), 68146; Low, 68409. 

Scientific experts, comparison with Java and 
U.S.A., Keatinge, 68260. 

Selection bar at Rs. 1,000 would be approved 
if not only a limited number of appointments 
above, Barber is we oe .-. 68232 

Supernumeraries posted to full charge of 
gazetted post on regular establishment 
should be brought on to establishment list in 
Rs. 500 grade, Butler and‘ Milligan ... 68362 

Talent money, as alternative to proposed scale, 
Low ies Se are ah +» 68409 

Time scale should be extended to higher maxi- 
mum, Butler and Milligan ... .-- 68361, 68362 

Travelling allowance, insufficiency, Low ... 68409 


(see also under names of provinces, and under 
Coimbatore. ) 


Pay, Provincial Service: 


should be Assimilated to that of Provincial Civil 
Service aa ar ae is p. 261 
Discontent 7g, but would be removed if promo- 
tion to Imperial Service made easier, Mann 
68332, 68338 
Discrepancy between pay in Imperial Service 


and, too great, and suggestion re proportion, 
Chakravarti -. 68181 


Inadequacy, Madan Mohan Lal, 68117; Chakra- 
vartt, 68171. 

TInadequacy of, and recommendations re increase, 
Ajrekar vie a oe was ++. 68343 

Rates considered suitable, but maximum may 
have to be raised in future, Keatinge ... 68260 

Scale adequate, except possibly towards end of 


service, Keatinge ... ats as ... 68275 
proposed Scales, Madan Mohan Lal, 68118, 
68127-8; p. 273. 
Scales under different Local Governments, 
Mackenna ot ae «-- 68060 


‘ Importance of, Mann 


ct Provincial Service—continued. 
e 


aching assistants and subordinate service, pro- 


posed grading and scale, Mackenna ... 68036 
Time scale, suggestion re .. p. 261 
TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE: 

First class, claim to, Chakravarti . 68171 
Insufficiency, Low Ses .. 68409 


Pensions, Imperial Service: 


Additional, recommendation, Woodhouse, 68138 (8) : 
Barber, 68197, ; 
Gratuity to officer invalided before ten yeara’ 
service advocated, Low ... ae ... 68411 
Improvement, recommendation, Barber ... 68197 
Indians, recommendations re period and period 
of probation, etc., abroad to count for, 
Madan Mohan Lal ... wis ... 68120 
Insufficiency of, Barber ... 333 Se ... 68197 
Maximum, inadequacy of, Butler and Milligan 
68364 
Member appointed above 25, should count as 
service for, number of completed years age 
exceeded 25, Mackenna, 68047; Woodhouse, 
68148, 
Option of retiring after 10, 15, or 20 years on 
gratuity suggested, Low ... ... 68411, 68431 
Recommendations, Woodhouse 68138 (8) 
proposed Scales, Butler and Milligan ... 68364 
ystem of progressive pensions starting after 
17 years’ service advocated, Clarke 
68090, 68099 


(see names of 


also Retirement, 
provinces, ) 


and under 


Pensions, Provincial Service, conditions, Mfackenna 


68055, 68059 


Poona Agricultural College: 


Assistant professors, qualifications and work of, 
Keatinge wis at ek iv 68285-6 
Comparison of training with English universities, 
‘ann ... oe ae oa's au +». 68383 
Educational qualification for admission, Mann 
68315 
Employment could not be offered to large portion 
of students in future, Keatinge . ... 68297 
some European professors desirable, Keatinge 


68293 

the Only college affiliated to a university, Mac- 
kenna ... ies Sus ies ats .-» 68084 
Postgraduate work, facilities, Keatinge ... 68272 


Staff, increase needed: research staff advocated, 
Keatinge bes ++» 68256, 68272, 68287, 68289 
Students, class of, etc., Mann 68315-7, 68325-6 
Teaching, research and administrative functions 
should not be more separated, Mann 68305 
Trainin, at, sufficient for present needs, 
Chakravarti wes see eee ... 68189 
inadequate provision for certain classes of Work 


in, Ajrekar_... se es . 68345 
Probation and Training, Imperial Service: 
Central college, advantage, Clarke ... 68111 


at Central institution like Pusa not favoured, 
Mann si - re aia .-» 68801 
in Chemistry, side by side with training in agri- 
culture, possible in India, Clarke ... 68108 
in England, university training preferred to that 
in agricultural colleges, Middleton ... 68439 
in English farming desirable, Middleton ... 68441 
Experts, proposals by Central Provinces Adminis- 
tration ... a itt + P. 272 
.-- 68299, 68300, 68309 
OF JNDIANS: 

in England, no advantage to be gained, Clarke, 
68103; suggestion re, Barber, 68210. 

Going to England for experience in training, 
should go at older age than at present, 
Middleton sas sei ve od -.» 68446 

High-class institution in India with post- 
graduate research preferable to course in 


England, Mackenna re ... 68080 
in India, preferable, Middleton ... 68447 
Need for developing training in India, Madan 

Mohan Lal... ‘ .-. 68132 


Scholarships for training abroad, suggestion, 
Madan Mohan Lal, 68132; Ajrekar, 68340. 
Scientific, in India, scheme, Madan Mohan 
Lal ae cat ug aes <8 .» 68115 
Study leave in England after some years’ ser- 
vice might be an advantage, Woodhouse 68144 
Suggestion re, Mann, 68304; Low, 68420-1, 
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Probation and Training, 
continued. 


Imperial Service— Professors, pay, proposed scale, Madan Mohan Lal 


or [nprans—continued. 

Suggestions, and importance of establishing 
first-class college in India with Indian en- 
vironment, Clarke 68102, 68096, 68107-8 

System of scholarships to England for special 
training not sufficient, Clarke ..- 68091 

Knowledge of agricultural economics and account 
keeping advocated = en ws Pp. 263 
Men destined for district or teaching branches 
should be posted at once to provincial depart- 
ment, Keatinge bie eve ase .-. 68259 
Men trained abroad superior to those trained in 
India, Chakravarti ... se se ane 68187 
Men under training should be allotted to indi- 
vidual provinces, Low ... 68406, 68407 
One year’s training in Indian conditions at Pusa, 
suggested by Government .. Dp. 260 
Opinions re, Woodhouse : ... 68159 
Organisation of leave reserve on _ provincial 
basis, grouping Provinces with similar con- 
ditions into units, and posting of men to, 


for probation, scheme, Clarke ... 68087,68105 
Pay during (see under Pay). 
Prriop: 
no Alteration necessary ‘ ... Pp. 269 


One year advocated, and at least six months 


on experimental farm, Chakravarti ... 68170 
Opinion re, ALackenna ‘ ... 68073 
Reduction suggested ... p. 260 


Reduction to two years suggested, Barber 
68193 

Three years advocated for officers without ex- 
perience, and scheme, Mann ...» 68801 
if Three years retained, termination of service 
at any time after first year should be possi- 
ble, and suggestion re passage money, 
Butler and Mulligan : 3 .-. 68360 
Two years long enough, and rejections should 
be free, Butler ing fiz wa .-1 68384 

Probationers, if unsuitable, should not be: re- 

tained for full period of traming, Mackenna 
68046 
of Provincial officers promoted to Imperial Ser- 
vice, year in approved European or Ameri- 
can college advocated, Chakravarti ... 68170 

Pusa officers might give opinion re confirmation 
of probationers, Low : ... 68416, 68419 

Recommendations re probation and deciding re 
suitability or not, Low... * ... 68407 

Regulations considered satisfactory p. 262,p. 271 

Reserve, inadequate, Mackenna _... ... 68074 

Scheme, Mann, 68309-10, 68321; Ajrekar, 68341, 
68357, 

Scheme, and each Province or group of Provinces 
should have its own reserve, Butler and 
Milligan as 343 Use ... 68360, 68379 

Scientific, suggestions by Central Provinces Ad- 
ministration st ves a ... Dp. 272 

Specialists should have at least one year’s train- 
ing at Pusa, Mackenna _.... one ... 68046 

System, Mackenna, 68046; considered satisfactorv 
by Government, p. 259. 

Termination of probationer’s service before due 
date, on three months’ notice, suggestion, 
Mackenna ub ne as ae ... 68047 

some Training desirable before men placed in full 
control, Barber ie eh wi ... 68231 

Training of recruits in Province to which to be 


posted desirable, Mackenna ... 68046 
VERNACULABS : ’ we 
Examination, period for passing qualifying ex- 


amination sHould be reduced and _ facilities 
given for learning language and inducements 
offered for passing higher standard examina~- 
tions, Clarke ... a ee .-. 68085 
System s+ P. 267 


Probation and Training, Provincial Service: 
Course adequate, Mackenna re ... 68058 
Officers selected direct from colleges should 
undergo postgraduate course at Pusa or 
British or American college, and scheme, 


Chakravarti ... 68178, 68182 
no Provision for ... yi! p. 260, p. 261 
Recommendation, Rangachariar --- 68238 


Regulations considered satisfactory p. 261, p. 269 
Scheme, Ajrekar ... ee ase oe ... 68341 
System, Mackenna ... 68054 


68118 
(see also Assistant Professors.) 


Promotion: 


by Merit and not only seniority advocated, 
Madan Mohan Lal ... ie ae .. 68117 
further Period of probation should not be re- 
quired, and salary of higher grade should be 
received from date of appointment, Madan 
Mohan Lal - vee Sys Ses ... 68115 
Waiting to reach maximum of grade before, 

should not be necessary, Madan Mohan Lal 
68117 


Provincial Service: 


Additional appointments advocated and scheme, 
Chakravarti See Rs ves .. 68171 
Comparison of standard, etc., with Imperial 
service, Mackenna ... oes ... 68065 
Conpitr0Ns: 
Comparison with Provincial Civil Service and 
education service, Madan Mohan Lal... 68117 
Complaint re, Madan Mohan Lal «+» 68117 
Division BETWEEN IMPERIAL SERVICE AND: 
Division into demonstration branch and teach- 
ing and research branch, suggestion, Low 
68414 
(see also under Imperial Service.) 
Indians only, Mackenna ea oan ... 68057 
Names and qualifications of officers, Chakravarti 
68177 
Need for, Butler and Milligan ... 68365 
Pay and prospects must be improved unless dis- 
tinction from Imperial Service abolished, 
Ajrekar ae “ae a ... 68342, 68350 
no Posts held outside authorised cadre 
p. 260, p. 261, p. 262, p. 269, p. 273 
Promotion To Impzrian SERVICE: 
Course in foreign country advocated for, 


Chakravartt... $06 .-- 68183 
should be Easy, Mann ++» 68302 
System, Mackenna . 68049 


(see also under Indians.) 

Provinces, recruitment system, Mackenna ... 68058 
Provision should be made for promotion from 
Subordinate Service wee eevee DP. 261 

at, Pusa, explanation and position, Mackenna 
68051 
should be Put on same footing as other technical 
Provincial Services, Chakravarti . OBLTL 
Qualifications, Mackenna an, ... 68056, 68058 
Selection of members of Subordinate Service for, 
suggestion by Central Provinces Administra- 
tion er ane nai ied ae oe P. 272 
Service recruited in India, division into purely 
subordinate service, and distinct Provincial 
Service divided into lower and upper, scheme, 
Clarke ws fod Boo ues ..- 68096, 68106 
Training of selected men in England at end of 


college careers or later, Mackenna ... 68080 
(see also under names of provinces. ) 
Punjab: F ; 
Agricultural engineer asked for wD. 258 
more Assistant Directors required ... vp. 258 


Deputy Directors, increased number of ... p. 258 
Number of posts in each grade, and need of leave 

reserve se ate oe + p. 258 
Provincia, SERVICE: 

Comparison of conditions with Provincial Civil 
Service and provincial education service, 
Madan Mohan Lal ... i is ... 68117 

Memorandum ... ch ses vee. 68114-68123 

Rates of pay and allowance, and opinion of 
Government re Fe ae ‘ie ... P. 258 
Recruitment, training and probation, regulations 
and opinion of Government re ... ... P. 258 


Punjab College, class of suidents, criticism of 


teaching, etc., Madan Mohan La 68134-5 


Pusa Agricultural College and Research Institute: 


Appointments, filling of, by promotion from 
Provinces, proposed, Mann, 68328-9; Butler, 
68385, 68394; Low, 68417-8, 68430. 

sending of Assistant Professors of provincial 
colleges to, for term of study in mycology 
and entomology would be approved, 
Keatinge aay a bie A .-- 68286 

as Central bureau for those working in Provinces, 
suggestion, Mann ... aoe 68328-9 
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Pusa Agricultural College and Research Institute 


Recruitment, Imperial Service—continued. 
—continued, 


. 68146 


as Central college for training of Indians, scheme, 
Clarke 5 68096, 68102, 68107-8, 68111 
should be Centre of research in India, Butler 
68376 
as Central training institution, not the same 
scientific atmosphere in India as in bape 
and America, Madan Mohan Lal - 68126 
Functions, Low 68408 
Gazetted officers should be on same footing as 
regards pay and prospects as provincial 
officers in Provinces, Butler and Mulligan 
68365 
Higher research work and reduction of teaching 
to a minimum except for very advanced 
post-graduate Indian students desired, 
Mackenna : . 68062 
Ineeriat Expert Starr: 
Functions of, and need for higher status in 
order to fulfil, Low . 68408 
Recruitment, proposed method, Low 68409 
Inspector-General, lack of suitable qualifications 
in the past, and suggestion re qualifications 
and improving position, Low 68408 
should be Institution for promotion and en- 
couragement of research, and post-graduate 
research seating should be only training 
undertaken, But 68375 
Officiating vacancies of six months and over 
should be filled by selection from best men 
from Provinces, Mackenna . 68045 
Opinion re work of, and training, Barber ... 68218 
Pay, Provincial, rates of, Mackenna.. 68081, 68052 
Position of, in Agricultural Department, Butler 


_ p. 269-71 

Post-graduate course, reasons for failure, Clarke 
68107 

Purpose of, Butler . pe 276 


Reconstitution of staff and duties, scheme, Low 

68408, 68416-9 

Recruitment, Imperial Service, by selection from 
best men in Provinces advocated, Mackenna 


68045 

Recruitment, Provincial Service system, and 
considered satisfactory, Mackenna 68058 
Relations with Provinces, Butler "8393-7 


Relations with provinetal Henarement’, proposal, 
Low . 68416 
Reluctance of men to take posts at, Barber 68222 
Remodelling advocated, Low ... : . 68407 
Reszancn Worx: 
Importance of . p. 270-1 
Nature of work that should be undertaken, 


Butler... . 68376 
(see also Research Work } 

Salaries should be improved, Butler .. . 68385 

Special allowances at, illuso Barber . 68222 


Staff to consist of officers in igh positions near - 


end of service to form BOvIORY board, cs 
tion of, Keatinge ... . 68266 
Staff sanctioned in 1904, and pay, and since, 
Mackenna - 68051 
Subordinate staff, ‘grades and number of Posts, 


Mackenna <3 . 68051 - 


Training of European supernumaries at, "results 


not entirely satisfactory, Low . 68407 
R 
Rangachariar Avargal, evidence of ... 68234-68255 


Recruitment, Imperial Service: 
Adversely "affected by poor prospects and low 
pay, Woodhouse sh 68138, 68163 
Adverse effect on, of posts being held by mem- 
bers of Indian Civil Service not a serious 
factor, Middleton a . 68442 
Aas: 
Average, 25 and 26, Clarke “ 68095 
Higher, would be ‘approved, to obtain more 
experience of research work in England, 
Woodhouse oe . 68149, 68157 
Question, Middleton 68443 
Twenty-six more suitable ‘than ‘twenty: eight, 
Clarke 68095 
Allotment of men to particular areas desirable, 
Middleton . 68444 
‘Candidates, passing through agricultural course 
at Cambridge should not be insisted on, 
Barber ... sf: digs er . 68225 


. Method, list kept of all. 


Class, etc., of recruits, Woodhouse 
by Committee would’ be approved, with strict 
power to reject probationers ... . p. 258 
Competitive examination unsuitable, Drake 68451 
no Difference need be made between Europeans 
and Indians and those trained in England 


or India, given proper probation, etc., 
Mann .. 68299 
Difficulty, and possibly ‘due to question ‘of pay, 
Mackenna ; 68075 


Difficulty in getting right type owing to demand 
in England, but ABP ROvoment anticipated, 
Middleton oes 68435, 68440, 68442 

of Europeans, should " gradually stop ‘under 
scheme for recruitment o ieee Madan 
Mohan Lal... . 68115, 68125 

Example of methods, Drake | j 68451 

preliminary Experience desirable, but training in 
Belgium or Italy better than England or 
America, Mann i . 68320 

India should become exclusively the recruiting 
ground, and suggested sources, Madan 
Mohan Lal. 68115, 68125 

India Office should have method of registering 
names of candidates, Butler ; . 68399 

Indian Government should have no voice in, 
beyond supplying details of qualifications 
required, Clarke “A Sg . 68109 

or Inpians To IspeRIAL SERVICE: 

Admission that only those capable would 
be appointed would be better than setting 
apart listed posts, Rangachariar.. 68252 

Applications to Secretary of State in England 
for appointment, Mackenna 68065 

Best class would be attracted with prospect of 
selection to Provincial Service and prone. 
tion to Imperial Service, Barber . 68212 

Degree from agricultural college in India 
should qualify, Mackenna 68067 

for Demonstration side by selection preferred, 
and scheme, Milligan ... 3 . 68378 

Desired and method preferred, Mann 

68312-3, 68322-3 
Direct: 


would be Approved if Indians obtained’ 


degree in India and afterwards did well 
as scientific research suident at 
Cambridge, Barber ... . 68227 
Objected to, Barber 68211 


Objected to unless first, ‘thoroughly ‘tested 
in EnglaniJ,; Barber . ws 68209 
Probation, scheme, Madan Mohan Lal 
68116 
Increase advocated, Rangachariar... 68237 
Indians only will be possible in future, ‘Mann 
68335, 68351 
Limitation to 50 per cent. suggested, Clarke 


68108 

Erbe of certain youths abroad in most 
to-date laboratories, scheme, Madan 
ohan Lal 68115, 68116, 68125 


by Promotion from Provincial Service : 
Preferred to promotion from Subordinate 
Service to Provincial, and then from 
Provincial, Rangachariar sas . 68248 
Preferred to direct appointment from 
English university, Mackenna 68049 
Subsequent training in England preferred, 
Keatinge 68274 
Recommendations and suggestions re, "Clarke, 
68096; Barber, 68209, 68217; Earle, p. 262; 
Rangachariar, ‘68245 ; Low, 68412, 68414. 
for Research side, recruitment from men 
working in Government laboratories ere 
subsequent study leave to England preferred 
Butler Poe = 68377, 68387-8 
Scheme, Woodhouse . 68160-1 
Selection in India, scheme, ‘Madan Mohan Lal 
68115 
Selection in india and subsequent special 
course in England preferred, Mackenna 
68066, 68079 
Trained in India, dimenlticn, and suggestions. 
Clarke 68091 
" suitable ‘people, 
Middleton... . 68437-8, 68445, 6844# 
Number of officers (Europeans and Indiane) 
appointed by. noc of pana 1904-14, 
Drake . BG4K2 
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Recruitment, Imperial Service—continued. 


of Officers under special agreement, permanent 
appointments may be offered to, and sug- 


gestion re ». P. 268 
of Older men on short term agreements, opinion 
re, Woodhouse ; . 68158 


Preference should be given to members ‘of Pro- 
vincial Service, Ajrekar : . 68342 

Proposals by officers of Madras service > worth 
consideration a .. p. 269 

from Provincial Service (see. under Promotion 
under Provincial Service). 

Qualifications advocated,  Keatinge, 
Butler and Milligan, 68359, 68370-1; 
68406; Drake, 68451; Middleton, 68436. 

Qualifications required. in, Barber, 68216~36 ; 
Mann, 68298, 68308, 68311, 68319-20; A jrekar, 
68340. 

Recruits not satisfactory, reasons 
gestions for improvement, Barber 


Recurar AnNovaL RECRUITMENT: 
might have some Effect, but probally not 
much, Middleton . 68440 
Scheme, Low : 68406 
Reserve should be mainly provincial, and men 
be immediately appcinied to a parvieuley 
province, Low Si : oka . 68406 
Rules for appointments s p. 276-7 
Secretaries of universities’ appointments boards 
might be approached, Middleton 68448-9 


SELECTION : 
Advocated, with preference to Indians, and 
scheme, "A jrekar : 68340, 68346 
Assistance of persons thoroughly acquainted 


68290 ; 
Low, 


and sug- 
. 68192 


with conditions desirable, Drake . 68451 
Board: aa} 
Advocated, and proposed constitution, 


Butler and Milligan... 68359, 68368 

Proposal approved, and possibility of, 

Middleton oe 68438 

Suggestion deserves consideration ... Dp. 269 

at Early age and subsequent course in agricul- 

tural college not advocated, Barber 68226 

by Secretary of State, unsatisfactory and 

selection by Board advocated and proposed 

constitution, Clarke . 68086, 68095 

of Senior men in certain subjects to permanent 

posts at about 35, useful in some cases but 

substantial salary necessary, Butler ... 68386 

of Short term specialists, not approved, Barber, 
68219; Butler, 68386. 


System, Mackenna . 68045, 68063 
Approved and formal "committee ‘of selection 
not desired, but objection to making recruit- 
ments to fill actual vacancies, Low 68406 
and Regulations considered satisfactory 
p. 259, p. 271, p. 272 
Unsatisfactory, and definite policy advocated, 
Butler and Milligan 68359, 68368 
Satisfactory, Keatinge, 68288 ; Mann, 
68299, 68314. 


68257, 


Vacancies not announced, and members of Pro- - 


vincial Service not aware of, Ajrekar ... 68357 


Recruitment, Provincial Service: 

Class of recruits unsatisfactory owing to condi- 
tions of service, Barber ... 68206, 68192, 68202 
Difficulty in getting suitable recruits, Butler and 
Milligan - ; . 68365 
Direct from agricultural ‘college or from science 
graduates of universities, dependent on 
duties to be performed, Mackenna . 68083 
Regulations satisfactory .. p. 26], p. 262, p. 269 
by Selection advocated, with preference to In- 

dians when available, and scheme, A jrekar 
: 68340, 68346 

Selection Board, suggestion re, Barber 

68192, 68202 
partly from Subordinate Service and partly by 

direct nomination advocated, Rangachariar 


68237 

from Sons of zemindars desirable if agricultural 
equipment in village schools adedne 
Mackenna ; : ds aes . 68085 


System, Mackenna . 68049 


Recruitment, Provincial Service—continued. 

System approved, Chakravarti, 68169; Keatinge, 
68257. 

Two-thirds of total number of appointments 
should be filled from agricultural graduates 
and one-third by promotion, Chakravarti 

68169, 68179 
Relations with other Departments: 

Closer co-operation with Educational Depart- 
ment desirable as regards agricultural 
training in primary schools, Chakravarti 

68175 
closer Inter-relation with Revenue Departments 
desirable, Ajrekar 68347 

Relations with Education and Irrigation Depart- 
ments, Mackenna . <I 68050 

Relations with Indian Civil dervice. Mackenha 

68050 

Relations with other services and importance of 
close and friendly relations with Indian Civil 
Service and Irrigation and Forest Depart- 
ments, Keatinge 68262 

Transfer of officers to Revenue Department 
occasionally, desirable, Ajrekar.,. 68347, 68356 


Research: 

OFFICERS : 
Few wilhng to take on demonstration work 
until keenness for research work lost, Butler 
68391 
Free inter-communication between officers 
needed, not measures to prevent overlapping 
Mann ... tea 68330 
Interchanges between administrative ‘officers 
and, no objection to, if limited to suitable 
cases, Keatinge ‘ 68281 
Need for wide field of ‘choice, and conditions of 
service must depend on andes de! case, 


Keatinge . 68258 
Time occupied by, in ‘teac hing, Butler ..» 68374 
Wonk: 


Centres in Provinces desirable, Keatinge 
68266, 68281, 68295 
Combination with certain amount of teaching 
possible, but some men whose primary duty 
would be research desired, Keatinge 
68256, 68265 
Divorce from district work impossible, Mann 
68334 
Objection to overlapping of, Low ... . 68425 


(see also under Indians, and under Pusa.) 
Reserve, suggestions re, Barber 68193, 68202-3, 68198 


Retirement: 

Officers over 30 on appointment should be allowed 
to count as service number of years by which 
age exceeds 30, Butler and Milligan ... 68361 

Recommendations re period of service, Mackenna, 
68077; Clarke, 68090, 68099; Madan Mohan 
Lal, "68120, 68126 ; Woodhouse, 68138 (8); 
Chakravarti, 68173, 68185; A jrekar, 68344, 
68356 ; Butler and Milligan, 68361, 68364, 68380 ; 
Low, 68411. 

After 25 years’ service would be approved by 
Lieutenant-Governor of United Provinces, 
but if granted, proposals as to progressive 
pensions after 17 years’ service would be ob- 
jected to re ze aes Pp. 259 


Rural Commissioners: 
suggested Appointment, Mackenna 
68050, 68071, 68072 
would be Approved if work developed to any con- 
siderable extent, Keatinge . 68277, 68279 

Opinion re proposal, Low : 68432-3 

Post would normally be held by Indian Civil Ser- 
vice officer, Mackenna .., : 68072 

Proposal approved, Woodhouse, “Barber, 
68223. 

Proposal approved, if scheme did not result 
merely in appointment of additional secre- 
tary, Barber . 68214 

Scheme practicable, but desire ‘that officer should 
also be a secretary to Government, Clarke 


68162 ; 


68113 
Scheme _ generally agreed Seika Butler and 
Milligan “ ase 68382-3 


INDEX. 
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Ss 


Sabour Agricultural College: 

Appointment -bureau, proposal, Woodhouse 
a 68138 (16) 
Biological section, particulars re work done by, 
present position, and need for two botanists, 
one to do plant breeding and the other to 
supervise teaching and crop-pest work, 
Woodhouse ee is ... 68138 (9-12) 

’ additional Botanist necessary, Woodhouse 
68138 (28) 
Candidates now entering, unsuited to agricul- 
tural profession, WWoodhouse  ... 68150, 68167 
Closing of, not advocated, but activities should 
be reduced, Woodhouse... fie ... 68146 
Courses, and scheme, Woodhouse 68138 (24) (27) 


Dreroma Course: 

Admission of students, and suggestion, Wood- 
house... va wae sin 68138 (18) 
Curriculum, Woodhouse 68188 (15) 

Education at, recommendations, Woodhouse 
68138 (27) 
Failure, reasons for, Woodhouse ... 68138 
Indian professors might be employed in some 
cases for teaching work, Woodhouse ... 68141 
Indians for post-graduate course, no objection to, 
if they worked under research officers, 


Woodhouse : ae ... 68142 
Object of, Woodhouse : . 68138 (14), (24) 
Principal, duties of, JFoodhouse 68138 (18) 


Proposals for increasing popularity of, T’oodhouse 
68138 (16) 


Recommendations, Woodhouse ... 68138 (26-8) 


AS RESEARCH CENTRE: 
Retention advocated and suggestion re staff, 


TF oodhouse vs ee ee ue .° 68141 
Room for, as well as Pusa, Woodhouse -.. 68145 
Scheme ve, Woodhouse ts 68150 6 
Short courses, Woodhouse 68138 (17) 


Staff, frequent transfers and objection to, Wood- 

-house bbe we ay 68138 (22) 
Standard curriculum defects, Woodhouse 68138 (238) 
Teaching, organisation of, and recommendation, 


Woorthouse Fic in 68138 (25) 
Training at, sufficient for present needs, 
Chakravarti oe ‘ ... 68182, 68189 


Scientists : 

present Courses in universities not calculated to 
bring out right type, but a distinct qualifica- 
tion in many cases, Mann s+ 68324 
From outside India, employment of, should be 
gradually stopped as Indians develop, Madan 
Mohan Lal... wake | ean ih «.. 68114 
Indians, increase of, steps should be taken and 
suggested means, Madan Mohan Lal ... 68114 

Need for training abroad, Madan Mohan Lal 
68125 
Sibpur College, landholders at, Chakravarts... 68189 


Sikhs, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 


over, held by, 1st April, 1913 p. 274, 275 
Specialists : 
Special recruitment of, for short terms, etc., not 
favoured, Clarke... eed eit ..- 68104 
Terms of service should depend on circum- 
stances, Ajrekar _... iss tae ... 68351 
Training, proposal, Clarke ... 68104 


Study Leave (see under Leave). 


Subordinate Service, pay and prospects should be 
improved to attract best class, and suggestion, 
Clarke eas Gat in iis ae ..» 68091 

(see also under Provincial Service and Burma. ) 


’ Sudras, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over, held by, 1st April, 1913 p. 274-5 


287—295 
Supernumeraries: 
a Fully employed, Mackenna .. 68083. 
AY: 


Continuance on pay of supernumerary grade 
even after posting to substantial appoint- 
ments, and complaint, Woodhouse ... 68188 

Proposed, Clarke ‘ne ny i ..- 68088 

Scale and recommendation, Mackenna 

68048 ; p. 268 
(sec also under Probation and Training, Imperial 
Service. ) 


T 


Tahsildarships, men having drawn salary of Rs. 150 
in general agricultural line for three years. 
should be eligible for, Madan Mohan Lal 

68117, 68121 


Teachers, interchange between various provinces, 
no necessity for, Mackenna ... 68070 


Teaching and Research Assistants, should be styled 
Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators, and 
one’ attached to each Professor, Madan Mohan 


Lal as aie ne .. 68117 
Training (see Probation and Training). 
Travelling Allowances (see wnder Pay). 
U 
United Provinces: 
Agricultural college, position, Clarke .-. 68106. 


Director of Agriculture in, departmental officer 
as, proposal objected to by Lieutenant- 


Governor... a avs wee p. 258-9 
Indians, unsuitability for higher posts, reasons 

p. 259 

Memorandum by Government p. 258-9 


Memorandum of officers of Indian Agricultural 
Service iad oi oe ... 68086-68093. 
Pay, increased maximum advocated by _ Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, with special grade on 
Rs. 1750 to be filled by selection .. p. 258 
Provincial Service, officers not likely in near 
future to be able to take place of officers of 


Imperial Service on leave p. 258 
Vernaculars, high standard desirable p. 258: 
V 
Veterinary Department (see Civil Veterinary 
Department). 
Ww 


Woodhouse, E. J., evidence of ... ... 68138-68168 


Work of Department: 

Administrative duties should be separated from 
teaching and research, Ajrekar ... ... 68347 
more Interest being taken in work of, by classes 

associated with the land, Chakravarti 
68180-] , 68186 
Large number of men leaving for other employ- 
ment, Butler and Milligan ... 68361 
Missionary functions of, and aims, Mann ... 68298 
Teaching, research and administrative functions 
should not be more separated, Mann... 68305. 
Value of, Woodhouse a ... 68188 (7) 

TEACHING: ; 
Raising of, to highest standard possible, and 
advantage of, Chabravarts ... 68191 
Recasting of policy, suggestion Mackenna 68067 
Standard of lecturing in India probably as good 
as in England, but no comparison made as 
regards teaching, Mackenna ... 68067 
(see also Agricultural Colleges and under names 

of provinces.) 
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Coronet H. T. Pease, c.1.8., Principal, Punjab Veterinary College 
LiguTENANT-CoLoneEL J. Mines, Chief Superintendent, Veterinary Department, Punjab 


At CALCUTTA, Thursday, 22nd January, 1914. 
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MINUTES 


OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


ROYAL 


COMMISSION 


ON THE 


PUBLIC 


SERVICES 


IN INDIA 


RELATING TO THE 


CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 


At Delhi, Tuesday;-lith November, 1918. 


PRESENT : 
Tur Ricut Hon. tue LORD ISLINGTON, G.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Chairman), 


Srz VALENTINE CHIROL. 
Goran KersuHna GoxHAaLg, Esq., C.1.E. 


Water CuLLEY Mapcs, Esq., €.1.5. 
Frank Grorce Sry, Esq., €.8.1. 


R. R. Scorr, Esq. (Joint Secretary). 


Cotoxne, H. T. Prass, c.1.8., Principal, Punjab Veterinary College; and 
LrfuTENaNt-CoLoneL J. Farmer, Chief Superintendent, Veterinary Department, Punjab. 


Written Statement* by the officers of the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department serving in the Punjab. 


69244. (1) Establishment of the Veterinary School. 
—So far as Northern India is concerned the first 
serious attempt to train Indians in veterinary 
science was the establishment of the Veterinary 
School at Lahore by the Miltary Department of 
the Punjab Government. This was carried out in 
1882 on the recommendation of a special 
committee. The original scheme contemplated the 
provision of assistants sufficiently well trained to 
assist the Veterinary Officers in the horse-breeding 
districts, transport, and Indian Cavalry. The 
Committee decided that what was required was a 
class of men who would be satisfied with moderate 
pay and who could take the place of the old 
salutris who had no training at all. 

(2) Course of study.—The standard of education 





* This statement was signed by the following officers :— 
Colonel H. T. Pease (Principal, Punjab Veterinary Col- 
lege),. Lieut.-Col. J. Farmer (Chief Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Punjab), Major G. K. Walker 
(Professor of Sanitary Science, Punjab Veterinary Col- 
lege), Mr. V. de V. H. Woodley (Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, N. W. F. Province and North 
Puniab), Mr. H. E. Cross (Camel Specialist), Mr. G. 
Taylor (Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
South Punjab), Mr. R. Branford (Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Cattle Farm, Hissar). Mr. W. A. Pool (officer under 
training), Mr. E. Burke (Professor of Surgery, Punjab 
Veterinary College}, Khan Sahib 8. Mahtab Shah (Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, ‘Punjab Veterinary College), Khan 
Sahib S. Sardar Shah (Professor of Cattle Pathology, 
Punjab Veterinary College), Mr. Ghulam Hussain Khan 
(Hospital Surgeon, Punjab Veterinary College). 


Vol. 2Y. 


was very elementary, the men being taught to 
treat simple. diseases by rule of thumb. An 
attempt was made to advance from this position 
in 1886, but the proposals were disapproved by the 
Government of India, who, in the letter No. 124 D, 
Military Department, dated 14th January, 1887, 
remarked that the course of study appeared to be 
in advance of the class of man from which the 
pupils were taken and possibly of what would be 
required of them in the posts to which they were 
likely to be appointed. They recognised that the 
primary education of the students was very low and 
recommended an even more elementary and 
practical course of veterinary instruction. 

(3) Standard of education raised.—The question of 
cattle disease in the districts was discussed in 1882 
and it appeared that some districts had already 
employed unqualified men to attempt to deal with 
it. With the extension of cultivation and the con- 
sequent rise in value of draught cattle the question 
of dealing with cattle plagues assumed more im- 
portance and the districts began to employ 
veterinary assistants for the purpose. It was soon 
found that the duties expected of the men had 
become far more important and that the standard 
of education which they had received was not suffi- 
ciently high. In the year 1900 therefore a confer- 
ence on veterinary education was held at Ambala 
and the present course was prescribed, the period 
of training being extended from two to three years. 
Many new subjects were added to the course, but 
no increase of staff was obtained until 1904 when 
the Ajmer College was closed, and the students and 
teachers transferred to Lahore. 

(4) Subordinate Department created.—In 1901 a 
subordinate veterinary Department was created by 
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amalgamating the men hitherto employed under 
local bodies with the staff already working in the 
horse-breeding department. The number of men 
was 102, of which 31 were occupied in horse-breed- 
ing work only. They were under three Superin- 
tendents, who were Imperial Officers. Two of these 
officers devoted their time entirely to horse-breed- 
ing duties. In 1903, owing to the transfer of Im- 
perial horse-breeding to the Army Remount 
Department, the staff was reduced by one superin- 
tendent and 34 assistants. In 1904 the grade of 
Veterinary Inspector was sanctioned and six 
selected veterinary assistants were appointed. In 
1905 a third Imperial Officer was sanctioned for the 
district work and a third Imperial Officer for the 
College. These appointments had become neces- 
sary owing to the rapid development of the 
Department and the increase in the work. 

(5) The present position.—The staff employed in 
the districts at the end of the year 1911-12 consisted 
of three superintendents of which one was shared 
with the North-West Frontier Province, 15 inspec- 
tors, and 169 assistants. In the past 11 years the 
number of hospitals has increased from 7 to 
109 and the number of animals treated from 76.796 
to 300,719. In 1901-02 when animals were first 
jnoculated against disease in the field, 1,306 inocu- 
lations were carried out and in 1910-11 103,714 were 
performed. It has recently been found necessary 
to still further improve the standard of education 
to provide more highly trained graduates and a 
scheme for this purpose is under consideration. 
Another scheme for the creation of a grade of 
Deputy Superintendents for district work has-been 
submitted to Government and it has been proposed 
to select these officers from the grade of inspector. 

In order to improve the qualifications of inspec- 
tors a post-graduate course of one year at the 
College has been sanctioned. It will be brought 
into effect as soon as the necessary accommodation 
has been provided. 

(6) Present staff.—The present constitution of the 
Civil Veterinary Department in the Punjab is:— 

(a) Imperial Officers—(1) Army officers » trans- 
ferred to Civil employ; (2) Civil officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India. 

(b) Provincial Officers appointed by the Local 
Government. 

(c) Veterinary Inspectors. 

(d) Veterinary Assistants appointed by the Chief 
Superintendent with the approval of the Director 
of Agriculture. 

The Imperial Officers transferred from the Army 
Veterinary Corps accepted the rules which relate 
to their conditions of service in 1901. All the officers 
had been for some time in Civil employ. Their ser- 
vices were permanently transferred. Their rules 
have been repeatedly revised and have been the 
subject of considerable controversy. 


69245. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—No more 
Military officers are now being recruited. The 
present system of selection of Imperial officers 
by the Secretary of State for India appears to be 
satisfactory. The system of recruitment of the 
Provincial Service is also satisfactory. 

69246. (II) Systems of Training and Probation. 
—Training of Imperial officers.—The system of 
training officers in the Punjab is satisfactory 
in principle. Newly joined officers are posted for 
training under senior officers. It is considered 
necessary that the period of training should extend 
te at least two years and that officers should not 
be called upon to officiate in responsible appoint- 
ments before the expiration of this period. Every 
facility should be given to newly joined officers to 
learn the vernacular. If possible, young officers 
should be deputed during their first hot weather to 
the Imperial Laboratory to gain experience in con- 
tagious diseases as they occur in India. With 
regard to probation it is agreed that five years is 
too long. Three years should be sufficient. 

Training of Provincial Staff.—The system of train- 
ing the Provincial Staff has already been referred 
to. Sanction has been given for a post-graduate 
course for Inspectors. In order to improve the 
standard of training it appears necessary to 


establish a second vernacular college for Northern 
India. The classes in the present College are far 
too large as has repeatedly been pointed out by 
the Board of Examiners. A somewhat higher 
preliminary education standard should be de- 
manded and the professional course of study 
should be extended to four years. 


69247. (III) Conditions of Service.—Abolition of 
Inspector-Generalship.—The fact that the rules for 
the officers transferred from the Army have 
proved controversial has already been stated. 
The Department was started as an Imperial 
Service with an Inspector-General at its head and 
the best men were tempted from the Army 
Veterinary Corps to transfer to the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department on the understanding that 
they would remain under the direction of a pro- 
fessional head and that-the best appointments in 
the various provinces would be open to the best 
qualified officers including that of Inspector- 
General. Later Civilian officers were recruited 
under practically the same conditions of service 
and the fact that there was a desirable appoint- 
ment in the shape of the Inspector-General- 
ship has been held ont as an inducement to join. 
On the 31st March, 1912, the post of Inspector- 
General was abolished and the result is that owing 
to his loss there is no cohesion in the professional 
work in the various Provinces and the Government 
of India have no veterinary adviser. The abolition 
of this appointment has had a most disheartening 
effect on the officers of the Department. who regard 
it as a breach of faith on the part of Government. 
Itis-bitterly resented and there is not a single 
military officer who does not regret that he trans- 
ferred his services from Military to Civil employ. 

Appointments and sclection._-The policy adopted 
by the Government of India in filling important 
appointments carrying extra allowances in the 
various Provinces has operated very unfairly on 
many senior officers and is contrary to the spirit 
of the rules. Experienced and approved officers 
have not been treated with any consideration in’ 
this matter, young and inexperienced ones having 
been given desirable appointments irrespective of 
the claims of senior men. In a small Department 
the. tendency to the provincialisation of the 
officers is bound to cause irregular promotion and 
consequent dissatisfaction. At present Imperial 
officers are uneasy, as they do not know in whose 
hands their official careers are placed, and this 
gives rise to much uncertainty. This is especially 
the case in regard to promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which under the rules for 
Army officers is to be made by selection. It is 
not understood how it is possible to exercise selec- 
tion fairly, now that there is no professional head 
of the Department to give advice in the matter, 
and the Government of India have no adeauate 
means of judging the relative claims of officers 
employed immediately under them and under the 
provincial Government. 

Provincial Staff. Insecurity of Service.—In regard 
to the provincial staff emploved in the Punjab, 
one matter which causes considerable dissatisfac- 
tion is the insecurity of the conditions of service. 
So long as the Service is provincial. carrying pen- 
sion and ensuring supervision ‘and direction by 
professional officers who understand the work and 
ecnditions, the men are contented and work well. 
Any attempt to change the conditions of service 
leads to great unrest and uncertainty, reacts 
unfavourably on the recruitment of students. the 
training at the College, and is prejudicial to the 
interests of Government and of the public. 

69248. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—Rates of pay. 
—The salaries of the different branches of the 
Service may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

(a) Army officers in Civil employ receive their 
army pay plus Civil allowances ranging from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 per mensem according to rank. 

(b) Imperial officers apnointed by the Secretary 
of State commence on Rs. 500: per mensem and 
receive an annual increment of Rs. 40 up to 
Rs. 1,100 when the increments cease. On attaining 
21 years’ service the pay is Rs. 1,200 per mensem: 
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(c) ‘he salary of the aboiished post of Inspector- 
General was Ks. 2,000 per mensem. 

(d) ‘the pay of the Provincial Officers at the Pun- 
jab Veterinary College ranges from Ks. 200 to Hs. 
400 per mensem. One olticer is in receipt of Rs. 625 
per mensem; but this is a special case. Deputy 
Superintendents, when appointed, will probably 
receive Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 per mensem. 

(¢) The assistant teachers at the College draw 
salaries ranging from Ks, 45 to Rs. 200 per mensem. 

(f) Vetermary Inspectors commence on Rs. 45 
per mensem and receive two septennial increments 
of Rs. 25 per mensem to bring their pay up to 
Rs. 125. 

(g) Veterinary Assistants are paid Rs. 30, Rs. 40 
or Ks. 50 per mensem, according to their grades. 
All the above are subject to the ordinary rules 
regarding leave, and all ranks are pensionable. 
The pension of the Inspector-General was £700 
per annum, 

The Provincial Staff employed at the College 
and the Veterinary Assistants have had their 
salaries revised fairly recently. The pay of the 
Imperial Officers and the Inspectors was fixed when 
the cost of the necessaries was considerably less. 
Better conditions are indicated. The abolition of 
the post of Inspector-General has affected the 
prospects of some of the Imperial Officers very 
seriously, and compensation in both pay and 
pension should be given. 

Increase of pay necessary.—The civil allowances of 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Colonels should be in- 
creased, At present there is no increase in the 
Civil allowances after 20 years’ service. 

Military officers.—The pay and pension of military 
officers depend on their rank promotion and not 
on length of service. When the Department was 
formed this fact did not receive sufficient con- 
sideration, and the consequence is that a number 
of officers of very much the same standing were 
recruited and a serious block in promotion has 
resulted. If the present rules are adhered. to, 
it is possible that some officers might never* be 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
however deserving they might be, whilst a more 
fortunately placed officer has been promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel at 17} years’ service. The only 
way to remedy this anomaly is to introduce a time- 
scale as in other Services. Majors should be pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonels at 20 years’ service 
as in the Indian Medical Service. 

Civilian officers.—Civilian Veterinary Officers 
should have their pay increased by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 50 per mensem up to the pay of 
a Lieutenant-Colonel and a senior selected officer 
should receive Rs. 1,800 per mensem. 


Provincial Staff.rIt may be stated that none of 
the provincial staff are satisfied with their present 
rates of pay, and this is a matter which militates 
against obtaining better material for training. 
It is hardly to be expected that men who have 
passed the entrance examination of an Indian 


University will be induced to take a four years’ ’ 


course in scientific training by the pay now offered 
to Veterinary Assistants. 

69249. (V) Conditions of Leave.—It is under- 
stood that improved conditions of leave are 
contemplated for the Civil Service, and these will 
naturally be applied to all officers serving under 
the conditions laid down in the Civil Service 
Regulations. All officers should be allowed fur- 
lough pay at the minimum rate of £500 per annum. 

Furlough reserve.—The question of furlough re- 
serve in each Province is an important one. Since 
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the abolition of the post of Inspector-General no 
adequate arrangements appear to have been made 
to carry out the rules regulating furlough. 
Arrangements for tilling furlough vacancies should 
be made in each Province, an adequate reserve 
being maintained. In the Punjab two reserve 
otticers at least are required in addition to the 
oflicers under training. . 

Study leave.—lmperial officers should be encou- 
raged to avail themselves of post-graduate instruc- 
tion when.on furlough. ‘lhe recent reduction in 
study leave allowances for Military ofticers of the 
Department has caused dissatisfaction. 

69250. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—Military 
officers of 80 years’ service should be entitled to 
a consolidated pension of £700 per annum to bring 
them in line with other Services (Indian Army and 
Indian Medical Service). Civilian othicers should 
be allowed good service persions of Rs. 1,000 per 
anown as granted to other Departments. 


69251. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, etc.—It has been 
shown above that until better prospects are offered 
and the standard of education 1s improved, it 1s not 
possible to give many more higher appointments to 
non-Kuropeans than those offered at present. 

Ags many superior appointments as possible are 
at present held by non-Kuropeans at the Veterinary 
College. ‘The men have been specially selected and 
trained by the European Stati and are quite satis- 
factory as teachers. Deputy Superintendents 
should he capable of carrying out the work of 
Superintendents under the general supervision of 
the latter, who must be European ofticers. 

There should be one Superintendent or Deputy 
Superintendent for each revenue division of five 
or six districts, and eventually, as qualified men 
become available, charge of half the number of 
divisions might be held by Deputy Superintendents 
(non-Europeans). It is recommended that eventu- 
ally, each district should have its own district 
Veterinary Officer, the district being the most con- 
venient administrative unit. 


69252. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—Lhe 
Director of Agriculture—The arrangement under 
which the local head of the Department is a 
Director of Agriculture has hitherto worked fairly 
well, but it is telt that when the Department grows 
stronger 1t would be more satisfactory to select its 
head from among its own members. So long as a 
civilian Director of Agriculture is prepared to 
accept the advice of his veterinary officers and con- 
tent himself with administration only, there is no 
great objection to the present system, but any in- 
terference in professional matters is naturally 
resented. It has been stated that the appointment 
of Director of Agriculture might eventually be 
given to an officer of the Agricultural Department. 
This would not be acceptable to this Department 
even if the appointment of Director of Agriculture 
was made equally open to a veterinary oflicer. 

A Bureau of Agriculture.—It is suggested that a 
Bureau of ae should be formed by the Gov- 
ernment of India in charge of a senior officer of 
the Civil Service and that he should be given the 
assistance of two advisers, one veterinary and one 
agricultural, on an equal footing. These officers 
would practically be the heads of their respective 
Departments and would have the benefit of the 
administrative authority of a member of the 
premier Service. This is a system very generally 
adopted in western countries and is found to work 
satisfactorily on the whole. 


Cotonet Pease and Linurenant-CoLoneL Farmer called and examined. 


69253. (Chairman.) Cotonet Pease said the written 
statement which had been sent to the Committee 
represented the unanimous views of the Veterinary 
Service in the Punjab. Recruitment from the Army 
to the Veterinary Service had ceased in 1901, but 
there were still ten military officers remaining in 
the Department. : 
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69254. He did not think the present method 
of selection could be improved. In _ selecting 
candidates the Secretary of State took the 
advice of Sir John M‘Fadyean, the Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College in London, and 
he also had the assistance of a retired member 
of the Civil Veterinary Department, Colonel 
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Queripel, so that in practice, Indian experience 
was represented on the Selection Committee. 
The work of the Veterinary Department at the 
present time was almost entirely devoted to 
cattle. He thought all candidates for the Im- 
perial branch of the Service should have a 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and take a post-graduate course in one 
of the’ branches of veterinary science. He did 
not think insistence on those qualifications would 
in any way unduly limit the area of selection. 
The average age of recruits was 27, which he 
thought rather old, but it had been impossible to 
obtain men who had been through a post-graduate 
course at a younger age. ‘There was no precise 
age-limit, but he thought it would be better from 
the point of view of the service that a man should 
come out younger; he would fall into the ways of 
the country more quickly and learn more easily. 

69255. With regard to the comparative merits 
of a system for the direct recruitment of Indians 
and of a system for the promotion of Indians 
from the subordinate ranks, witness said it was 
very difficult to give am answer in the case of the 
Veterinary Department. Veterinary education 
in India was started in 18682 by the Miltary 
Department, who found a lack of men who could 
assist veterinary officers in minor operations. 
Those men were supposed to work in the Army 
Remount Department, and also in the native 
cavalry regiments, and they dealt largely with 
horse veterinary work. Men were selected who 
had some knowledge of animals and how to handle 
them. They went through a very short and 
elementary course of training at a veterinary 
college in the Punjab. This went on until 1886, 
when the Department thought it was not obtain- 
ing good enough men and suggested that the 
course should be somewhat improved. After con- 
sideration, the Military Department decided that 
they did not want any better men and would 
not improve the course, because they said that 
the men who were being taken into the Service 
were not qualified to go through any severer course 
of training. Nothing was done to improve 
veterinary education until the time of the confer- 
ence to which reference had been made in the 
written statement. Then a three years’ course 
was inaugurated, and certain subjects were added 
to the curriculum. 

69256. It was found at the present time that 
this course was not suticient for the requirements 
of the Department, and a course lasting as 
long as the English course had been sug- 
gested, which it was thought would provide the 
Department with Indians who would be capable 
of becoming Deputy Superintendents. Such 
Deputy Superintendents would be placed either in 
teaching institutions as teachers, or in charge of 
districts under the general supervision of English 
superintendents. So far the Department had not 
produced any Indians who were capable of taking 
independent charge. There were certain selected 
men in the Department who had been doing the 
work ofa European in so far as teaching was con- 
cerned, under supervision, and they had worked 
exceedingly well. It was hoped that in the future 
Deputy Superintendents would be able to take 
charge of divisions. At the present time there 
were three such Deputy Superintendents sanc- 
tioned for districts in the Punjab, and there were 
three in the Punjab Veterinary College. Men in 
the rank and file would be eligible for promotion 
to the post of Deputy Superintendent. The best 
men would be selected, sent to the Punjab College 
to take a post-graduate course, and if they passed 
the examination which would be held at the end of 
the course, they. would be given the appointment. 
From the present time, therefore, there would be 
two methods of recruitment. There would be 
officers entering direct after a post-graduate 
course and promoted officers coming up from the 
subordinate ranks. It would be very difficult 
to suggest any fixed proportion of these officers as 
the Civil Veterinary Department was a growing 
concern. It was of recent origin, and in many 


of the Provinces‘there was only one Superinten- 
dent. He thought the pioneer work should fall 
on the men recruited in England, but he thought 
when the Department as a whole arrived at the 
stage at which it was in the Punjab, it could 
look to the indigenous material to supply some 
of its wants. His Department had suggested for 
the Punjab that there should be one Provincial 
Superintendent in charge of each revenue division 
—which consisted of five or six districts, and that 
half of the divisions should be held eventually 
by English trained men, and half by Indian trained 
men. The Indian trained men would occupy a 
somewhat different status and position from that 
of the Kuropean trained men, but it was difficult 
to give any opinion as to how the experiment 
would succeed. He did not apprehend that as the 
Indian officer's responsibility increased the same 
difficulties and the same grievances would be 
encountered as had been found in other Services, 
but he could give no reason for his opinion on 
this point, 

69257. At present there were five Veterinary 
Colleges, one in the Punjab, one in Bombay, one in 
Bengal, one in Madras, and one in Burma. There 
was a very excellent supply of candidates for the 
vernacular colleges and a very fair supply for the 
English colleges. The vernacular colleges had not 
sufiicient room to accommodate the number of men 
wishing to join. Very nearly all the students 
from the colleges obtained Government appoint- 
ments. ‘hose who did not do so went to toreign 
countries, or to Native States. He would like to 
seethe educational standard for entry to the 
Punjab. College improved a little, provided there 
was a four years’ course, but he would not insist 
On raising it very much. He should like the 
period of training to be lengthened. A loophole 
should be left for men who had not the necessary 
educational qualifications, but who were suited to 
the work. Many of the men in the Service were 
agriculturists who had not had opportunities of 
acquiring an education. There were Government 
sciolarships for college students. He could not 
tell how many scholarships there were in the 
Punjab, but they were sufficient for all Civilian 
students. A certain number of Indians have the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S; he. could not say the 
exact number, He did not think the possession of 
a diploma would be fair evidence of fitness for the 
Imperial Service. The test was a high one, but 
he thought men who were coming out to India 
should be selected. He did not think there would 
be any great objection to the Government pro- 
viding facilities to enable some educated Indians 
to go to England with a view of obtaining the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S., but it would give rise 
to some dissatisfaction in the Department unless 
these men were selected from the rank and file. 

69258. If Indians had to be given the opportunity 
of entering the Imperial Service of the Veterinary 
Department, he thought the most effective course 
would be to select them from the Provincial Service 
rather than to adopt a method of direct recruit- 
ment. Although the possession of a diploma was 
evidence that a man had been through a very 
considerable course, he thought there was a con- 
siderable difference between a man’s ability in 
college and at work. The colleges gave very 
little practical experience of a technical nature, 
and this applied especially to an English college, 
where it was hardly possible to acquire any know- 
ledge of Indian conditions. At the present time 
the Indian college was very much behind the 
English college owing to the shortness of the 
course. For instance, in physiology, an Indian 
college had no time to give a laboratory course, 
and in pathology a student could not do histology 
and practical microscopical work. The Indian 
colleges had sufficient staff, but not sufficient time. 
The subjects were now so numerous in the final 
years’ examinations, that no teacher got students 
for more than an hour a day, and that left no mar- 
gin of time for practical work. Such a state of 
things should be rectified by extending the training 
to four years, but even so he was afraid the Indian 
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‘colleges had not the equipment or the general 
machinery to be able to give as good an education 
as the Royal College gave in England, unless the 
services of special teachers were secured. 

69259. He did not see any very great objection to 
officers engaging in private practice, but the idea 
oi Government was that it would be as well to 
prevent officers from doing so, from a fear that 
possibly in a very large town, where a very lucra- 
tive private practice could be obtained, they might 
devote more of their time to their own private prac- 
tice than to Government work. The demand for 
the revival of the post of Inspector General was 
put forward on the ground that such a post was 
required in the interests of the Service, and also 
because it would afford means of improving the 
prospects of officers in the Department. In the 
first place, there was no one to give advice and 
assistance to Veterinary Officers in Provincial 
appointments. They were not represented in any 
way. When a discussion arose with regard to 
veterinary matters, there was no one to advise the 
Government of India. The work of Veterinary 
Officers was not understood by the people who 
were supposed to supervise it. Under the present 
system there was no one to judge whether a man 
was doing good work or bad work, and the bad 
man had just as much chance as the good man. 
Again, there were certain posts for which men 
had to be selected, and some opinion had to be 
formed as to their qualifications, and there were 
no means at present of that being done. The ure- 
sent method of selection was unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of the Military Officers inthe 
Department who urged that there was no one to 
say when they deserved promotion, and 80 on. 
His colleagues did not agree that the discretion 
in matters of promotion lay with the Director of 
Agriculture. Veterinary Officers claimed that it 
was impossible for a layman to take up such a 
position, The main reason why it was desired to 
see a revival of the post of Inspector-General was 
in order that he might make seleetions for promo- 
tion, and co-ordinate the work of the Department. 
He admitted that the latter was administrative 
work, but he did not think that an officer without 
technical qualifications could undertake such work. 
For instance, if the Veterinary Department 
desired to make an enquiry into some disease in 
India, there were no methods by which it could 
do so. It could not arrange what was to be done 
or what material was to be collected. The 
imstructions for such work would come from the 
Adviser of Agriculture, but there ought to. be 
somebody to advise him. 

69260. He was opposed to the idea of organising 
the Service on a Provincial basis. He thought it 
was far too small. Officers had entered the 
Service on the understanding that if desirable 
appointments fell vacant in other Provinces, suit- 
able officers would be transferred to those appoint- 
ments. That had, so far, not been done, with the 
result that a great deal ‘of dissatisfaction had 
arisen. Junior officers had been given desirable 
posts by Provincial Governments over the heads 
of fully qualified senior officers from other 
Provinces. He knew of at least two instances of 
that nature which had caused a great deal of 
heart-burning in the Service. 

69261. At the present time the Department in 
the Punjab was sufficiently staffed and had an 
adequate leave reserve. 

69262. Cattle breeding and horse breeding was 
supposed to be under the control of the Veterinary 
Department, hut he believed the Agricultural 
Department undertook certain experiments with 
toilch cattle. In the course of their ordinary 
work in regard to stock, Veterinary Officers were 
very seldom brought into contact with Agricultural 
Officers, as very few of the latter are working 
in the districts. 

69263. The complaint that the maximum salary 
of Civil Officers in the Department was reached 
after 16 years’ service could be met by lowering 
the minimum salary of Rs. 400 by increasing the 
maximum, and by slightly lowering the annual 
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increment, but he did not think if such a scheme 
were adopted a sufficient number of recruits would 
come forward. ‘The present position was that the 
Civil Veterinary Department, which formerly was 
one of the most popular Departments amongst 
graduates in England, had now become one of the 
least popular. A Departmental Committee had 
been appointed in England to consider the ques- 
tion of veterinary training, and evidence had been 
given to the effect that ‘‘the best men now 
qualifying at home preferred going into the Army 
Veterinary Corps to going into the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department.” Owing to the abolition 
of the Inspector General and to the lack of any 
prospects after 15 years’ service the impression 
had got abroad that the Service was not worth the 
attention of good men. Many of the best men 
who came out to the Service seven or eight years 
ago had resigned and had obtained better appoint- 
ments in other countries. The salary offered in 
the first place seemed very good to a man who did 
not know anything about India, but after he 
arrived in India, he found that in 15 years he 
came to the end of his prospects, and that he 
had to serve 30 years before obtaining a pension. 
He desired to see the salary raised after 15 years’ 
service, his contention being that the civilians in 
the Department were doing the same work as 
men who came from the Army, and had in fact in 
some instances longer training. He laid stress on 
the importance, in the interests of the Service, of 
an advance in pay, because unless such an increase 
was granted good recruits would not be obtained, 
and, if.they were obtained, they would not remain 
in the Service. 

69264. The pay of Deputy Superintendents varied 
in different Pee possibly because the cost 
of living varied in different parts of India. His 
opinion was that Deputy Superintendents should 
start from Rs. 250, rising by annual increments of 
Rs. 25 up to Rs. 500. 

69265. Under present conditions officers did fail 
sometimes to obtain the leave and furlough due to 
them, One officer had been refused leave twice, 
not so much because the leave reserve was inade- 
quate as because there was no one to see that the 
regulations regarding furlough were carried out. 
With regard to the suggestion which had been 
put forward by certain witnesses, that the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture should be appointed from within 
the Department, and should not be an Indian 
Civil Service Officer, the witness said that the 
Veterinary Department would rather have an 
unbiassed head. There was such a thing as De- 
partmental jealousy, and Veterinary officers feared 
that if they were placed under the head of another 
Department, which was junior to the Veterinary 
Department, they would have a bad time. His 
objection applied both to Provincial Directors of 
Agriculture and to the Agricuitural Adviser to 
the Government of India. 

69266. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He objected to being 
placed under the Agricultural Adviser because such 
an officer would not be in a position to know 
what were the interests and desires of the Service. 
The Veterinary Department would not regard 
him as competent to represent to the Government 
of India what were the real interests and wants of 
the Department. If veterinary officers were not 
placed under a member of their own Department 
they would prefer to be placed under a Civilian. 
At the present time there was nobody who could 
voice their claims or their interests to the Govern- 
ment of India, and to whom the authorities of 
the Department in the Punjab could appeal. 

69267. Of the Indian Colleges two were vernacu- 
lar, one in Burma and one in the Punjab, the rest 
were English. Such colleges were very much 
behind the Royal Veterinary College as regards 
staff, but not in regard to equipment. He 
thought the Punjab Veterinary College was as 
well equipped as any other. The present pro- 
fessorial staff was satisfactory for the four years’ 
course, but if it was proposed to establish a 
degree of a standard equal to that obtained in 
England, then better qualified specialists would! 
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have to be secured. This inadequacy of resources 
was far greater in other parts of India than in the 
Punjab, where the organisation was much more 
advanced than it was elsewhere. 

69268. (Afr. Mudge.) The Veterinary Department 
and the Agricultural Department were, in his 
opinion, of equal importance to the industrial 
development ot India. If a veterinary oflicer were 
promoted to be the head of both Departments he 
would be absolutely disqualified to advise the 
Government with reference to agriculture, unless 
he happened to have had Agricultural experience. 
His Department did not ask to be put in charge 
of agriculture. The suggestion was that there 
should be a Civilian Minister for agriculture, who 
would have under him an Agricultural Adviser and 
a Veterinary Adviser. He did not set much store 
by the diploma obtained after four years’ study, 
because it was of little value without practical 
experience. 

69269. (Mr. Sly.) It was the case at present that 
in matters of importance the Director of Agricul- 
ture consulted not only the senior officer of the 
Veterinary Department, but also all other Veterin- 
ary Officers ; but in so doing he only got confused, 

69270. With regard to the Provincial Service, 
Deputy Superintendents were recruited by promo- 
tion trom the lower grade in the Service after 
having undergone a special post-graduate course 
at the Veterinary College. None of them were 
recruited direct to the Department. He preferred 
a scheme under which Deputy Superintendents 
should be recruited by promotion from the subor- 
dinate Veterinary Department, rather than) by 
direct recruitment. At present in the Punjab, 
recruitment was made to very low grades. ‘J/nat 
was one of the chief difficulties which had to. be 
dealt with. ‘The pay of Veterinary graduates on 
tirst entry was realiy no better than that of a 
coolie—Rs. 30 a month. In the past it had been 
possible, on account of the cadre having to be 
tilled up, to recruit men direct to the first, or 
second grade, but the prospects to the Veterinary 
graduate in future were that after three years 
hard work he would get an appointment worth 
Ks. 30 a month. He thought it the salary was 
raised to Rs. 50, ollicers would be obtained of 
sufficient ability to fill the post of Deputy Superin- 
tendent. He thought a scheme for entering direct 
recruits on a scale of salary comparable with that of 
the Provincial Service in other Departments would 
cause dissatisfaction to the rank and file of the 
Service. An Inspector who had proved himself 
a satisfactory officer, would not like to see a man 
who had been sent home at the expense vf 
Government brought in cver his head. No doubt 
the solution of that difficulty in other Departments 
had been found in setting aside a certain number 
of appointments to be filled by the promotion of 
exceptional subordinates, but in the Punjab 
Veterinary Service there were so few appointments 
that he did not think it would be possible to apply 
the same remedy. ; 

69271. He did not think, taking into account the 
very limited demand for graduates in the Veterin- 
ary Department, that there would be any justifica- 
tion for suggesting to the Government of India the 
institution of an Imperial College in India for the 
training of Indians to become members of the 
Imperial Service of the Veterinary Department ; 
the expense would be too great. He thought it 
would be cheaper to send men to England for 


training. He agreed, however, that in a first class 
Veterinary institution in, India, and amid his own 
surroundings, a Veterinary Officer could be taught 
better, and on a higher standard than he could in 
England. He thought English surroundings were 
to be avoided. 

69272. edi He was assuming the institu- 
tion of an entirely new college, and not the 
utilisation of material already available in India. 

69273, (Mr. Sly.) He thought the allowances 
granted to Principals of Colleges were necessary 
and justifiable. He did not know of any other 
Province where the Principal of an institution did 
not get more than his Professors. 

69274. With regard to the claim put forward by 
certain Provincial Officers that they should be 
permitted to retire at 25 years’ service instead of 
30 years, he thought the latter period was far too 
long to ask a man to serve for a pension. The 
pension question was creating a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. ; 

69275. (Mfr. Gokhale.) The three members of the 
Provincial Service who had signed the written 
statement had done so in their personal capacity. 
All the 175 members of the Provincial Service had 
not been consulted, and therefore the statement 
could not be taken to represent the views of the 
entire Service, Imperial and Provincial. 

69276. The Provincial Officers at the Punjab 
Veterinary College, whose present rate of salary 
ranged from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 per mensem had 
entered the Service 25 years ago on Rs. 15 per 
mensem, and had risen to the rank of professor. 
The assistant teachers in the college, whose 
present pay was from Rs. 45 to Rs. 200 per 
mensem had begun on Rs. 30. 

69277. He reiterated his opinion that there was 
no demand at the present time for an Imperial 
College in India, although it had been the ideal of 
many officers that in the course of time the 
Veterinary Department would be sufficiently 
developed to allow of such an institution being 
inaugurated. Until that time arrived, he agreed 
it would be an advantage to send selected Indian 
graduates to England from the different colleges, 
and if they qualified then recruit them into the 
Imperial Service, hut he did not recommend the 
adoption of any such scheme. If some of the best 
graduates of the colleges were selected to be sent 
to England with scholarships, he did not think 
any objection could be raised by the rank and file 
of his Department. 

69278. (Chairman.) The fact that the allowances 
for study leave of the Imperial Officers had been 
recently reduced from Rs. 8 to Rs. 6 a day had 
had a discouraging effect. He would recommend 
that study leave to Europe should be given to 
Provincial Deputy Superintendents, provided they 
did not go to Camden Town,: but were sent to 
some place, such as a University, where they would 
be looked after. But personally he was of opinion 
that such men would obtain more benefit from 
the post-graduate course which was going to be 
started in India. 

69279. CotoneL Farrer said it was suggested 
that the salary for Veterinary assistants on joining 
the Service should be Rs. 50, Rs. 65 and Rs. 80 
instead of the present rates of Rs. 30, Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 50. He thought these rates were urgently 
required and would in fact be adequate to induce 
better men to enter the Coilege. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Magor A. SMITH, Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 


69280. (I) Method of Recruitment.—The present 
method is considered satisfactory. 

69281. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
~—It is suggested that all officers on arrival in India 
should be considered as under training for at least 
two years, more especially as during this period 
he is required to pass his vernacular tests, and 
would allot their periods of duty somewhat as 
follows :— 

(a) Nine months attached to a college; 


(b) Three months at the Muktesar laboratory; . 


and 

(c) One year touring in the district under a 
Superintendent. 

Yhe probationary period might remain as at 
present, 

69282. (III) Conditions of Service.—The abolish- 
ment of the post of Inspector-General has 
materially changed the conditions of service.and 
prospects. In addition to the loss of an appoint- 
ment carrying extra pay and pension, it deprives 
the Department of an officer to whom the other 
officers of the Department could appeal for profes- 
sional advice and assistance. 

69283, (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The civilian 
officers of the Department attaining their maxi- 
mum salary at 16 years’ service (with the exception 
of a rise of Rs. 100 at 20 years) is unsatisfactory. 
An improvement of salary between the 16th and 
30th years of service might, with advantage, be 
considered. 

69284. (V) Conditions of Leave.—Unsatisfactory, 
for the reason that sufficient provision is not made 
for leave reserve officers. 

69285. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—As men- 
tioned in paragraph 69282 the loss of the special 
pension attached to the abolished post of Inspector- 
General detracts from the conditions under which 
we were induced to join the Department. 

It is considered that officers of the Department 
should become entitled to the special pension of 
an extra Rs. 1,000 per annum for long or meri- 
torious service. 

69286. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial.—_I am not aware of any 


limitation to the employment of non-Europeans in 
the Department. 

The existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial is satisfactory. 

69287. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services are satis- 
factory. 

69288. (IX) Any other points.—The Department, 
since the post of Inspector-General has been 
abolished, is working at a great disadvantage. It 
is considered that a professional head is most 
necessary in a country like India. ; 

The Department is very much undermanned in 
Bengal, perhaps more so than in any other Pro- 
vince in India. There is urgent need for a second 
Imperial officer at the Bengal Veterinary College. 
Other colleges doing similar work in India, have 
at least two and at the Punjab Veterinary College 
five Imperial officers are sanctioned. 

To bring the Bengali students up to an efficient 
standard in the veterinary profession, they require 
a considerable amount of personal attention from 
the European staff. With only one officer, as at 
present, who, in addition to his duties as Principal, 
is also Superintendent of Glanders and Farcy 
operations in Calcutta and its suburbs, it is impos- 
sible for him to give necessary time and personal 
attention to the students. 

Again, there is a well-equipped laboratory at the 
College which requires a specially trained European 
officer whose time would be well occupied in routine 
diagnostic work, research work, teaching bacterio- 
logy and serum therapy in connection with con- 
tagious diseases and in conducting the post- 
graduate classes, 

In Bengal a second officer could well be employed 
in the districts. It is most difficult for one man to 
efficiently supervise his staff distributed over such 
a large area. His time is so taken up with routine 
work that little time is left to personally attend 
outbreaks of infectious diseases, to investigate the 
numerous diseases which at present are little under- 
stood, or give attention to the important subject 
of the improvement of cattle. 

The Province of Bengal could very advantageously 
employ a second permanent Superintendent, with 
a third temporary junior or temporary officer who 
could be called on to officiate when either of the 
first named were either ill or on leave. 


Mason A. Situ called and examined. 


69989, (Chairman.) The witness had occupied his 
present position for two years and he had been 
21 years in the Service. 

69290. The best means of recruiting Indians to 
the Imperial Service of the Veterinary Department 
would be by direct recruitment with an English 
qualification. : 

69291. There were no Indians in the service at 
the present time who held the English qualification 
of R.C.V.8. There had been one, who had died. 

69292, He would also agree to Provincial Officers 
of exceptional merit being promoted to the Im- 
perial Service. 

69293. Since the post of Inspector-General had 
been abolished, the Veterinary Department had 
been working at a great disadvantage. In the 
first place, without any direct representation to 
the Government of India, it was vexy difficult for 


anyone in Bengal to ascertain what work was 
being done in other Provinces. Then, if an officer 
wanted leave, it was very hard for him to obtain 
anyone to officiate in his place. The greatest ob- 
jection to not having an officer of the rank of 
Inspector-General was that no two Provinces in 
India were working on the same lines. The subor- 
dinate officers were paid differently, their work 
was not co-ordinated ; they were either under the 
Local Government or under district boards and 
municipalities, and the system in every Province 
was different. 

69294. The post of Inspector-General had been 
abolished two years ago. The unsatisfactory con- 
ditions he had just described did to some extent 
obtain even during the period in which there was 
an Inspector-General, but there were signs of im- 
provement and all Provinces were being brought 
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into line. As soon, however, as the post was 
abolished, every Province was left to its own 
account, and progress became very difficult. 

69295. At present the witness communicated with 
the Director of Agriculture in Bengal, and any 
communication to him went through him to the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 
The objection to that procedure was simply chat 
it had no value, as the adviser was incapable of 
giving advice to the service on any point. The 
service was suffering from the absence of an 
expert official adviser. 

69296. He did not think a Commissioner of Rural 
Development if appointed would be of any value 
outside the Province, but in the Province he 
would be of great assistance. The service would 
gain much more help from him than was possible 
under the present arrangement, as he would be 
a stronger representative with the Local Govern- 
ment than the present Director of Agriculture ; 
but he could not see how such an officer was 
going to replace the Inspector-General of Veteri- 
nary Services. 

69297. The veterinary staff in Bengal was under- 
manned for the outdoor work. It was very diffi- 
cult for an officer efficiently to supervise a staff 
distributed over so large an area. A man’s time 
was taken up with routine work and little time 
was left for him to attend to outbreaks of in- 
fectious diseases. He did not admit that that 
suggested the desirability of increasing the staff 
for routine work, rather than the desirability of 
increasing the Imperial staff. Bengal required at 
least two Imperial Officers; in fact three .cculd 
be well employed, especially as each Province 
would have to keep up a leave reserve, for which 
at present no provision was made. For instance, 
only the previous day he had had a communiea- 
tion from one end of the Province to say that 
glanders had broken out, and he had had another 
communication from the other end saying that 
there was an outbreak of hemorrhagic septicemia 
of a virulent form. : 

69298. The outbreak of disease entailed» much 
work of a routine character, but at the same time 
it was essential that an Imperial officer should zet 
to the spot as soon as he could. In outbreaks of 
glanders, an animal was never allowed to be -dos- 
troyed without the sanction of an Imperial Officer, 
as compensation had to be given by Government. 
There were no reliable Provincial Officers in the 
Department who could undertake the work, 
because there was no one higher than an In- 
spector in the Province. 

69299. With regard to leave, the witness was 
doing the work of two men at present. An extra 
officer was required as a leave reserve. The 
whole Department had been undermanned for 
some years, especially in regard to routine work. 

69300. He suggested an improvement of salary 
between the 16th and 30th year of service. After 
the 16th year there should be a rise of Rs. 200 at 
intervals of four or five years. 

69301 (Mfr. Madge.) One of the first difficulties in 
the way of raising the standard of training for 
the veterinary profession in India would be ex- 
pense. There would have to be a separate college, 
a separate staff of English teachers, and there 
would have to be insistence on a certain standard 
of general education before students were ad- 
mitted. Students would have also to be given 
some guarantee of future prospects. If those diffi- 
culties could be overcome, and if Government 
would guarantee recruitment to the Imperial Ser- 
vice, he saw no paramount obstacle. It woul] 
take some years before competent men were 
turned out. Again, the expense of such a system 
as compared with the present scheme of sending 
specially selected men to Europe to qualify would 
be very large. 
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69302. There were certain conditions so peculiar 
to India as to give an advantage to the locally 
trained man, provided a higher standard of train- 
ing was possible. 

69303. There was nothing to prevent any sugges- 
tions made provincially being communicated 
through the Secretariat to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and being carried out in that way, if only 
there was someone at the head who could receive 
the communication, and intelligently interpret it 
from a professional point of view. He did not 
agree with the opinion that what was required by 
the head of a Department was statesmanship and 
not professional knowledge. : 

69304. It was possible to train subordinates so 
as to make them qualified for the time being to 
meet and report on crises as they arose in differ- 
ent parts; but it would be better for the subordi- 
nate, for the owners of the cattle and for Govern- 
ment, if the Imperial officer himself was able to 
go and advise on the spot. 

69305. (Mr. Fisher.) There were about 90 students 
in the Bengal Veterinary College, most of whom 
were Hindus and non-agriculturists. Their object 
was to enter the Government Service. The course 
was three years. A four years’ course was not 
necessary, but he would suggest a five years’ 
course for the superior grades. There was a 
decline in the number of students wishing to enter 
the college. He attributed that to bad prospects. 
The posts offered were insufficiently paid, and 
other departments paid their subordinates better. 
He had often admitted 50 students at the be- 
ginning of a session, and at the end of two months 
had-lost 20. Practically no test was exacted for 
admission. The college was not in a position to 
do so. He would favour an entrance test, such 
as the matriculation examination. Students under- 
going their course of training at the Veterinary 

ollege were usefully employed. 

69306. (Mr. Sly.) There were signs in India of the 
Nise of the independent veterinary practitioner. 
He knew of six successful Indian private practi- 
tioners, all of whom came from the Punjab Col- 
lege. They were not students who had failed to 
secure Government appointments; they simply 
preferred private practice. There was not much 
scope for private practice in Bengal. 

69307. The proposal that the Directorship of 
Agriculture should be filled from the ranks of the 
Agricultural Service would be very unpopular with 
the Veterinary Department. He would much pre- 
fer a system under which the Veterinary Service 
would have direct representation with the Revenue 
Member as in Madras. 

69308. It would be a suitable system of manage- 
ment in Provinces like the Punjab, where there 
were several veterinary officers, for the senior 
veterinary officer not only to hold charge of his 
own particular circle, but also to be an adviser to 
Government. 

69309. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He agreed that in- 
formation as to what was being done in other 
Provinces might still be obtainable through ordi- 
nary official channels, but when it arrived it would 
not be of much value, as six months would probably 
elapse between the time of writing and reply. 
If there was an Inspector-General, he might wire 
to him and ask him what to do under certain 
circumstances, and he would get a reply at once. 
What he meant was that the service, by the 
abolition of the post of Director, had lost the 
brains of a man who knew the conditions of the 
service, and who was able to advise as to whether 
they were working on the right lines in one 
Province or not. The service wanted a man who 
was able to travel from one Province to another, 
and see the conditions of work and diseases as 
they existed in the various Provinces. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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i. H. Brann, Esq., Assistant Principal, Bengal Veterinary College. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 


69310. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—The Pro- 
vincial Veterinary Department at present con- 
sists of:—(1) Deputy Superintendents, who are 
gazetted, and (2) Inspectors, who are non-gazetted, 
officers. These officers are recruited from gradu- 
ates of the Bengal and other Indian Veterinary 
Colleges either directly or by promotion.from the 
Subordinate Service. 

I am of opinion that appointment to the Pro- 
vincial Service should be as a rule direct; a small 
proportion of appointments, not exceeding 10 per 
cent, of the total, may be filled by promotion of 
specially capable and deserving men from the Sub- 
ordinate Service. The Provincial Service should 
consist of Inspectors and Deputy Superintendents ; 
Inspectors recruited under this system should be 
gazetted after five years of approved service. 
Candidates for the Provincial Service should have 
passed at least the Matriculation examination ; 
this standard should be raised as soon as practic- 
able to the I.A. or I.Sc. examination in the case 
of Indians, or the Matriculation or an equivalent 
examination in the case of Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians. Appointment to the Deputy Superin- 
tendent grade may be made direct in the case of 
exceptionally capable or qualified graduates, Pro- 
motion from the Inspector to the Deputy Superin- 
terndent grade should be by selection, with due re- 
gard to seniority. 


69311. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—Candidates would first go through the ordinary 
college course, and on passing their final examina- 
tion would go through a post-graduate ‘course 
of at least one year under a specially qualified 
and experienced officer appointed as post-graduate 
Professor. On completion of this course, they 
would again appear before the Examining Board 
to pass in selected subjects. They would then 
be appointed as Inspectors or, in special cases, 
Deputy Superintendents. In the former case 
they should be on probation and under training 
in their actual duties for one year, receiving the 
minimum pay of the grade; in the latter they 
should be on probation for two years, one of which 
should be under training, receiving Rs. 150 per men- 
sem, after which they may be confirmed in the 
lowest grade of Deputy Superintendent, or placed 
in the Inspector grade (if found unsuitable). The 
piospect of direct appointment to the Deputy 
Superintendent grade would tend to attract a still 
better class of candidates. Officers promoted from 
the Subordinate Service should go through the one 
year post-graduate course and subsequent exami- 
nation, 

In the course of a few years, as these higher 
trained men become available, a number of higher 
posts may be thrown open to the Provincial Ser- 
vice, at two-thirds the salary of the Imperial Ser- 
vice, especially as the establishment of a School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta will enable them to 
go through as high a course of post-graduate 
scientific training, as will be obtainable anywhere. 
That well-trained graduates can be turned out from 
Indian colleges is shown by the remarks of Pro- 
fessor Steel and Colonel Raymond. 

Professor Steel was Principal of the Bombay 
Veterinary College, before which he was Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the Royal Veterinary College, London. 
So he had considerable knowledge of both English 
and Indian students. Moreover, he was one of the 
most eminent Veterinary Surgeons of his time. In 
his annual report of the Bombay Veterinary College 
for the year 1887-88 he says:—‘‘I am in hopes that 
the average amount of knowledge conveyed to our 
students before they become practitioners will 
equal that given in British schools, but differ some- 
what in adaptation to Indian practical needs. 
Doubtless our best men will not equal the best 
European graduates, but they will not fall far 
short, and the discrepancy will disappear with time 
and the further development of the college.”’ 

Colone] Raymond, who was Principal of the 
Bengal Veterinary College for over 15 years, at the 


meeting of the Veterinary Board, in 1908, stated 
that the standard had been raised in Bengal to 
such a point, that in bacteriology, pathology and 
chemistry it was below the standard of any English 
ccllege, but as regards cattle diseases, surgery and 
infectious diseases and other things likely to be of 
use in this country he ventured to say that the 
standard was as high as any college anywhere. 

As the Provincial Service will, to an extent, be 
recruited from the Subordinate Service, and as 
candidates who fail to qualify for the higher ser- 
vice will have to fall back on the Subordinate Ser- 
vice, the pay and prospects of the latter should 
be improved. I would suggest that the starting 
pay should be Rs. 50, rising by annual increment 
of Rs. 2-8 to 100 (in 20 years), and after 25 years of 
apprised service the pay should be raised to 

s 120. 


69312. (III) Conditions of Service.—The Deputy 
Superintendents of the Provincial Service are 
uncovenanted gazetted officers recruited in India, 
and liable to be transferred from the college 
to the department and vice versé. The Inspectors 
are non-gazetted Provincial Officers recruited in 
India, and are also liable to be transferred from 
the college to the department and vice versd. The 
conditions of the Service are regulated by the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

69313. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—At present 
there are three grades of Deputy Superintendents, 
as under :— 


lst grade Rs. 250-—15—400 
and ,, aa Rs. 200—10-—250 
he = Rs. 150—10—200 


The number of officers in the Deputy Superinten- 
dent grade being small, they have to wait a long 
time before they can expect, by casualties or retire- 
ment, promotion to the next higher grade, and thus 
have to draw the maximum pay of their present 
giade for an indefinite period; the pay and pros- 
pects. of the sister Provincial Services in Bengal, 
such as_ Executive, Judicial, Educational and 
Public Works, are much better than those of the 
Provincial Veterinary Service. Moreover, in the 
case of the former, certain appointments ordinarily 
keld by Imperial officers are open to the Provincial 
Services. I would suggest that the minimum and 
the maximum pay of the Deputy Superintendent 
grade should be raised, and a system of progres- 
sive pay, which would result in an equitable flow 
of promotion instead of leaving this to chance, be 
introduced. The Deputy Superintendents should 
get from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 by an annual increment 
of Rs. 25 (in ten es 

There are seven grades of Inspectors at present 
as follows :-— 


Ist_ grade .. Rs. 150 
2nd, an 130 
3rd_sy, 115 
4th 7 a vee cee 
sth ,, fem Ae bis 90 
6th ,. tee Aree «de 80 


"th ,, tind ashi, htt 70 
As regards the Inspectors, considering their hard 
and arduous work in the district, and also in con- 
nection with the glanders work in Calcutta and the 
suburbs, I suggest a progressive pay of Rs. 100, 
rising to Rs, 200 by annual increments of Rs. 10 (in 
ten years). 


69314. (V) Conditions of Leave.—Study leave 
should be given on full pay. Privilege leave 
should be allowed to accumulate for six months ; an 
officer should be allowed to take half the furlough 
due to him on full pay, provided he forfeits the re- 
maining half; this would allow poorly-paid officers, 
and those with large families, who cannot afford 
to go on half pay, to take long-leave, which they 
often need but cannot take. Otherwise leave and 
furlough rules should be the same as adopted for 
other Provincial Services. 


69315. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—Full pension 
should be allowed on completing 25 years’ service. 


69316, (VII) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Evropeans and the working 
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of the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial.—(a) No lmitation exists. 

(6) In Bengal there are two Imperial officers ; one 
as Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
and the other as Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College. The rest of the staff belongs to the Pro- 
vincial and the Subordinate Veterinary Services. 
In the Department there are no Deputy Superin- 
tendents at present. In the college there are six 
Deputy Superintendents, the senior being desig- 
nated Assistant Principal and the rest Lecturers. 
The actual teaching staff consists exclusively of 
Provincial Officers. Some of these officers have to 
lecture on subjects and perform duties similar to 
those lectured on and performed in other colleges 
by Imperial Officers. ‘They have discharged their 
duties during the past 15 years with conspicuous 
success, inasmuch as the results and general stan- 
dard of efficiency of this college for that period 
have been the most satisfactory of all colleges. 
This is borne out by the appended remarks of the 
Boards of Examiners and extracts from reports of 
the Inspectors-General, etc. 

As regards the Inspectors, those working in the 
Department are placed in charge of a Division, and 
are responsible for the inspection and proper super- 
vision of the work done at the dispensaries, horse 
and cattle fairs, checking outbreaks of infectious 
diseases, study of different breeds of cattle, etc. 
While those engaged in glanders work are respon- 
sible for the proper inspection of all stables and 
byres in their districts, and for combating out- 
breaks of infective diseases in cattle. There is also 
a Chief Inspector who supervises the work of the 
District Inspectors. 

The Assistant Principalship of the Bombay 

Veterinary College is held by an Impcrial officer, 
but in Bengal by a Provincial officer, where the 
duties have been carried on creditakbly since the 
establishment of this college. I, therefore, suggest 
that the Assistant Principalship should be reserved 
for the Provincial Service on special pay of Rs. 600, 
rising to Rs. 800 by annual increments of Rs. 40. I 
weuld also here cite the case of a former Bengal 
Provincial Officer, Mr. Burke, who has been ap= 
pointed to fill an Imperial post of Professor in the 
Lahore Veterinary College on special pay. On 
appointment to these posts officers may be required 
to undergo a recognised post-graduate course /in 
England or India. 
. 69317. (VIII) Relation of Veterinary Service 
with other Services.—It bears no direct relation 
with other Services, but may be compared with 
other Provincial Services. 

69318.(EX) Any other points.—The pay and pro- 
spects of the Veterinary Provincial Service at pre- 
sent compare unfavourably with other Provincial 
Services; the result is that very few well educated 
and better class men are attracted to it; and the 
veterinary profession, as a profession, is unpopular 
in Bengal for several reasons, religious and other. 
These prejudices are gradually dying, and the im- 
pvt in pay and prospects will materially 

elp in this direction. 

The Secretary of State, in his despatch of the 
28rd January,1903, states:—‘‘ And in this connec- 
tion I would suggest that as the Department is 
mow to be more or less closely confined to agricul- 
tural cattle, the veterinary colleges which are at 
work in India might, in future, be more largely 
drawn upon for suitable officials, and the staff re- 
cruited in Europe kept at the minimum neccessary 
for the purposes of supervision.” In a later 
despatch, in reply to a demand for an additional 
officer on the Imperial cadre, he gives the Govern- 
ment of India to understand that they need no 
such addition. 

From the spirit of the aforesaid despatches it 
follows that indigenous agency should be trained 
for higher posts in preference to foreign enlist- 
ment. Provincial officers, as has been shown, have 
for years been carrying out the duties of higher 
posts satisfactorily; and in future, if specially 
selected men of approved service are appointed 
and undergo a course of post-graduate study, there 
is no reason why they should prone unequal to 
the higher charges that have already been, and 
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may hereafter be, thrown open to their division 
of the Service. The Board of Veterinary Confer- 
ence held at Calcutta in 1908 suggested that suit- 
able veterinary graduates may be sent to go 
through a special course to an Hnglish Veterinary 
College. ‘the same procedure is adopted in the 
Agricultural Department. 

in view of these declarations of the Secretary of 
State, I suggest that, if it is found necessary to 
create any additional appointments of the class at 
present held by officers of the Imperial Service, a 
proportion of such appointments should be added 
to the ‘Provincial Service on a special rate of pay 
of Rs. 600 rising to Rs. 800 by annual increments of 
Rs. 40. This would not only be more economical, 
but would also have the effect of attracting a 
better class of men to join the Provincial Service. 


69319. ANNEXURES TO THE ABOVE, 


1. Extracts from Resolutions on the Annual Reports. 

1911-12,—‘‘ The results of the final examination 
were satisfactory.” 

1909-10.—‘‘ The uniformly satisfactory result from 
year to year reflects great credit on Colonel Ray- 
mond and his staff.” 

1908-09.—‘‘ The high percentage (86.2) of the 
third year students who passed the diploma 
examination testifies to the efficiency of the 
instruction.”’ 

1906-07.—‘‘ The results of the last annual exam- 
ination are highly satisfactory.” 

1904-05.— The results of the examinations are, 
in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, highly 
eveditable to the principal and teaching staff.” 

1903-04.—‘‘ The results of the examinations of the 
three classes were extremely satisfactory, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Director of 
Land Records that they are highly creditable to 
the principal and the teaching staff of the college.”’ 

1902-03.—‘‘ These results reflect the greatest 
eredit on the principal and his staff.” 

1901-02,—‘‘ The results of the examinations at the 
end of the year were creditable both to the 
students and the lecturers.” 

1900-01.—‘‘ The results of the examination were 
creditable to the students and their instructors in 
all three classes, more especially in the Diploma 
examination, in which all the candidates were 
successful.” 

1899-1900.—‘‘ The results of which 
creditable to the Principal and tutors. 

1898-99.---‘‘ The results of the annual examination 
of the institution were most satisfactory.” 


were very 


2. Katracts from Inspector-Gneral’s Administration 
Reports. 

1910-11.—“‘ Taking the percentage of passes, 
Bengal stands first.” 

1909-10.—"‘ This year the Bengal Veterinary 
College takes the lead as regards the percentage 
of graduates passed by the Board of Examiners. 
The results were considered to be very good.” 

1908-09.—‘‘ The results of the year’s work are 
good ; 38 out of 51 students passed the first year’s, 
37 out of 45 the second and 25 out of 29 the final 
year’s test. Taking all things (College) into con- 
sideration, the results of the work done are satis- 
factory.” 

1901-02.—‘‘ The Examining Boards have re- 
ported very favourably the results of the Punjab 
and Bengal Veterinary Colleges.”’ 

1900-01.—‘‘ Bengal again heads the list so far as 
the percentage of passes are concerned.” 

1899-1900.—‘‘ Bengal heads the list, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that in the important subject 
. cugretive surgery the students showed scientific 
skill. 

1898-99.—“‘ The success obtained at the Bengal 
Veterinary College is most satisfactory.” 

1897-98.—‘‘ This school has made most rapid 
strides during the past year.” . 


8. Examiners’ Remarks. 


1911-12.— We consider the i 
Seat results to be satis- 
1910-11.—“ We consider the results to be very 


ep uatactory, reflecting credit on the teaching 
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1909-10.—‘‘ We are glad to be able to report a 
considerable improvement in the standard of edu- 
cation; this is specially marked in the practical 
subjects. We consider the results to be very good.” 

1908-09 and 1907-08.—‘‘ We consider that the 
results are very satisfactory.” 


Mr. E. H. Brann, 


69320, (Chairman.) The witness was Assistant 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College, and 
was a member of the Provincial Veterinary 
Department. 

69321. The salaries in the Provincial Veterinary 
Service in Bengal did not compare favourably with 
other departments. The Inspector grade started 
at Rs. 70, rising to Rs. 150. He suggested it 
should commence at Rs. 100, rising to Rs. 200. 
He also recommended that the Deputy Superin- 
tendents who now received Rs. 150 rising to 
Rs. 400 a month should go from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. 

69322. There were six Deputy Superintendents in 
Bengal, all of whom were employed in the college. 
None were employed out of doors. They were 
graduates of an Indian college. Some had gone 
through a post-graduate course. They were 
specially selected men. None of them had been 
to England. Some of them had to perform 
duties similar to those performed by Imperial 
Officers. For instance, the Assistant Principal of 
the college in Bengal was a Provincial Officer, 
whereas the Assistant Principal in the college at 
Bombay was an Imperial Officer. Yet.-the 
Assistant Principal’s duties in Bengal were heavier 
and more responsible than those of the Assistant 
Principal in Bombay, or the corresponding officer 
in the Punjab (who was also an Imperial Officer), 
inasmuch as in Bengal the Assistant Principal 
was the senior teaching officer, while in Bombay 
and the Punjab the Principal was the senior 
teaching officer. The hospital duties in Bengal 
were heavier, owing to a different system of 
management and to the fact that the Assistant 
Principal was also senior resident officer. The 
witness’s salary started at Rs. 150 rising to 
_ Bs. 400, and Imperial Officers started at Rs. 500, 
rising to Rs. 1,200 in the course of time. He 
sometimes discharged the duties of Principal in 
the absence of the head of the college. During 
the vacation he took charge of the college. 

69393. He suggested that in the course of time, 
as men were trained more highly, more opportu- 
nities should be open to the Provincial Service to 
enter the Imperial Service. 

69824. The best means of recruiting officers to 
the Imperial Service would be by direct appoint- 
ment, but capable provincial officers of experi- 
ence, who had done good work, should have a 
chance of being promoted. He would not at 
present recruit direct to the Imperial Service in 
India; he would insist on a course in England. 
He had not himself been to England. The Pro- 
vincial Officer promoted to the Imperial Service 
should take a post-gradtate course in England. 
Tf a Central Veterinary College was instituted in 
India the course in England might be obviated, 
but the Veterinary Department was so small, and 


1906-07.— The Board is of opinion that the 
above results are very good, and reflect great 
credit on the Principal and teachers.’ 

1904-05.— The Board considers that as a whole 
the students display a very good knowledge of the 
various subjects.” 


called and examined. 


there were so few vacancies that there would be 
very few students available, and a central college 
would not be worth the cost. 

69325. Under his scheme, the men who were 
appointed direct as Inspectors at Rs. 100 a month 
would have been trained in the same classes as 
the men who would enter direct as Deputy Super- 
intendents. He did not anticipate that that would 
lead to any administrative difficulties. A specially 
qualified Deputy Superintendent might be re- 
cruited direct without having to pass through the 
Inspector grade. 

69326. Twenty to twenty-five students took dip- 
lomas every year. The majority of those entered 
the service as veterinary assistants. Of the rest, 
some went to other provinces, or waited for 
appointments, and a few went into private prac- 
tice. Those who did not obtain the diplomas 
went into other departments. There was accom- 
modation at the college for about 160 students. 
Students from other provinces than Bengal were 
taken in, and the majority of them obtained 
appointments in the Service. 

69327. It was reasonable that Europeans coming 
out to India should be paid upon a higher basis of 
salary to the officer recruited in India.‘ If oppor- 
tunities were given to Provincial officers to enter 
the Imperial Service, the promoted officers would 
be satisfied with lower rates of pay than those 
granted to Imperial Officers. 

69328. The ground on which he recommended 
that study leave should be given on full pay was 
that. an officer was going to improve himself in 
order to take up a higher post, and also he 
probably would be a man with a family. 

69329. His reason for pressing that full pension 
should be allowed on the completion of 25 years 
was that in the Veterinary Department an officer’s 
work was continuous; he had to work on holidays 
and Sundays. Further in Technical departments, 
officers had to spend several years in acquiring 
their technical training before they began to serve. 
The average age of recruitment was 23 to 25. In 
asking for a reduction in the period of service, he 
did not consider 53, 54 and 55 too advanced an 
age for an officer to be serving in the department. 

69330. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Poor prospects in 
the subordinate service accounted for the disparity 
between the numbers contemplated and the actual 
number at present in the college. 

69331. He would not press the claim for full pay 
while on study leave if the salaries of the officers 
in the department were increased. 

69332. (Mr. Madge.) If a man failed the first 
time, he was allowed to go up on two or three 
subsequent occasions. There was no strict limit 
laid down. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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At Madras, Monday, 26th January, 1914. 





; PRESENT: 
Tue Ricut Hon. tae LORD ISLINGTON, G.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Chairman). 


Srr VALENTINE CHIROL. 
Water Cutiny Manes, Esq., c.1.E. 


And the following Assistant Commissioner :— 


Frank Grogce Sty, Esq., c.8.1. 
Herpert ALBERT LAURENS Fisner, Esq. 


Lu. E. Buckiey, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Madras. 


R. R. Scorr, Esq. (Joint Secretary). 


D. A. D. Artcuison, Esq., Principal, Madras Veterinary College. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

69333. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—I think the 
present method is probably the best which could 
be adopted, and [ have no suggestions to make. 

69334. (IZ) System of Training and Probation. 
—A newly appointed officer to the Department 
will, as a general rule, be young and inexperienced. 
It is essential that such men, even though they 
possess the most up-to-date professional training, 
should also be trained in the special work they 
will have to do in this country. Thev should 
therefore be posted under experienced officers 
for a period of about two years before thev 
are given independent charge. Unfortunately, a 
shortness of officers in the department has not 
always permitted such a system to be followed. 
and junior men with not more than a few months’ 
experience of India have been posted as “Reliefs” 
to act in independent charge. It is only in’ such 
cases that I consider the present system of training 
falls short of what is desirable. 

The present period of probation might, with 
advantage and justice to junior officers, be reduced 
from five years to three years. Five years is a long 
period of probation to serve if one does not happen 
to be selected for continuation of service. Govern- 
ment work is of an entirely different nature to that 
of a private practitioner. In the first place, an 
officer is debarred, and very unjustly I consider, 
from private practice—even the examination of a 
horse for soundness. After five years’ loss! of 
experience and being out of touch of practice for 
that period, it would be most difficult for any one 
to return to it with much hope of success for several 
years. Three years would seem a more reasonable 
period of probation. 

69335. (III) Conditions of Service.—Since the 
abolition of the appointment of Inspector-General 
of this department on Ist April, 1912, we are a 
department without a single higher paid appoint- 
ment, and we have been deprived of the only 
opportunity we had of earning the enhanced 
pension of Rs. 6,000 per annum. In consideration 
of this admitted hardship, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the Government of India will be willing 
to consider such representations as the officers of 
this department have already submitted in the form 
of memorials. The increase of pay, which I sug- 
gested as best calculated to meet the requirements 
of equity, was that the annual increment of Rs. 40 
should continue unbroken to the close of the 
twenty-fifth year. 

69336. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—Apart from 
any reason mentioned above in connection with 
“ Conditions of Service,’”’ why: the officers of this 
Department should be given an increased scale 
of pay, it has been the experience of myself and 
many other officers that a salary which, before 
we came out to India, we considered liberal, we 
find in reality that it is inadequate to meet the 
requirements of a home in India. By the time an 


officer of this department reaches his maximum 
pay, viz., Rs, 1,200 after 20 years’ service, it is 
reasonable to presume that he has household and 
family expenses. Were all the advantages of 
home education and surroundings available out 
here, there would not be the same ground for 
discontent at the amount of our maximum pay. 
It is necessary, however, to send children home for 
education and home influences, and I think it is 
not expecting too much that one’s maximum pay 
should be sufficient to meet such necessary expen- 
diture. Each year, unfortunately, living becomes 
more expensive in India, and one’s pay more 
inadequate, so that the. necessity for readjustment 
of salaries in this department is strongly justified. 


69337. (V) Conditions of Leave.—Very few 
departmental officers can afford to take more than 
about one-quarter of the leave due to them on 
account of leave being on half-pay. I believe that, 
if'only half of the present amount of leave could 
be earned on full pay instead of the full amount 
on, half-pay, the majority of officers would avail 
themselves of it and would, consequently, remain 
much fitter and more energetic than men who are 
compelled to live for long stretches of time in India 
could possibly do. 


69338. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—My remarks 
on this are necessarily in continuation of those on 
Heading 3. In view of our present inability to 
‘attain to the enhanced pension of Rs. 6,000, which 
was previously within our scope, the amount of 
pension should be increased so as to be equivalent 
to the sum of £500 sterling at 25 years’ service, an 
amount which is considerably less than that for 
which I might have made myself eligible if the 
conditions prevailing at the time of my joining the 
Service had not been altered. 


69339. (VII) Limitations to the employment of 
non-Europeans.—There are no limitations in the 
Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 

Since the abolition of the Inspector-Generalship 
of the department there does not appear to be the 
same necessity for the department remaining Im- 
perial except that it is a very small department, 
and that for the purpose of leave a small relief 
staff is necessary. 

I believe that, if the department were pro- 
vincialised, the local governments would rescind 
the rule that officers of the department are not 
allowed to practice. At present, this rule operates 
in Madras, to the great disadvantage of the public, 
who have to put themselves under an obligation 
to either Mr. Ware or myself if they want the 
opinion of European Veterinary Surgeon. 


69340. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.— Both the 
educational and the executive branches of this 
department come directly under the control of the 
Board of Revenue. 

I consider this arrangement works admirably and 
could not be improved upon. 


Mr. D. A. D. Arrcutson called and examined. 


69341. (Chairman.) The witness had occupied his 
present position since February, 1909. He had 
completed nearly eight years’ veterinary service 
in India, and five and a half years in South Africa. 

69342. He looked forward to the time when the 
Service would be largely staffed by Indians, if the 


proper men were selected, and sent to England for 
training. Before Indians were promoted to the 
Inperial Service they should be sent to England 
with the object of passing through the Royal 
Veterinary College, and of seeing English 
veterinary practice. An English qualification for 
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the superior ranks of the Service was essential. 
He did not consider the veterinary colleges in 
India could educate up to the required standard 
at the present time. The staff in the Madras 
Veterinary College consisted of himself, as Princi- 
al, an’ Assistant Principal, and three Indian 
ecturers. His contention was that under the 
present circumstances the Provincial College fell 
appreciably short of what was essential. 

69343. It would hardly be worth the while of 
Government to go to the enormous expense which 
the institution of a central college in India would 
entail for the sake of filling the higher ranks of 
the Veterinary Departments by direct recruitment 
in India. He did not see where the overflow from 
such a college would be employed. There was no 
private practice, and if the central college was 
going to try to compete with the English colleges, 
special professors would have to be recruited. 
Therefore, both on the score of economy, and_ of 
efficiency, the English training was the best. He 
would let the Indian veterinary colleges develop 
with the advancement of agriculture and scientific 
work, provided the necessity for private practi- 
tioners was established. He had to admit, 
however, that he did not see any likelihood for the 
native practitioner, as Government at present did 
the work free. 

69344. The Department was decidedly under- 
staffed for the purpose of leave and training. He 
suggested that the Imperial Department should be 
increased. He wanted another officer for duty at 
the college. The work of the college had increased 
considerably during the last five or six years, and 
would go on increasing, and he himself could do 
no more work than he was at present doing. 

69345. He suggested as a compensation for. the 
loss of the Inspector-Generalship a considerable 
increase in the general time-scale. Since the 
Imperial horse-breeding was handed over from the 
Civil Veterinary Department to the Remount 
Department there had not been the same necessity, 
as there was formerly, for an Inspector-General. 
With regard to the complaint that the Service was 
suffering from the lack of a technical head, that 
difficulty could be surmounted by the appointment 
of the senior Superintendent as Veterinary Officer 
to the Government of India. 

69346. He recommended that officers should be 
allowed private practice. There was no room for 
an independent private practitioner in the 
Province, and therefore any member of the com- 
munity who desired help had to put himself under 
an obligation to the Government Veterinary 
Officer. He thought the privilege of private 
practice could be allowed, without undue prejudice 
to the work of the Department, because up to the 
nresent he had never refused to obliee neonle. He 
did not suggest that ifprivate practice were allowed 
the salaries should be correspondingly decreased, 
but he would lay it down as a rule that an officer 
should only be allowed to practise with the per- 
mission of his Government, and he would limit the 
concession to consulting practice. 

69347. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The cattle and dog 
practice was all done free at the College. 

69348. (Mr, Sly.) The salarv of the Assistant 
Principal of the College was Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 
400. The lecturers’ salaries were respectively 
Rs. 120 to Rs. 200, Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, and Rs. 80 
ta Rs. 120. There are 20 students in each vear. 
The full course lasted three years. The scale of 


salary attracted the best class of officer obtainable. 
They were all young men, and to all appearances 
they were very satisfied to be in the College. As 
the work increased, and the College expanded, and 
the men got older, he would suggest that there 
might be a revision of grade pay. . ' 

69349. The prospects in the Provincial Service 
for Veterinary Assistants, Veterinary Inspectors 
and Veterinary Deputy Superintendents were 
sufficient to attract a certain class to the profession, 
but the best class of Indians would never be 
attracted to the veterinary profession at all, except 
in very exceptional cases. . 

69350. At present there were two Imperial 
officers in the Veterinary Department in Madras. 
Both worked independently of each other, and both 
reported independently to the Board of Revenue. 
They were not under the Director of Agriculture, 
but directly under the Board. That had been 
found to be a most satisfactory system. If there 
was an increase in the number of Imperial 
Veterinary Officers in Madras the present system 
would be still satisfactory, provided the Commis- 
sioner could undertake the work, but as_ the 
Department grew, the Commissioner might think 
it would relieve him of some of his work if they 
were put under the Director of Agriculture. Pro- 
vided the Director of Agriculture was an Indian 
Civil Service man with a certain amount of ex- 
perience and service, well and good, but if the 
Director of Agriculture was taken from the Agri- 
cultural Department it would be very unsatisfac- 
tory indeed for Veterinary officers to serve under 
him. The position would be intolerable. A 
system under which the senior officer in the Civil 
Veterinary Department would hold the position 
of —Adviser-General for veterinary work to the 
Government would be quite satisfactory. 

69351. (Mr. Fisher.) To all intents and_purposes 
the Veterinary Service was a Provincial Depart- 
ment. except in name. tare 

69352. He did not think there was anything in 
the argument put forward to the Commission, that 
one of the reasons for re-establishing the Inspec- 
tor-Generalship was that the Inspector-General 
enabled theVeterinary Department in one Province 
to become acquainted with what was going on in 
another Province. He thought the Inspector- 
General might occupy the whole of his time on 
inspection duties throughout India. but that would 
be a life which no man could stand. 

69353. No religious objection was taken to the 
Veterinary Department. That was a question he 
had put to all Brahman students when they 
entered the College, but they all replied that they 
had no obiection. 

69354. (Mr. Mode.) He did not think men 
trained in India were eaual to men'trained at home, 
because results of experiments in India were 
reported to the central schools in England, and 
thev were probably as well uv to date in England 
in Tndian diseases as the latest research man in 
India. The training received in England would fit 
a man for service in any vart of the world. 

69355. (Mr. Buckley.) Five years was too long a 
term of probation. Tf a man did five years’ 
Government work in India he gradually became 
unfitted for private practice in England. He 
thought a man would easily prove himself fit, or 
otherwise. within three years. 

69356. Private practice kept a man up to date 
in his work. 


. (The witness withdrew.) 





G. T. D’Sriva, Esq., Assistant Principal, Madras Veterinary College. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

69357. (I) Method of Recruitment, and (II) 
Systems of Training and Probation.—Under both 
these heads IT consider the existing systems and 
methods suitable, and have no suggestions to offer. 
Area (III) Conditions of Service.—I suggest 
that :— 

(a) In regard to promotions to higher appoint- 


ments no distinction be made or preference given 
to graduates possessing higher educational quali- 
fications. The matter should depend upon pro- 
fessional capabilities. 

(}) The system of requiring newly-passed 
graduates to enter into agreements to serve the 
department for a period of five years be discon- 
tinued and that they be permitted to take up 
service in the department voluntarily. The 
necessity of the agreement system arose from the 
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difficulty experienced in getting the majority of 
passed graduates to enter the service chiefly owing 
to the low scale of salary upon which they had 
to begin service; if then the starting salary were 
increased to Rs. 50—5—-75, it would encourage 
and attract graduates and do away with the 
necessity of adopting the method of compulsory 
service. 

(c) The rules and conditions relating to private 
practice, as at present exist, be cancelled, and 
all officers of the department permitted to practise, 
without any restrictions as to scale of fees, etc., 
provided it in no way interferes with the perform- 
ance of their legitimate duties. 

(d) Instead of tuition being free and students 
joining college having to enter into agreements for 
three years, a nominal tuition fee of, say, Rs. 5 
monthly be prescribed and no agreement be 
entered into. 

69359. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—.As_ the 
starting salary in the executive branch of the 
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department is too little I suggest that the following 
scale of salaries with grades he adopted :— 

Annual increments :— 

Second-grade Veterinary Assistant—Rs. 50-5-75. 
First-grade Veterinary Assistant--Rs. 75-5-100. 
Second-grade Veterinary Inspector-—Rs. 100-10-150. 
First-grade Veterinary Inspector—Rs. 150-10-200. 
For the educational branch of the department I 
suggest that the teaching staff be placed on the 
same footing in regard to salaries, allowances, etc., 
as those in Veterinary Colleges of other 
Presidencies. 

69360. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of Services into 
Imperial and Provincial—There are no Jimitations 
to the employment of non-Europeans. 

69361. (VIII) Relations of Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—The edu- 
cational and executive branches of the department 
are under the control of the Board of Revenue. 


Mr, G. T. D’Si1tva called and examined. 


69362. (Chairman.) The witness held the position 
of Assistant Principal of the Madras Veterinary 
College. He had fourteen years’ service. He had 
occupied his present position since December, 1903. 
He passed out of the Bombay Veterinary College 
in 1895 and was appointed to be one of the 
inspecting officers at Penang, where he stayed only 
for three months. He returned on account of il 
health, and was appointed to the Bengal College 
as one of the teaching staff. In 1897 he was again 
taken ill, and was obliged to resign. He held no 
other appointment until 1900, when he was _ap- 
pone as Veterinary Overseer in the Civil 

eterinary Department of the United Provinces. 
His services were later transferred to the Army 
Remount Department at Babugarh. From there 
he was applied for by the then Superintendent. to 
join him as an Assistant Princtpal in Madras... He 

ad therefore had considerable experience in 

different parts of India. He himself had.no 
education qualification, but his colleague at the 
College was a matriculate. 

69363. No preference should be given to gradu- 
ates possessing high educational qualifications in 
making selections for higher appointments, but 
promotion should depend entirely on capacity as 
shown in the Service, the work being more of a 
practical nature which could only be gained from 
experience. Educational qualifications should be 
taken into account, but first consideration should 
be given to practical canacity. He agreed that 
officers recruited direct from India should have 
the full advantage of an English training, 1.e., take 
special courses in England to render them more 
fit for service in higher appointments than those 
of Inspectors and Deputy Suverintendents, which 
latter appointments should be given upon con- 
sideration of fitness, seniority, experience, and 
class, without English training, but where a man 
displayed exceptional ability in the subordinate 
Service, he should be given the opportunity of 
promotion, without an English education. 

69364. He desired to abolish the agreement 
which recruits had to enter into, of remaining in 
the Department five vears. That agreement was 
peculiar to Madras. The object of Government in 
insisting on the agreement was to prevent men, 
after obtaining their diplomas, from refusing to 
serve in the Department. Students when thev 
entered the College had now to sign a three years’ 
agreement. That arose in the following way. 
When the College was first organised it was 
proposed that graduates passing the College should 
start on a salary of Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 a month. 
Under those conditions no less than 600 to 1,100 
applications were made. Subsequently the rate 
of salary was lowered to Rs. 30 rising to Rs. 50. 
and from that time the number of applications fell 
off. The students at the College on hearing that 
their starting salaries would be reduced, left in 


large numbers. In order to overcome those 
difficulties, the agreements just referred to were 
drawn up. He would ensure the same result by 
offering a sufficient inducement in the way of 
salaries. If the salaries were increased there was 
no particular reason why the agreement should 
be abolished, but he thought that if the pay was 
raised the necessity for an agreement would 
disappear. : 

69365. He asked permission to take up private 
practice. Private practice was at present per- 
mitted but under undesirable restrictions and 
conditions which should be cancelled. The same 
ecncessions were asked ‘for as had already been 
granted to the Medical Service. He would have 
time to spare for it. The amount of practice— 
which should be of the consulting kind—would 
be quite substantial. 

69366. With regard to the educational branch of 
the Department, he suggested that the teaching 
staff should be placed on the same footing as 
regards salary, etc., as officers in other Provinces. 
In the Madras Veterinary College there were five 
men in the Subordinate Service. In the Bombay 
Veterinary College the Principal and Assistant 
Principal were Imperial Officers, and had_ six 
lecturers under them. In Bengal College there 
were six. He recommended that the salaries, 
allowances, grades, etc., should be on the same 
footing as those of Bengal, as the amount of work 
in the two Colleges was much the same. The 
educational Staff should receive higher salaries 
than Deputy Superintendents engaged in out-door 
work. because their responsibilities were much 
greater, a 

69367. It would be very difficult to suggest any 
means of encouraging private practice, because 
there was very little private practice to be had in 
India among cattle. All work was done free by 
Government. The only method he could recom- 
mend was to enlarge the Department, and spread 
it over a large area, so as to enlighten the natives 
of India to the fact that veterinary surgeons 
desired to do good. He thought the expenditure 
involved by this would be remunerative. It was 
so at present as regards work in connection with 
inoculations against cattle plague, and so on. 

69368. (Mr. Sly.) Students in the College paid 
no fees. They were given twenty scholarships in 
each vear, eighteen of which were of Rs. 10. and 
two of Rs. 20, the latter being granted only to 
graduates. Practically the students received their 
education at Government expense. : 

69369. The reason why a good many posts in 
the cadre of Deputy Superintendents were unfilled 
was that there were no competent men available 
at present. 

69370. The College had no post-graduate course 
for graduates, but such a course could be arranged. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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At Bombay, Monday, 9th February, 1914. 





PRESENT: 
Tue Ricur Hon. tut LORD ISLINGTON, G.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Chairman). 


Siz Vacentine CHIROL. 
Goran Krisuna GoxgaLe, Esq., C.1.£. 
Watrer Cuttey Manes, Esq., C.1.5. 


Frank Grorce Sty, Esq., c.8.1. 
Hersert AuBERT Laurens Fisuer, Esq. 


R. R. Scorr, Esq. (Joint Secretary). 


J. D. Buxy, Esq., Deputy Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay. 


Written Statement reluting to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

69371. (I). Method of Recruitment and (II) 
Systems of Training and Probation.—The present 
method of recruitment of men in the Subordinate 
Civil Veterinary Department is as follows :— 

Men who have some knowledge of English and 
who are above 16 years of age and below 19 can 
join the Bombay Veterinary College provided they 
are physically fit. Here a course of three years has 
to be undergone and three examinations for the 
three years taken by a Board of Examiners, and 
when at the end of three years the student has 
passed according to the rules laid down, the 


student is qualified as Graduate of the Bombay 
Veterinary College. All the examinations are oral 
and practical. 


After passing the examinations a graduate may 
get a service in the Subordinate Civil Veterinary 
Department, if there happens to be a vacancy. 
This very much depends on the various District 
Local Boards who maintain the Veterinary Dis- 

ensaries; if the financial circumstances of the 

istrict Local Boards are poor no dispensaries are 
opened and the Veterinary Assistants must either 
join some other Service or go away from this Pre- 
sidency. No guarantee for service is given by 
Government. 

Government, however, give a monthly scholar- 
ship of Rs. 15 to deserving students during their 
spree years’ studies. There are 21 such scholar- 
ips. 

The present system of recruitment was so far 
workable when this science was hardly understood 
by the mass of uneducated people, and even edu- 
cated people availed themselves of this science to 
a limited degree. But times have much changed 
within the last two decades, and this Service has 
made a headway so far as to make the people 
understand its utility, and with this progress, to- 
gether with the progress of education in India, 
people take or like to take much more advantage 
of this science, but it is regrettable to note that the 
development is so slow that no appreciable benefit 
can be made visible. But there is no doubt that 
the science is making a very steady progress in 
very good, deserving, and useful work. However, 
it is very urgently necessary that a more and fuller 
Beope be given and a better system be now adopted, 
and that higher knowledge in this respect be 
imparted. 

t was all well and good for the men who had 
assed years ago, with a very preliminary know- 
edge, to advertise veterinary science, but now it 

does not require any advertisement but high pro- 
fessional knowledge to work out good results, and 
thus make this science more popular and of further 
utility both to the public mae to State. To do this 
thoroughly it is very desirable to go to the very 
root and first of all to start this profession on a 
better basis and impart an up-to-date and thorough 
knowledge of the veterinary’science to the students 
who pass out from the Veterinary College. It is, 
therefore, quite necessary that the present curri- 
culum of the College be changed and a higher 
course of studies be introduced. To do this the 
College staff requires to be strengthened by at least 
three European professors from home who have a 
thorough knowledge of their subjects. The three 
professors required should be specialists in their 
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subjects, viz., a “‘ Pathologist,” an ‘“‘ Anatomist,” 
and a “ Hygienist.” When the staff is thus 
strengthened it would be desirable that the 
entrance to the college be raised to at least 
Previous examination. 

Every year only a limited number of the most 
suitable type of Previous students should be 
selected from the candidates that may apply for 
admittance. The course in the college should be 
raised from three years to four years, and & 
thorough grinding in the different subjects be given, 
more attention being particularly paid to work in 
connection with cattle than horse. The college 
should be. affiliated to the Bombey University, and 
a university degree granted. Besides practical and 
oral examination a written paper in important 
subjects should be set. To make this service more 
popular, Government should at least guarantee 
every year two posts to the first who pass out 
in their final examination. 

Probation.—On passing out, those men who are 
selected for service in the Subordinate Civil 
Veterinary Department should further undergo a 
course of training in bacteriological work at the 
Imperial Laboratory at Muktesar for a further 
period of ten months and then put in a period of 
two months in the office of the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, to undergo a know- 
ledge of office work. From the date the man has 
been selected for appointment to the Subordinate 
Civil Veterinary Department he should receive his 
pay until he completes his period of deputation, at 
the rate of Rs. 50 a month. After this period he 
should be given charge of a dispensary but still 
kept on probation for two years when he should 
receive Rs. 60 a month until he is confirmed, when 
he should draw Rs. 75 per month. (Within two 
years he must know the language of the district 
where he is stationed.) During the probation at 
the laboratory if a student does not prove to be fit 
he may be given a further chance for two months, 
and even at the end of this period if he still proves 
a failure he may be dispensed with. Thus, after 
passing out of the college until he is confirmed the 
man will draw within three years his pay at Rs. 75. 
If after a probation of two years in a dispensary 
he shows no initiative power or he is unable to 
spread the veterinary knowledge in a satisfactory 
manner his services should be dispensed with. 


69372. ((III) Conditions of Salary.—After seven 
years’ approved service a man must be promoted 
from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100, and after further service of 
ten years he should draw his maximum of Rs. 125 
as a Senior Veterinary Assistant. 

The Inspectors, who should be selected from the 
most able men, irrespective of seniority, should 
start on Rs. 125 (if selected from the Rs. 75 or 
Rs. 100 grade) and put on a probation for two years 
before getting the pay of the Inspector, which 
ought to be Rs. 150 per month, rising to Rs. 200 by 
Rs. 10 increment every year. 

The Deputy Suverintendents should be selected 
from the most able men serving in the Inspectors’ 
grade, irrespective of seniority. They should start 
on Rs. 250, rising to Rs. 450 by annual increment of 
Rs. 25. 


69373. (IV) and (V) Conditions of Leave and 
Pension.—Leave and pension rules for this depart- 
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ment should be on the same lines as prescribed 
for the Provincial Civil- Service. 

Some consideration of pension should be made 
regarding the past services of the Veterinary 
Assistants when they were Local Board servants 
and then transferred to this department. A 
majority of them are prepared to pay half pension 
contribution. 

69374. (IX) General.—The pay shown here seem 
very liberal, but a close scrutiny will show that 
if we want this service to be more popular, pro- 
ductive, and efficient it is absolutely necessary 
to give these pays, looking at the hard work that 
will be required of them to do and the thorough 
studies they will have to undergo. Their work in 
their respective charges will not be limited only to 
treatment of animals but as Veterinary experts in 
their own areas. They will do original and re- 
search work as well as advise people on live-stock 
and popularise the science all round. They can be 
useful helpers to Revenue officials during famine 
and scarcity ; they can look after improvement of 
cattle, ete. 

With such a staff, well paid and well educated, 
it is quite certain that the work in this direction 
will within a very short time show very useful and 
interesting results. To supervise such a staff it is 
quite necessary that there should be two officers 
of the Imperial Department in a Presidency like 
Bombay, and at headquarters of each of these men 
there should be a small laboratory for practical and 
research work. 

If the Government were to see their way this 
Service can be still further made popular if. two 
or three appointments of Superintendents in) India 
are fpecially reserved, as in other Provincial 
Services, for Indians. These men should be ex- 
perienced men, who have at least put in 20 years’ 
service in the department, of which at least five 
as Deputy Superintendent. The pay of these men 
should be at least Rs. 550, rising to Rs. 700 by 
Rs. 30 per annum increment. The name 
Subordinate Civil Veterinary Department should 
be changed into Bombay Civil Veterinary Service 
and the Veterinary Assistants to be calle 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that looking at the 
arduous nature of the work a veterinary man has 
to do dealing with animals, the suggestions made 
above to better their prospects and at the same 
time better the Service and make it popular and 
efficient are quite necessary. Even Arts graduates 
‘will be found to join the Veterinary College if they 
find the salaries suitable, and with educated men 
joining the department the department must de- 
velop, and there is ample field in India for its 
development, not only as regards treatment of 
animals but in all respects which deal with live 
stock. Contagious diseases and famines have been 
constantly carrying off cattle worth lakhs of rupees, 
which means a great loss both to public and to 
State in revenues. This department is still in its 
infancy and must be made attractive to entice the 
best young men to join and with their combined 
labour to find out means and ways to combat with 
diseases and scarcities. 


If compared with any other professional service, 
it will be seen that the Veterinary Service is not 
only the most poorly paid for the work it has to do, 
but has no future. This is a most important 
branch of the Agricultural Department, and as 
such it ought to receive all help and impetus in its 
birth to make it efficient and useful in future. 
With the very poor pay offered at present the men 
recruited are only third class, and with such a staff 
it is quite impossible to even develop this depart- 
ment to any great utility. 

The pays suggested in these notes are most 
absolutely necessary if good men are required to 
join. he pays mentioned are in no way ex- 
orbitant if compared with the present sanctioned 
scale. According to the present scale a man re- 
ceives Rs. 30 per month, rising to Rs. 100 within 
25 years, while the scale suggested here is that a 
man starts on Rs. 50 and rises to Rs. 125 in 20 
years, which cannot be said to be too much. Only 
the starting pay and for the first three years the 
salary is kept high because at this time only when 
& man is just starting in life he feels the pinch, 
and taking into consideration the high price of 
living, which has increased by nearly 25 per cent., 
the pay suggested is very essential. In this 
Service in the Presidency up to date the majority 
is of Bréhmins, who are supposed to be very 
economical in their living, but even they feel that 
Rs. 30 a month with a family of about four or five 
persons to maintain in such dear days is quite im- 
possible, and what could they save or lay aside for 
their children at the time of death or incapacity 
to work? The work of Veterinary men is fraught 
with, dangers—they have to work with animals and 
not with human beings. Their constant travelling 
in all climes, etc., generally deter their health 
sooner than of men serving in other Services. 

If as I have noted above Bréhmins, who are pro- 
verbial for their economy, feel the difficulty in 
these days, it is best imagined what men of other 
castes, like Christians, P4rsees and Mahomedans 
would feel. Their ways of living are quite of a 
different type, and it is next to impossible for 
them to accept service in this department on 
Rs. 30 a month, with hardly any prospects in the 
future. It is, therefore, for this reason only that 
we have hardly five or six men of other castes 
serving a8 Veterinary Assistants in this Presidency. 

There is at present much importance given to 
higher education. I do not see why education in 
the Veterinary Science should not receive its due 
share. 

From my peecnsl experience of nearly 12 
years in this Presidency, 1 say that the men just 
now recruited from the Veterinary College may be 
good, but not of the type one requires to 
popularise a new service snd make it efficient and 
useful, and I am of opinion that a thorough re- 
vision of the department is necessary, keeping only 
one point in view and that is “ the efficiency of the 
Service.” Some may think that these proposals 
are very expensive, but I can confidently say that 
what little expense the State will have to make in 
the beginning will be thoroughly recompensed in 
the near future when it has been efficiently worked 


up. 


Mr. J. D. Buxy called and examined. 


69375. (Chairman.) The witness was a Deputy 
Superintendent in the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. He entered the Service in 1901, at which 
time he was a passed student of the Bombay 
Veterinary College. The other four members of 
the Provincial Vetetinity Service had the same 
qualification. . 

_ 69376. Men of a suitable class would be attracted 
to enter the Veterinary College by the prospect 
of a salary of Rs. 50 a month. 

69377. There would be no objection to recruiting 
men from outside for the higher appointments, but 
it would be far better if they rose through the 
ranks, as they would have more experience, and 
practical knowledge of the work. 


69378. Men who after completing their course in 
the Veterin College did not enter Government 
Service, usually joined the service in some other 
Province, or went into other departments of the 
State, or started in private practice. There was 
very little private practice to be had The 
majority of students entered Government Service. 

69379. It would improve recruitment if guaran- 
teed posts were given to the two or three top men 
passing out from the College. 

_69380. He agreed with the proposal that State 
aid might be given to exceptional students to 
enable them to f° to England. If the standard 
of the Indian college course was raised, students 
might fit themselves for 


an English course 
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leading up to a degree. He would make it an 
essential condition that before an officer joined 
the Imperial Service of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, he should undergo a course in England for 
a short period. 

69381. ‘Che years of service which men served 
formerly under local boards should be counted 
towards pension. Some of these men had put 
in as many as 10 or 15 years’ service under the 
old conditions. 

69382. He suggested the reservation of two or 
three appointments of Superintendent in India 
for Indian officers of at least 20 years’ service. He 
considered that such officers would be able to 
carry out their administrative work in that respon- 
sible position with the same ability as younger 
officers who had received a higher training. | 
great deal of experience was required for carrying 
out the work of a Superintendent and men with 
20 years’ service would have that experience. 

69383. He admitted that the training in the local 
eclleges was very deficient at the present time. 
His aim was to get the standard of the college 
course raised, so that men might be made fit to 
hold higher appointments. It would be of great 
benefit to have one central college for the whole 
of India. An alternative was to have colleges 
in the various Provinces, with a uniform course 
and a uniform standard. 

69384. (Mr. Madge.) One of the reasons why 
there was but very little pavers practice was that 
ryots had not progressed sufficiently to take ad- 
vantage of veterinary science ; they had their own 
views of treating animals, and did not require the 
services of Veterinary Assistants. There. was 
nothing to commend their treatment of animals ; 
it was simply prejudice. 

69385. The other reason was that these were 
Local Board Veterinary dispensaries which treated 
animals free and hence people do not care to 
call in a Veterinary Assistant and pay him. 

69386. With regard to his recommendations for 
improving teaching in Indian Veterinary Colleges, 


he had not caleulated what would be the cost of 
bringing out suitable men as professors. At 
present it would be far better that qualified men 
should be brought out from England, than that 
Indians should be sent to England, but when 
veterinary science had progressed to a much 
greater extent in India, it would then be a ques- 
tion whether men should not be sent to England. 

69387. With reference to the facilities which 
existed in India at the present time for original 
work and research work, there was the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory at Muktesar, and in 
certain of the Provinces there were smaller labora- . 
tories attached to the Superintendent’s office. He 
was of the opinion that all research work should 
be carried out in one central institution. 

69388, (Mr. Fisher.) No Indian University granted 
a degree in veterinary science. If the course was 
raised, as he proposed, there was reason to sup- 
pose that the Universities would grant such 
degrees. One particular advantage which would 
ersue if his recommendation was carried out would 
be that the English Universities would recognise 
the degree, and thus give students exemption from - 
a certain number of years’ study. 

69389. This would enable many young men to 
go to England and get experience and an English 
degree, which at present was very difficult owing 
to the heavy expense of living in England for 
4 or 5 years in order to get an English qualification. 

69390. (Mr. Sly.) He joined the department as 
Special Assistant to the Superintendent to carry 
out work in connection with inoculations against 
rind pest, and_to diagnose certain contagious 
diseases in the Presidency. He started on Rs. 75. 
He had previously undergone a three years’ course 
in the Bombay Veterinary College. 

69391. Private students in the college of whom 
there were very few paid Rs. 60 a year. Students 
holding Government scholarships paid nothing. 
The whole of the students of the college were 
being trained with the idea of entering Govern- 
ment. service. 


(The » witness withdrew.) 





K. Hewuerr, Esq., Principal, Bombay Veterinary College. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

69392. (I) Methods of Recruitment.—The pre- 
sent practice of recruitment is briefly as follows. 
The Principals of the chief Veterinary Colleges 
in the United Kingdom are informed of impending 
vacancies, and invited to suggest names of likely 
candidates, and the vacancies are also in some 
cases advertised in the Press. Independent con- 
fidential inquiries are made regarding candidates 
whose names are received t rough these and 
other sources by Veterinary-Colone] A. E. Queri- 
Rel late Inspector-General of the Indian Civil 

eterinary Department. The more promising can- 
didates are then interviewed in the Revenue 
Department of the India Office, and selected by 
the Secretary of State, who bases his selection 
on a consideration of the information collected 
from different sources. Endeavour is made to 
obtain men who have either taken the post gra- 
duate course of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, or who have laboratory ex- 
perience as demonstrators or assistant 
turers, and candidates are encouraged to im- 
prove their qualification by taking the post 
graduate course, Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds, to be approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of age, and must possess 
a diploma of the Royal Coliege of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. Evidence of a knowledge of bacteriology 
and of capacity for carrying out original research 
is specially taken into account in estimating the 
claims of candidates. Good health, a sound con- 
stitution and active habits are essential, and 
candidates must be physically fitted for service in 
India. 

The present method of recruitment is satisfactory. 


Vol. XV. 


lec- - 


69393. (II) System of Training and Probation. 
—The standard of professional knowledge required 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
combined with the post-graduate course at the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, is quite 
sufficient professional training for a newly joined 
officer of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 
The young officer on arrival in India is supposed 
to be trained in the ways of the country and 
administration by a senior officer, and is posted 
for training for that purpose. This is quite satis- 
factory in theory, but in practice it is not considered 
satisfactory, because, owing to a shortage of 
officers, the new recruit is put into a responsible 
position long before he has been sufficiently 
trained. It is generally held that a newly joined 
officer should be under training for two full years, 
and that this time should be spent partly at a 
Veterinary College, partly under a Superintendent 
of a Province, and partly at the Muktesar 
Laboratary. During these two years full facilities 
also should be given the recruit to learn the ver- 
nacular of the Province to which he is posted. 

The present period of probation extends to five 
years. It is generally held: that this is an excessive 
period, and that three years’ probation would be 
sufficient, It has been urged that, if a man’s 
services could be ciepeniee with after five yéars’ 
service in India, under the special conditions of 
the department, he would find very great difii- 
culty in obtaining other suitable employment, and 
that it is quite possible to arrive at a correct 
cpinion as to a man’s suitability after three years. 
This is probably quite true, and the period of pro- 
bation might be reduced to three years with 
advantage both to Government and to the pro- 
bationers. 
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69394. (III) Conditions of Service.—The condi- 
tions of service have changed very considerably 
since the department was reconstituted in 1901, 
when it was determined to recruit Civilian officers 
for the department, and when the _Government 
of India published the terms of service for these 
officers. ; 

In 1901, horse breeding for the Government of 
India was one of the chief duties of Civil Veter- 
inary Department officers, but the Imperial horse 
breeding was taken away from the ivil Veter- 
inary Department in 1903, and handed over to the 
Army Remount Department. 

In 1901, the Civil Veterinary Department was a 
separate department, and officers served under the 
Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary Department, 
a member of their own profession and department, 
but the Inspector-General’s authority was 
weakened after 1903, and steadily declined until 
the appointment was altogether abolished in 1912. 
Now Civil Veterinary Department officers are 
entirely subordinate to Indian Civil Service 
Directors of Agriculture. 

In 1901, the Civil Veterinary Department, offered 
a congenial, pleasant life, and one which would 
appeal to anyone keen on horses, but now the life 
oF the Civil Veterinary Department officer is one 
of considerable responsibility, much discomfort and 
hardship. ; 

In 1901, the Civil Veterinary Department officer 
in many cases lived in a small, cheap station, now 
nearly all the headquarter stations are in Pro- 
vincial capitals. : 

In 1901, the administration work of a Superin- 
tendent, Civil Veterinary Department, was 
inconsiderable. He now has to administer a whole 
department with a large staff of subordinates. 

n 1901, the educational work in the Veterinary 
Colleges was inconsiderable, whereas now the Col- 
leges are large, thoroughly equipped institutions, 
with extensive hostels for resident students. 

(See also Heading IT.) 

69395. (IV) Conditions of Salary.—The salary 
of Civilian members of the Civil Veterinary 
Department commences at Rs. 500, and rises by 
annual increments of Rs. 40 to Rs. 1,100, which 
rate continues from the beginning of the 16th year 
to the end of the 20th year of service; after the 
beginning of the 2lst year Rs. 1,200 a month. 
Batove 1912, there was the prospect of obtaining 
the appointment of Inspector-General on a salary 
of Rs. 1,800 per mensem. Certain appointments 
carry extra Sliowances of Rs. 100-200 per mensem 
and a house rent-free, or house-rent is allowed in 
certain cases. In addition to this, exchange com- 
pensation allowance, amounting to 6; per cent. is 
permitted. 

The conditions of salary are generally considered 
to be unsatisfactory and to call for revision. 

(See also under Heading IX.) 

69396. (V) Conditions of Leave.—The conditions 
of leave of Civilian members of the Civil 
Veterinary Department are governed by the 
ordinary Civil Leave Rules for European Services 
which are considered to be satisfactory on the 
whole. But it is considered that the furlough pay 
is insufficient, and that an enhanced minimum 
allowance per annum should be granted. It is 
also considered that the furlough reserve required 
should be one-fifth of the number of active posts, 
that is to say, that there should be at least five 
fully-trained officers for this purpose, and that 
recruits under training should not be counted as 
furlough reserve officers, but as supernumerary. 

69397. (VI) Conditions of Pension.—The pension 
rules are those contained in the Civil Service 
Regulations for European services. Civilian 
officers of the Civil Veterinary Department were 
eligible for the extra pension of Rs. 1,000 per 
annum, if they had held the Inspector-Generalship 
for three years of approved service, in the same way 
as other officers of some other Indian Services are 
eligible for the increased pension if they have 
served as head of their department. The possi- 
bility of obtaining this increased pension was 
withdrawn when the appointment of the Inspector- 
General was abolished in 1912. 


The pension rules are considered most un- 
satisfactory, both as regards the period at which 
voluntary retirement is permitted and as regards 
the amounts of the pension. The pension of the 
Civilian Civil Veterinary Department officers not 
only compares most unfavourably with the Militar, 
Civil Veterinary Department officers but also wit 
the pension of Veterinary Surgeons in the Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

(See also under Heading IX.) 

There is some demand among members of the 
department for a family pension on similar lines to 
that of the Indian Civil Service. 

69398. (VII) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, and the working of 
the existing divisions of Services into Imperial and 
Provincial.—No limitations exist as to the employ- 
ment of non-Europeans, and in my opinion no limi- 
tation should exist, and Indians of suitable quali- 
fication and education should be freely admitted to 
the department. In addition to admitting Indians 
who possess the requisite qualifications to the 
department in the same way as any other recruits, 
I consider that, in time, some of the superior 
appointments should be held by Indian officers, 
who have been selected from the Provincial service. 
I do not consider it practicable, at present, for 
Provincial officers to hold these appointments, as 
the department constituted on its present basis is 
too young a department for a radical change of 
this nature. For the present, I consider that the 
professional knowledge and scientific training of 
the more promising members of the Provincial 
service should be improved by deputing them to 
Europe for study, so that they may be better fitted 
professionally for the Imperial service than they 
are now. Later, certain of those men of the 
Provincial Service who have been through the 
courses of study in Europe and are considered to 
be professionally qualified, might be taken into the 
Imperial Service, provided they have proved their 
suitability for administration and capability of’ 
taking responsibility. 

69399. (VIII) Relations of the Service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other Services.—The only 
services with which the department is brought 
into close connection are the Civil Service and the 
Agricultural Department. 

Civil Veterinary Department officers are, with the 
exception of the Muktesar staff, who serve under 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 


- India, serving under the various local Governments 


and are usually under the control of the Director 
of Agriculture or Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture or similar official, who is in all cases, 
at present, an Indian civilian. In the Madras 
Presidency, however, the Civi] Veterinary Depart- 
ment officers serve directly under the Commis- 
sioncr of Revenue Settlement Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture of the Board of Revenue. 

The internal administration of the various Civil 
Veterinary Departments varies somewhat, and in 
Burma the entire internal administration is left to 
the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. 

It is generally understood from one of the 
Secretary of State’s despatches that eventually, 
and perhaps shortly, the Directors of Agriculture 
of the various Provinces are to be members of the 
Agricultural Department and not members of the 
Indian Civil Service. If this were to come about, 
the Civil Veterinary Department officers would be 
controlled by members of the Agricultural 
Department. 

The Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India has been given certain powers over the Civil 
Veterinary Department officers, and such powers 
are much resented in certain quarters, as the 
powers deal with the publication of scientific work 
fone by members of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

The present arrangements are considered to 
have worked fairly well, and so long as a Civilian 
Director of Agriculture is prepared to accept the 
advice of his veterinary officers and content him- 
self with general administration only, there is no 
great objection to the present system, but any 
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interference in professional matters is naturally 
resented. It is, however, very generally con- 
sidered that the arrangement at present in force in 
Madras is preferable, and might be adopted else- 
where. : 

It is without doubt necessary that the Veterinary 
and Agricultural Departments should work 
cordially together, and they must in each province 
be under one officer to co-ordinate the works of the 
two branches of the service. But neither Veter- 
inarian nor Agriculturist is a suitable officer for 
this, as the co-ordinating officer must be impartial 
and unbiassed. In my opinion the officer who co- 
ordinates should be a senior Indian Civil Service 
man with the rank of Commissioner. This officer 
should have wide experience of district life and 
conditions, but should not be specially trained in 
Agriculture. The two departments, that is to say 
the Agricultural Department and the Veterinary 
Department, should be co-equal, one not sub- 
ordinate to the other, and a professional agricul- 
turist and a professional veterinary surgeon should 
each manage his own department respectively and 
have wide powers. But the co-ordination and 
supreme control should be in the hands of the 
Ccmmissioner. 

The above suggestions would satisfactorily solve 
the questions of control of the department in the 
various Provinces, but it is generally considered 
that the Government of India should not be with- 
out an adviser on veterinary matters affecting the 
live-stock of the country generally, a position in 
which they have been since the abolition of the 
appointment of the Inspector-General of the Civil 

eterinary Department in 1912. It is not,neces- 
sary, or even desirable, that the appointment of 
Inspector-General should be re-created, for the 
reasons for that officer’s existence largely: dis- 
appeared when ‘thé Imperial Horsebreeding was 
taken from the Civil Veterinary Department and 
handed over to the Army Remount Department 
in 1903. But it is very necessary that there 
should be a veterinary adviser to advise about 
the many questions dealing with _live-stock, 
animals, diseases and sanitation which must 
continue to arise from time to time, and it is 
essential that such an adviser be intimately 
acquainted with the ways of the civil community 
and the needs of the rural population. The work 
of a veterinary adviser to the Government of India 
would not be heavy, if strictly confined to technical 
advice, as it should be, and it is not necessary to 
have a whole-time officer for the purpose. It is 
suggested that one of the officers of the depart- 
ment be appointed veterinary adviser to -the 
Government of India in addition to his own duties, 
and that an extra allowance be given to him for 
doing the work in addition to his own proper 
duties. . 

69400. (IX) Any other points within the terms of 
reference to the Royal Commission not covered by 
the preceding heads.—(a) The chief causes of dis- 
satisfaction among civilian officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department; (B) the remedies sug- 
gested for the above; (c) minor causes of dissatis- 
faction. 

(a) There is considerable dissatisfaction among 
the civilian members of the Imperial Civil Veteri- 
nary Department arising out of the changed condi- 
tions of their service, the alteration in their relative 
position and status, and the changing conditions of 
life in India ; and it is considered that an improve- 
ment in their terms regarding pay, retirement and 
pension should be conceded. . 

The following are the chief causes of dissatisfac- 
tion which are considered to afford grounds for 
making the request for improved terms :— 

(i.) The appointment of Inspector-General has 
been abolished, and so a well-paid appointment 
with increased pension has been removed from 
Civil Veterinary Department officers’ prospects. 
This appointment was held out as one of the in- 
ducements to join the department. Tt was 
distinctly stated in the rules embodying the terms 
to be offered to civilian candidates for employment 
in the Civil Veterinary Department published for 

eneral information under Government of India 

esolution No. 10-8-4, dated 2nd August, 1901, 


Vol. AV. 


under the heading of pay that ‘“‘The pay of the 
Inspector-General, the administrative head of the 
department will be Rs. 1,800 a month” and again 
under paragraph 7 dealing with pension that “ fhe 
Inspector-General will be eligible for the extra 
pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum admissible to an 
officer after at least three years’ approved service 
as head of a department, if considered deserving 
of the special concession.”’ 

By abolishing the appointment of Inspector- 
General the prospects of Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment officers have been curtailed, by removing 
their chance of well-paid appointment of good 
position and of the increased pension attached 
thereto 

Gi.) The Civil Veterinary Department has been 
greatly reduced in status, and has become to all 
intents and purposes a Provincial Service. The 
Civil Veterinary Department was in 1901, for all 
practical purposes, a self-contained Imperial De- 
partment serving under an Inspector-General of 
its own, who was a member of the same profession 
and department as the officers subordinate to him, 
and to whose appointment any officer of the de- 
partment could aspire. The Inspector-General, 
although for all practical purposes the head of the 
department, never had been the administrative 
head of the department in theory, although candi- 
dates were led to believe by the printed conditions 
of service supplied to them that he was so. Never- 
theless, the powers of the Inspector-General were 
considerable. He controlled several officers 
serving directly under him and all the Imperial 
Horsebreeding, and as this in several appointments 
was almost the sole work of Civil Veterinary De- 
partment officers, he practically controlled most of 
the Civil Veterinary Department officers entirely. 
But the Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, had very real authority over Civil Veter- 
inary Department officers not engaged in Imperial 
Horsebreeding or serving directly under him. He 
arranged their postings, transfer and leave; con- 
firmed officers on probation ; recommended officers 
for promotion ; was consulted about posting officers 
to particular appointments ; reviewed their annual 
reports, and expressed his opinion on their work, 
etc., etc. But certain changes have taken place 
which have altered all this. First, the Imperial 
Horsebreeding was taken away from the Civil 
Veterinary Department and given to the Army Re- 
mount Department. This change really destroyed 
the department as an Imperial one, because the 
work to be done ceased to be Imperial and became 
Provincial. But notwithstanding this the depart- 
ment continued to be more or less an Imperial 
service and the Inspector-General to hold some 
authority for some years. But the Inspector- 
General’s authority was weakened from time to 
time, and eventually his appointment was 
abolished in 1912. In this way the service became 
entirely a Provincial service for all practical 
purposes, and Civil Veterinary Department officers 
became entirely subordinate to the Provincial 
Government under the control of the Director of 
Agriculture (in| most cases) or under the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 

Gii.) The removal of Imperial Horsebreeding 
from the Civil Veterinary Department in 1903 de- 
prived officers who had entered the department in 
1902 because they were fond of horses and horse- 
breeding of a congenial life. 

The horsebreeding duties of a Civil Veterinary 
Department officer, which before 1903 had been 
considerable and almost the exclusive duties of a 
large proportion of officers became after 1903 in- 
considerable and of a different nature. It is true 
that Provincial and District Local Board horse-. 
breeding continued over large areas under the 
Civil Veterinary Department. But District Local 
Board stallions are scattered widely over the 
country, are not_taken up into depots, and the 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, only 
inspects them occasionally and checks returns. 
But with Imperial Horsebreeding things were 
different ; the Civil Veterinary Department officers 
were in charge of studs and depots as at Nagar, 
Babugharh and Abottabad and had a great deal to 
do with practical horsebreeding and horse manage- 
ment, and their work necessitated a great deal of 
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their time being spent among horses. To most 
veterinary surgeons the love of horses and being 
among horses is one of the greatest pleasures in 
life, and it is usually the prospect of being able to 
spend their lives among horses that makes them 
select their profession. It was, therefore, a very 
great hardship on those who entered the depart- 
ment in the beginning of 1902 with the prospect of 
doing horsebreeding to find themselves within a 
little more than a year deprived of the opportunity 
of devoting themselves to the side of the profession 
which appealed to them. 

(iv.) The. removal of the horsebreeding resulted 
in the Civil Veterinary Department officers having 
to abandon as headquarters small Mofussil stations 
and the change of work necessitated their head- 
quarters being situated in Provincial capitals or 
large stations. This resulted in the Civil Veterin- 
ary Department officer having to spend very much 
more daa formerly on his living expenses, because 
all things are more expensive in big stations than 
small ones ; and besides this the standard of living 
is much higer in Provincial capitals than in out- 
stations. The above is of very great importance 
when comparing the pay of the Civil Veterinary 
Department officer with the pay of officers of other 
departments. In nearly all other departments a 
very fair proportion of stations may be classed as 
cheap stations, and officers may obtain such 
stations and economise if they desire to do so. 
But for the Civil Veterinary Department officer all 
stations are expensive stations, and he has no 
chance of obtaining a transfer to a station in which 
he can economise. 

(v.) The terms of the civilian members of>the 
Civil Veterinary Department were prepared’ and 
published in 19U1, and at that time the department 
offered a pleasant life with congenial work and 
without wide responsibility. But since then the 
eonditions of work have been greatly altered, the 
scope of the department vastly extended, and the 
department now offers a life of hard, strenuous 
work. This change is partly due to the removal 
of the horsebreeding, but chiefly to the very rapid 
extension in all branches of veterinary work in 
India, to the rene expansion of the veterinary 
departments in all Provinces, and to the fact that 
in most provinces these departments have been 
provincialised and are immediately subordinate to 
the Civil Veterinary Department officer. 

(vi.) The terms of pay, etc., for the civilian 
members of the department were settled in 1901, 
and were settled for the work and the conditions 
which then pertained. Moreover, the terms were 
settled at the same time as certain terms then 
deemed suitable for the military members were 
sanctioned. The terms for the civilians were so 
arranged that they were about the same or slightly 
better than those of the military members. But 
subsequently the terms for the military members 
were raised: because of great improvements being 
made in the terms of the Army Veterinary Service 
which were improved in consequence of the great 
strides which had been made in the veterinary 
profession. But the terms of the ‘civilians re- 
main the same as in 1901 and have not been im- 
proved, and so the relative position which the 
civilian was sunposed to hold to the military man 
in 1901 has been altered at the expense of the 
civilian. This is a very great hardship. The 
civilian officers of the Civil Veterinary Department 


are men who have spent more time and money on 
their qualincations and education than the military 
men, the civilians having been through a four 
years’ course before they could take their diplomas, 
whereas the military men only went through a 
three years’ course. Several of the civilian officers 
hold additional qualifications to the diplomas of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which 
additional qualifications they have taken at their 
own expense. No military officer possesses any 
additional qualitication except two, and_ these 
officers obtained them at the expense of Govern- 


ment. The civilian officers are better qualified for 
their professional work than the military men; 
they do the same work, hold the same appoint- 


ments and have the same responsibility as the mili- 
tary officers, but notwithstanding this their terms 
are inferior to those given to the military men. 
This inferiority in the terms is especially noticeable 
towards the end of service, 7.e., from the 16th year 
onwards. The poor prospects for future advance- 
ment have no doubt been responsible for the re- 
signations of civilians from the department which 
have occurred from time to time, it being felt by 
the best men that the department is not sufficiently 
attractive to induce them to remain in it. 

In 1901 the Indian Civil Veterinary Department 
was considered the best veterinary service open 
to veterinary surgeons, and there was keen com- 
petition for entrance into it, but of late years the 
popularity of the service bas declined, and now it 
is not such a popular service with graduates of the 
British Veterinary Colleges as the Aeay Veterinary 
Gorps. The decline in popularity is due to many 
causes, but among them are the causes mentioned 
in this written statement. 

(8) The following are the improvements in the 
terms which are suggested to remedy the above 
causes of dissatisfaction :— 

Pay—The pay ‘shvuld be improved by the annual 
increment of Rs. 40 per mensem, being continued 
up to 25th year of service, so that the pay would 
be Rs. 1,500 per mensem. Exchange compensation 
allowances should be allowed as at present. 

Retirement—(a) Voluntary retirement should be 
permitted after 20 years’ eervice on pension. 

(b) Voluntary retirement should be permitted 
after, 25 years’ service on full pension. 

Pension—(a) The amount of the pension for 20 
years’ service should be £365 per annum. 

(b) The amount of the full pension should be 
£500 per annum. 

(c) A good service pension of Rs. 1,000 at 1s. 9d. 
to be awarded to those officers who have done 
meritorious service. 

The following gives some idea of the pay of the 
Military Civil Veterinary Department officers as 
compared with the Civilian Givil Veterinary De- 
partment officers :— 

The scale of pay for civilians was in 1901 Rs. 500 
for the first year, rising by annual increment of 
Rs. 40 up to Rs. 1,100 per mensem after 15th year, 
and then rising after 20th year of service to 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem. The pay of the Inspector- 
General’s appointment was Ks. 1,800 per mensem. 

The following was the scale of pay for military 
officers of the Civil Veterinary Department 
sanctioned in 1901 (vide Government Resolution, 
Revenue Department, No. 6194, dated 8rd 
September, 1901, and its accompaniments) :— 

















Indian Military 
—_ pay and Civil allowances. Total. 
allowances. 
| 
Veterinary Tieutenant— Rs. Rs. : Rs. 
Under 5 years 400 150 500 
After 5 years ae 450 200 ; 650 
After 10 years aia 500 250 | 750 
Veterinary Captain 600 300 ; 900 
After 5 years as such 650 350 1,000 
Veterinary Major— 
After 10 years as Veterinary Captain fe ae ie fie 750 400 | 1,150 
After 5 years as Veterinary Major... des Ba ee Le 750 500 1,250 
Veterinary Lientenant-Colonel ... oes 3 vst bes As 1,020 500 | 1,520 
Se 
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(i.) Private Practice.—In the terms of service 
published by the Government of India in 1901 it is 
laid down that officers of the Indian Civil Veteri- 
nary Department are debarred from private pro- 
fessional practice in India. This rule has very 
awkward results in certain stations both to horse 
owners and to veterinary officers. In the case 
where no other veterinary surgeon is available in 
the locality horse owners have to ask the Civil 
Veterinary Department officers to do gratuitous 
work for them as a personal favour, and have to 
put themselves under an obligation, which many 
people dislike. The veterinary officer who does 
the work does it because he wishes to oblige his 
fellows and not to be considered churlish. He 
does not like doing work gratuitously, and he sees 
no reason why he should receive no remuneration 
for work done in his spare time. In the case 
where other veterinary surgeons are available in 
the locality the prohibition against private practice 
deprives the Civil Veterinary cflicer of the only 
effective means of protecting himself from undue 
calls on his good nature, as some people either from 
thoughtlessness or other cause make constant re- 
quests to have their animals attended to privately. 

The Military Civil Veterinary Department officer 
under the rules applicable to him is debarred from 
private practice unless he obtains the permission 
of the Local Government under which he serves. 

This rule, it is suggested, should be made applic- 
able to civilian officers in place of the present 
regulations. 

ii.) Publication of professional papers.—Under 
present orders the publication of scientific papers 
is restricted. Some years ago a journal entitled 
the Quarterly Journal of Tropical Veterinary 
Seience was started by certain officers of the de- 


partment as a private concern, but later this 
journal was taken over by Government and con- 
ducted as a Departmental paper. It was resolved 
at the Veterinary Conference held in 1908 at 
Calcutta that officers should only publish papers 
in the Departmental Journal. This restriction 
narrowed the field of possible papers to subjects 
dealing with Tropical Veterinary Science. The 
paper did not deal with surgery or with clinical 
cases and so no publications on these subjects 
were permitted. But now things are far worse as 
the Quarterly Journal of Tropical Veterinary 
Science is defunct, and the officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department have been informed that 
the Agricultural Journal is open to them and that 
papers for other Journals must be submitted to 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India for scrutiny before publication. The 
Agricultural Journal is no doubt an admirable 
paper for agriculturists, but it is not read by 
Veterinary Surgeons or research workers into 
animal diseases, and should an article be published 
in it, it would be overlooked by all and would be 
absolutely buried. 

The other alternative necessitates the submission 
of articles to the Agricultural Adviser for scrutiny, 
and he is not a professional man and is therefore 
incapable of judging of the merit of the article. 

It is considered that the whole policy in this 
respect is wrong. In other services it is customary 
to encourage as much as possible keenness on 
scientific work, but in this it is discouraged by 
prohibiting publications of papers except under 
conditions which are difficult to comply with. 

Iteis suggested that the present orders be 
modified so that papers may be published in any 
of the recognised Veterinary publications. 


Mr. K. Hewrerr called and examined. 


69401. (Chairmdn.) The witness came before the 
Commission to represent the Civilian members of 
the Veterinary Department. He was Principal of 
the Veterinary College, Bombay. He had occu- 
pied that position since 1910. He had 12 years’ 
service. 

69402. He looked forward to a time in the future 
when the Veterinary Department would be largely 
staffed by non-Europeans. One way of getting 
qualified natives of India into the Imperial Ser- 
vice was by promotion from the Provincial Service, 
but he was not prepares to say it was the best. 
The best class of recruit for the Imperial Service 
would consist of men who had been to England of 
their own accord in order to Fe through the 
Veterinary College there, and had then been 
selected by the Secretary of State. There should, 
however, be openings also for the promotion of a 
certain number of officers from the Provincial Ser- 
vice after a course of training in England. He 
would insist on an English qualification for any 
Indian officer recruited direct to the Imperial 
branch, but this would not be necessary in the 
case of officers promoted from the Provincial 
branch. ae ; 

69403. The training given in Indian Veterinary 
Colleges was not nearly as good as that given in 
England. It would be almost impossible for some 
years to bring it up to the same level. He was 
not in favour of the suggestion of the institution 
of one central college. It would be very expen- 
sive, and there would not be sufficient openings 
for the graduates of such a college. He would 
rather proceed on the lines of improving the local 
colleges. 

69404. When he referred to the abolition of the 
Inspector-Generalship, he did not mean to suggest 
that there had been any breaking of faith on the 
part of the Government. He would not favour 
the re-establishment of the post: but there should 
be a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of 
India. He would appoint a selected officer of the 
department to the post of Veterinary Adviser. His 
duties would be to advise the Government of India 
on technical subjects, but he should not be called 


upon to advise the local Governments with regard 
to the management of their own departments. 

69405. He would favour the ap ointment for each 
Province of an officer, preferably from the Indian 
Civil) Service, who would be placed in general 
charge over the Vetere and kindred depart- 
ments. Such an officer need not have had any prac- 
tical training in Veterinary science ; his value would 
consist in his administrative knowledge, and his 
knowledge of the country, and his duty would 
consist in co-ordinating the work of the several 
departments. 

69406. Private practice should be allowed to the 
members of the Barve at the option of the local 
Governments. Under present conditions private 
persons had to put themselves under obligations to 
officers of the departments. He had never re-- 
ceived any orders to the effect that a fee could be 
charged, and be handed over to Government. 

69407. (Mr. Sly.) It was a fact that the abolition 
of horse-breeding had prejudicially affected the re- 
cruitment of the Department. Most Veterinary 
Surgeons were very keen on horse-breeding and on 
horses, and the prospects of being able to do 
horse-breeding work had been a great attraction 
to men desiring to enter the Department—much 
more so than the prospects of doing original 
research work. 

69408. His reason for patting forward the sug- 
gestion that a pension should be granted after 20 
years’ service, was that it was desirable to permit 
men who found their surroundings uncongenial, 
and their work unsuitable, to retire. He agreed 
it would also give an opportunity to the very best 
officers in the service to leave, but they would not 
want to go if they were well treated. He was 
quite prepared to agree that Government should 
have the power of compulsorily retiring an officer 
after 20 years’ service. 

69409. With regard to the scrutiny of papers 
before publication, the orders of Government re- 
ferred to technical matters, and scientific theses. 
All officers of the Civil Veterinary Department in 
India were prohibited from publishing purely 
professional technical papers without previous 
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scrutiny. A similar rule was not in force in any 
other technical professional department in India. 
The matter had been brought up at the 
Veterinary Conference in Calcutta in 1908. 
The quarterly Journal of Veterinary Science 
was started by the Department, and officers were 
only allowed to publish in that journal. When 
that journal was done away with, the same orders 
BprHed to the Agricultural Journal which took its 
piace. 

69410. (Mr. Fisher.) A Veterinary Surgeon in 
England would make on the average about £500 
or £600 a year in private practice. 

69411. (Mr. ,Madge.) The training at present 

iven in Indian Veterinary Colleges was sufficient 
or the agricultural requirements of the present 
day. The Veterinary Assistants which the colleges 
now turned out were quite good enough for the 
work they had to do. 

69412. As far as he had seen it, the treatment of 
cattle disease by the ryots was wholly unsound, 
and barbarous in many cases. 

69413. Private practice, if allowed, would not 
interfere in any way with the performance of 
official duty ; if it did, it ought to be at the option 
of the local Government to prohibit the continu- 
ance of it. 

69414. Officers of the Department should be 
allowed to publish their own ormine! papers in an 
of the Veterinary Journals published in England. 
Officers could be trusted not to go outside their 
subject. 

69415. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The function of-the 
Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India 
would be to advise on technical points. Such an 
officer could be located at his own headquarters, 
and any question on which the Government of 
India required his advice could be referred to him 
there. ere would be no_personal intercourse 
between him and the Government of India. The 
functions could be discharged by correspondence. 
The Revenue Department of the Government of 
India would be the department which the 
Veterinary Adviser would address officially. 

69416. At present the Government of India 
obtained information with regard to Veterinary 


questions arising in the Bombay Presidency by 
writing to the local Government, who consulted 
the Director of Agriculture, who probably con- 
sulted the Superintendent of the Veterinary De- 
artment, and also the Principal of the Bombay 
eterinary College. Thé effect of his proposal 
would be to remove the fifth wheel in the coach 
and also to enable the Government of India to 
gauge correctly the advice received from all sources. 

69417. Some guarantee should be required that 
the Indian Civil Service man appointed as Rural 
Commissioner should be an officer who had taken 
some general interest in agricul corel problems and 
that he was not simply taking the appointment, as 
a convenience to himself, or to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

69418. (Mr. Sly.) He would not recruit direct to 


‘Deputy Superintendentships, but he would not 


recommend the abolition of the present rule, as 
there might be an exceptionally good man who 
could be appointed direct from the college. 

69419. On the whole, he would prefer that a man 
should go through a long course in the Provincial 
Service, and then be promoted to the Im erial 
Service rather than that a young Indian should 
be selected from the college and sent to England. 
He admitted that that was not the view he had 
expressed to the Chairman, but the apparent in- 
consistency was explained by the fact that in his 
answer to the Chairman he had not regarded the 
question as being one of selecting young Indians 
from the College and sending them to England. 

69420. He disapproved of both of these courses. 
He considered it-inadvisable for Government to 
bear the cost of educating officers for the Imperial 
Service and disapproved of Indian officers being 
treated with greater liberality in this respect than 
Europeans, especially if the status and pay were 
to be the same in both cases. 

69421. (Mr. Fisher.) His real view was that the 
man he would like best would be the Indian of a 
good class who went to England of his own accord 
and passed through the Veterinary College and 
obtained his degree there. The second best, man 
for the Imperial Service would be a Provincial 
Officer, who had been to England for a short 
course of training. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Lrevut.-Cot. A. E. Quenipzt,* called and examined. 


69422. (Chairman.) The witness had been In- 
spector-General of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment and now acted as adviser to the India Office 
in connection with the selection of candidates for 
appointments to the Indian Veterinary Service. 
He had held the post of Inspector-General for 
seven years, when the Department was differently 
constituted from what it was now. At that time 
recruitment was entirely from the Army Veterinary 
Corps, whereas since 1902 the recruitment had been 
purely civilian. The Selection Committee for the 


last ten er had consisted of himself and the 
Revenue Secretary at the India Office. ; 
69423. He did not think the conditions of the Ser- 
vice had altered since he left it, except that the 
work .was now more directly connected with cattle 
than with horses. He had always divided the work 
of the Department into three branches : First, the 
work done by Superintendents, who were in charge 
of either a Province or a series of districts; 
secondly, the educational work; and thirdly, the 
higher research work. Original research work was 
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very difficult to obtain in England before a man 
went out to India, but there were sometimes men 
who had been specially trained, such as Major 
Holmes, who had two years’ training at Cambridge 
and Paris and Berlin. Every Presidency or Pro- 
vince should have a research officer. en who 
trained for research work went as 4 rule to Cam- 
bridge in the first place, and there was a post- 
graduate course under Sir John MacFadyean at 
the Royal Veterinary College, but it was not suffi- 
ciently long. He advocated a post-graduate course 
for every man who went to India, and his advice 
hitherto had been to select the men carefully, put 
them through the post-graduate course, and send 
them to India for five years, which would really 
be a probationary period for the Civil Veterinary 
Department, and then bring them home. 

69424, The qualifications laid down were that a 
man should have obtained his diploma and should 
have had a successful college career. Occasionally a 
man might fai] to pass one of his examinations and 
would get through in five years, but it was better 
still if he went through the course for his diploma 
in four years. No man was accepted for the Ser- 
vice who had not taken a diploma. 

69425. Having obtained a diploma, the men 
should go through a two months’ course at the 
Royal Veterinary College before being sent to 
India. At the college they would be taught all the 
simples rudiments of laboratory work, sufficient to 
enable them to take specimens, prepare slides, and 
generally perfect themselves in knowledge of the 
microscope. With their previous training, two 
months were sufficient for that, because it-was 
quite prelimuiaty work. Then the officer should be 
sent to India for five years and make’ himself 
acquainted with the country and with the work to 
be done, and then he would be in a position to 
come home and profit by further training. That 
was a system which was in practice now, not a 
single man being taken who had not gone through 
the post-graduate course and he was selected 
on the understanding that he would. go 
through the course. It was a very great, hard- 
ship that he had to go to the college at his 
own expense, because a young man had to spend 
something like £500 in order to get a diploma, and 
he was not as a rule recruited from the monied 
classes. Ordinarily a veterinary surgeon as soon 
as he had taken his diploma obtained work either 
as an assistant or as a locum tenens, getting prob- 
ably £3 or £4 a week. When he came up for an 
appointment in India, he was told that he would 
have to go through the post-graduate course, and 
he then had to relinquish his appointment and 
come up to London for two months and pay 10 
guineas for the course. He had also to get an 
outfit. He received no pay until he landed in 
Bombay, and consequently he was rather crippled 
financially, and a knowledge of that prevented 
good candidates from coming forward. To meet 
that difficulty the fees of the post-graduate course 
should be paid and a subsistence allowance of £2 
or £3 a week should be given to the candidate, 
contingent on a certificate of satisfactory work. 

69496. At one time there was an ample field of 
selection, but difficulties would be experienced if 
many men were required in future. As it was, only 
one or two men were required each year, and in 
some years none at all. In 1902, four officers had 
to be selected ; in 1903, none; in 1904, two; in 1905, 
four; in 1906, six; in 1907, five; in 1908, one; in 
1909, none; in 1910 and 1911, one each; and in 1912 
and 1913, two each. In 1906, eight had to be 
selected but two refused the appointments. There 
were very often two or three very good men up for 
one vacancy and several men in that way had to 
be sent adrift. In the following year, perhaps, 
when the men were written to in connection with 
other vacancies, they were found to be employed 
in Rhodesia, Egypt, or some other out of the way 
place. As a rule, the India Office made the vacan- 
cies known at once, but there were Many unex- 
pected vacancies. Having regard to the small 
numbers, averaging about two a year, it would no 
doubt always be possible to get good men. 


69427. The method of selection was for the Secre- 
tary of the Revenue Department to write and say 
there would be one or two vacancies to be filled 
up in the next July, and those vacancies were 
advertised in the different Veterinary Journals. 
Being in close touch with all the colleges, he him- 
self ppprosched the Principals, and found their 
help of very great assistance. No man was selected 
for the Indian Veterinary Department unless he 
was recommended by the Principal of the college 
from which he had graduated, as the Principal had 
known the candidate for four years and would 
not recommend any man who was not suitable. 
The candidates recommended by the Principals 
were asked to submit their applications and the 
applications were considered by the Revenue Sec- 
retary and by himself. As a rule it was possible 
to tell at once, by looking through the applications, 
whether the general education of the candidates 
would qualify them for appointment, and candi- 
dates who were considered suitable were brought 
before the Committee, generally about half a dozen 
candidates for one or two vacancies. He did not 
think the presence of someone on the Committee 
who was still in the Service and knew the condi- 
tions would be of very material assistance, as 
veterinary work in India had not changed much , 
since he himself was in India. He was certainly of 
opinion that the present system was quite suffi- 
cient. His objection to having a Senior Officer 
home on leave to assist in the selection was that 
the officer would have many friends in England 
and would be continually asked to say a good word 
for some special candidate. A large amount of 
intérest was brought to bear to help a candidate 
through; in fact, he had had one candidate up 
before him three times who was strongly recom- 
mended by a late Member of Council because he 
knew the candidate’s father very well. 


69428. No Indians had come home to undergo 
the course and no applications had been received 
from Indians. He did not think any Indians were 
on the register of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Indians would: not be allowed to take 
the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons without going through the course at one 
of the recognised colleges, and he did not see how 
facilities could be given to Indians to attain a 
position in the superior ranks of the Service by 
coming to England and going through a good post- 
graduate course. It was a recognised thing in 
England and in all the Colonies and Protectorates 
that every candidate for the post-graduate course 
should be a qualified member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. He did not think any 
college would take an unqualified man from India 
to train; in fact, it would be rather an unprofes- 
sional thing to do. The qualifications obtained in 
India were not recognised in England, and any 
Indian trained in India could only obtain a sub- 
ordinate position in a Colony or Protectorate, as 
he would not be considered a qualified man. Many 
Indians came home to qualify in medicine, but up 
to date.no Indians had come home to qualify for 
the diploma of the Royal College of Vetermary 
Surgeons, and he had never been able to under- 
stand why. Probably the Department was too 
young and not sufficiently known, and probably it 
had not sufficient attractions for Indians. He did 
not see how teaching could be obtained in India 
which would qualify a man to take his diploma, as 
the curriculum and training in the colleges in Eng- 
land and in India were as different as chalk and 
cheese, one being quite a scientific training and 
the other simply a preliminary training. The only 
way an Indian could get into the Service was by 
coming to England and going through the college 
and obtaining a diploma, and no man in the 
superior Service should have a qualification lower 
than that of M.R.C.V.S. It would be a great pity 
to lower the standard of qualification for the Indian 
Veterinary Service below that which was recog- 
nised all over the world. 

69429. (Lord Ronaldshay.) No one who had not 
obtained the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons could under any circum- 
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stances go in for a post-graduate course in Eng- 
land. It was laid down in connection with the 
Royal Veterinary College: ‘‘ Post-graduate courses, 
open only to qualified veterinary surgeons and 
medical men, in veterinary pathology and bacterio- 
logy will be held in October and November of 
each year.”’ He did not think the governors of the 
College would sanction an exception in the case of 
Indians recommended by the India Office. 

69430. He did not think a Board of Selection 
would be less liable to the influence of outside 
pressure than a single individual, because pressure 
could be brought to bear on each individual mem- 
ber of the Board of Selection. It might be that 
each individual on the Board would have pressure 
brought to bear upon him by different people in 
the interests of different candidates, and the pres- 
sure might thus be neutralised, but he thought 
the best thing was to have one or two people who 
did not care a rap for anybody. ; 

69431. The Indian Veterinary Service had re- 
cruited a very high class of men but India had not 
had sufficient attractions to keep them, and_he 
instanced the case of Sir Stewart Stockman, Mr. 
Montgomery, and Mr. Martin. In order to keep 
godd men in India it would be necessary to offer 
the attraction of an increased scale of pay and 
that was why he recommended that men for re- 
search work should receive higher pay. 

69432. (Sir Theodore Morison.) At present the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons did not ad- 
mit training in any other part of the Empire as 
ae of the qualification for a diploma, but he 

elieved it was proposed, though the scheme was 
not yet passed, that men who had taken their 
degree in arts at one of the universities shouldbe 
allowed to cancel their first year, ¢.e., that they 
should go through a three years’ course at the 
veterinary colleges instead of four. 

69433. The Principals of veterinary colleges kept 
closely in touch with their old pupils, and he was 
very careful in inquiring, when a candidate came 
up, what he had been doing from the time that he 
qualified to the time of his application, and if he 
had any doubt on the matter he wrote to the differ- 
ent members of the profession under whom the 
candidate had been working. 

69434. He recognised that it was very necessary 
there should be confidence in the Board of Selec- 
tion, but he did not think that that confidence 
would be considerably increased if there were upon 
the Board men who were still actually in the Ser- 
vice. ; 

69435. (Mr. Chaubal.) For the past ten years the 
average number of men who had qualified as veteri- 
nary surgeons by taking the diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons had been about 80, 
as compared with 120- in the previous decade. 
Taking all Public Services in the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates and India and Great Britain, there were 
about 400 appointments in which vacancies had to 
be filled up. The Army Veterinary Department 
consisted of about 180 to 200 members and vacan- 
cies had to be filled up there. Private practice also 
absorbed a good many. 

69436. It was impossible to train Indians in India 
as no veterinary institution there would go to the 
expense of maintaining a very expensive teaching 
staff from England for the purpose of training men 
to fill one or two vacancies per annum in the Indian 
Civil Veterinary Department. It would certainly 
be possible if money was spent on getting the best 
professors out from England, but he eould not see 
why that expense should be incurred when there 
were already institutions in England where the 
men could be trained. He would like to see Indians 
appointed to the Superior Service so that by living 
in the country amongst the people both during 
their service and after retirement they might create 
the right kind of scientific atmosphere, but it was 
absolutely necessary for them to obtain the diploma 
before they entered the Service. 

69487. (Mr. Sly.) The statistics he had given with 
regard to the number of candidates each year for 
vacancies related only to candidates selected for 
appointments; he was unable to give statistics of 


the number of candidates who applied. In the 
year when six were required 14 were selected to 
come up for interview by the Secretary. 

69438. With regard to the attractions of the 
Indian Veterinary Service as compared with the 
attractions of the Army Veterinary Department, 
candidates preferred the Army, which had other 
attractions besides pay. India undoubtedly got 
better men than the Colonial Service. If vacancies 
occurred in India and in the Colonies or Protec- 
torates the men preferred to go to India; they only 
took appointments in the Colonies when they found 
there were no vacancies to be had in the East. He 
placed the Army first, India second, and the 
Colonies third in point of attractiveness. It was 
difficult to compare home appointments as there 
were so many which were not pensionable. 

69439. There had been a material diminution in 
the number of candidates since the abolition of the 
Inspector-Generalship. That had directly in- 
fluenced recruiting and he had evidence from men 
who said they would have applied had the Inspec- 
tor-Generalship not been abolished. Their objec- 
tions were based both on professional reasons and 
material prospects; the men had a very strong 
objection to being under laymen who could not 
judge of their professional abilities. 

69440. During recent years there had been a very 
large increase in the number of official appointments 
for veterinary surgeons in England, as veterinary 
officers of health under local bodies, inspectors of 
meat, milk ye hemes etc., but there had been no 
difficulty in filling those appointments. A Com- 
mittee had sat in England to consider the question 
and came to the conclusion that it would be a false 
policy to try to increase the number of men with- 
out being able to guarantee appointments for 
them, and thought it was better 
as they were. 

69441. There had been a movement to endeavour 
to impose a university education on veterinary 
surgeons, but if the proposal was adopted it would 
interfere with the whole of the Services as it would 
materially reduce the number of candidates. The 
expenses connected with the training of veterinary 
surgeons were sufficiently great now without 
adding to them. There was a great hardship on 
the men who were recruited when the Inspector- 
Gneralship was in existence, as then they had a 
possibility of rising to Rs. 1,800, with Rs. 1,000 
extra pension on retirement, whereas now they 
could only rise to Rs. 1,200 a month. 

69442. (Mr. Fisher.) The main work of the Veteri- 
nary Department in India now concerned cattle, 
not horses, but that change had not greatly 
affected recruitment in the Civil Veterinary Ser- 
vice. The change caused by the disappearance of 
horses had not involved any change in the curri- 
culum of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
as the training in the various colleges had as much 
to do with cattle as with horses. 

69443. (Mr. Macdonald.) He saw no use in having 
a competitive examination, because if the candi- 
date had gone throught the college satisfactorily 
and had the diploma, he was fully qualified. A 
competitive examination might bring in very un- 
desirable men. There were a certain number of 
men who went into the college and just scraped 
through the bare matriculation ; their education was 
absolutely deficient before entering, and yet they 
might do very well in the professional examina- 
tions. 

69444. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The only suggestion 
he could make in regard to Indians was that the 
should go through the diploma course in England. 
It would be impossible to guarantee appointments 
for Indians who did this, but having obtained their 
diploma they would be eligible for any Govern- 
ment appointment either in England or in the 
Colonies or in India. A good man always had his 
chance. Men who had been sent out from India 
to subordinate appointments in the Straits and 
Ceylon and other alaeea had been very well treated. 
If an Indian student’s choice was limited to India 
and he took his veterinary diploma and was not 
selected he would be stranded, although there was 
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no doubt that there was a good field for private 
practice in India at the present time. As a mem- 
er of the Army Veterinary Corps, when he was in 
India he had no difficulty in obtaining in private 
practice Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a month, and some- 
bmes Rs. 900, although he did not lay himself out 
or it. 

69445. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) There was no means 
now by which a man who had had a certain amount 
of education elsewhere and desired to acquire a 
higher education in veterinary science could ac- 
quire it in England without going through the Col- 
lege. There was a Veterinary College m London, 
one in Edinburgh, one in Glasgow, one in Dublin, 
and a school attached to the Liverpool University, 
and there was a post-graduate course at the Univer- 


sity of Manchester. No qualification was recognised 
for a post-graduate course in England except the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. 

69446. (Sir Murray Hammick.) He believed there 
were certain colleges in Canada and Australia that 
were recognised in Great Britain, but he could 
not say definitely. 

69447. He had made himself acquainted with the 
advance in veterinary instruction which had taken 
place in India since he left, especially in Madras. 
He did not think it would be wall to have somebody 
sitting on the Board of Selection in England who 
was in touch with the recent developments in India, 
as he believed there was no difference in the con- 
ditions of service in Madras or Calcutta or Lahore. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Srz JoHn M’Fapvean, M.B., B.8¢C., M.RO.V.8., LLD., Principal, Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W. 


Written Statement relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

69448. (1) From the nature of the duties which 
members of the Civil Veterinary Department.in 
India have to carry out, and the circumstances in 
which they are placed, it is desirable that the best 
of the recent graduates in point of intelligence 
and education should be induced to enter the 
Service. 

(2) During recent years the attractions of the 
Service have been reduced, while competition for 
suitable officers on the part of other public Ser- 
vices has increased, and the total number of suit- 
able candidates has fallen considerably. 

(3) The chief competitor for candidates is the 
Army Veterinary Service, but there are also now 
more numerous appointments for whole-time 
veterinary officers in the self-governing Dominions 
and the Colonies. 


(4) If the present conditions of service are not 
substantially improved it will soon be quite im- 
possible to recruit the Department with men pos- 
sessing the desirable qualifications. 

(5) To prevent this the scales of pay and pension 
ought to be equal or slightly superior to those of 
the Army Veterinary Service. 

(6) The number of officers in the Service ought 
to be increased to such an extent as will allow the 
youngest officers on probation to be adequately 
trained before they are thrown on their own 
responsibility in carrying out field work. Probably 
two years would not be too long for that training. 

(7) With a view to providing a reserve of officers 
capable of filling up vacancies on the staff of the 
Veterinary Colleges and of the Muktesar Labora- 
tory a system of study leave for selected junior 
officers is very desirable. 


Srz Joun M’Fapyean called and examined. 


69449. (Chairman.) The witness was Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. 
He had nothing to do with the selection of 
candidates for the Veterinary Department in 
India, except that when consulted by Colonel 
Queripel he might be called in to advise regarding 
students whom he knew personally. He believed 
he had known personally 80 per cent. of the stu- 
dents who had been qeeruited for the Department 
in the last ten years or more, so that to that ex- 
tent, he had taken part in the selection, when his 
opinion had been called for. 

69450. Of recent years the attractions of the Ser- 
vice had been considerably reduced and there was 
a falling off in the candidates. He saw no other 
way of reviving the popularity of the Service than 
by improving the prospects. He did not know that 
an Indian career would ever be a very popular one, 
and he believed that to get recruits equal to the 
standard of those who went into the Army Veteri- 


nary Service it would be necessary to make the 
attractions in respect of pay and pension better 
than those offered in the Army Service; otherwise 
the Indian Service would have to take the leavings 
of the Army. There were special cases where men 
for some reason or other would not enter the Army 
under any circumstances, and yet would like to go 
to India, but, speaking generally, he was quite 
satisfied that what he had said was true. 

69451. The work in the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment was different from that of the Army Veteri- 
nary Service, and within recent years the 
differences had become more marked. He did not 
think, however, that this would have the effect of 
diminishing the competition between the two Ser- 
vices. Both Services had to take young men. The 
qualifications for one Service were substantially 
the same as those required for the other. What 
was desired was the highest possible intelligence, 
the best possible general education, and the best 
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possible professional education, combined with 
certain personal qualifications, and those things 
were wanted equally for both Services. 

69452. In the Civil Veterinary Service the men 
ought to have a more specialised knowledge, but as 
the candidates were young any great amount of spe- 
cialisation could not be looked for. That was why 
be had made suggestions with regard to study 
leave in his written statement, and proposed to 
allow a period of a couple of years in which an 
officer of the Department, after a term of service 
in India, could go through a post-graduate training 
in particular Indian diseases. 

69453. There were five veterinary colleges in 
Great Britain, two in England, two in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland. The college with which he was 
connected was much the largest, turning out nearly 
as many candidates as the other four put together. 
All the colleges had to educate to the same stan- 
dard and the students had to take the M.R.C.V.S. 
diploma. 

69454. At present there were no Indian students 
in the Royal Veterinary College, but generally 
there were one or two. He did not think any 
Indian student had completed the course and ob- 
tained the diploma for the past ten years. 

69455. There were post-graduate courses held at 
the Royal Veterinary College, to which Indians 
could be admitted, and Indians had been admitted 
to them from colleges in India. There were, how- 
ever, no post-graduate courses which could be 
utilised for the purpose of giving Indians who had 
not a European qualification a training sufficient to 
enable them to take their place in the higher 
branches of the Service. The nature of the work in 
the post-graduate courses was partly based on;the 
tuition the student had received before graduation 
and the courses were very short. If it was sug- 
gested that a post-graduate training should brin 
the professional knowledge of a student who ha 
studied in one of the Indian weeUnete Colleges 
up to that of the European graduate, his answer 
was that it would be possible but it would require 
a long post-graduate course, owing to the fact that 
the training in the Indian colleges was admitted] 
inferior to the training in England. But althoug 
it would be possible it had to be remembered that 
at present Indian students were recruited of.a dif- 
ferent standard of general education, and this was 
a@ very important point. Assuming that such a 
course could be devised, it would take one or two 

ears for an Indian from an Indian Veterinary Col- 
ege to take a post-graduate course that would 
bring him on an equality with the European enter- 
ing the Service, but it would require to be a special 
course, as the existing classes would hardly do. 
The numbers were not sufficient to make it worth 
while establishing such a course. It coul@be done, 
but from the money point of view it would appear 
to be impracticable. All the subjects, as he under- 
stood, were taught in a more elementary fashion 
in India than in England. Men came from all parts 
of the Empire to attend the post-graduate course 
—Australia, Canada, New Zealand, ete.—but all of 
them had taken the British diploma before they 
came. It was very rare that men came straight 
from Australian or Canadian veterinary colleges 
to take the post-graduate course. There were no 
veterinary colleges in South Africa. There was a 
veterinary college in Canada and one or two veteri- 
nary graduates had come over. He did not think 
an Australian graduate had ever come from Aus- 
tralia for the course. Veterinary education in 
Australia had within recent years been brought up 
to the European standard, oe in Canada it had 
not. 

69456.. There should be an extended period of 
training for the younger officers after their arrival 
in India; and he suggested this should be two 
ene so that the officer might acquire know- 
edge of the country and of the language and 
have some knowledge of the special diseases of 
India. It was also important to provide a re- 


serve of officers capable of filling up vacancies on © 


the staffs of veterinary colleges and a system of 
study leave. A few years ago he had recommended 


that study leave should be granted to some of the 
officers in the Civil Veterinary Department, and 
arraugements were made accordingly, but study 
leave had been only granted to two of the officers 
and he understood the system had been stopped. 
Provided study leave was granted he would leave 
the selected officers considerable latitude. He 
would be prepared to grant facilities for a post- 
graduate course in his own college or allow them 
to spend the time at any place where they could 
get a proper training in research. It was possible 
that they might also be allowed to see the research 
which was going on at other recently established 
research institutes for the study of animal patho- 
logy in this country. They should also be given 
the alternative of going to Paris or spending part 
of their time in England and part in Paris or in 
Berlin or Budapest. The period of study leave 
would be definitely fixed and the officers should 
have permission to divide it up between the dif- 
ferent selected place The same course of study 
leave could not be provided for a candidate coming 
from an Indian Veterinary College. The average 
Indian veterinary graduate would not be qualified 
for a research course; he would not be like officers 
who had had a good general education and 
professional education on the top of ‘which 
they had had practical experience. Such offi- 
cers would be able to take part in research in- 
vestigations and that was the best sort of training. 
He did not see any simple way by which an Indian 
trained in an Indian college could perfect his educa- 
tion in the colleges in England. Th only way was 
to endeavour to improve the education in the Indian 
colleges. If an Indian student simply came to Eng- 
land and put in one complete year in attending the 
final courses of instruction at a British veterinary 
college it would considerably improve his know- 
ledge, and if on the top of that he attended a short 

ost-grdduate course in pathology and_bacterio- 
ogy that would still further improve his know- 
ledge. That was quite practicable. But he could 
not make suggestions for giving courses to Indian 
veterinary graduates which would bring them up 
to the same level as European graduates. A year, | 
together with a certain amount of research, was 
the nearest approach possible, without organising 
a special class; and unless there was a sufficient 
number of students the organisation of a course 
would be difficult and costly. 

69457. (Lord Ronaldshay.) It was a mistake on 
Colonel Queripel’s part to say that no one who 
did not possess the British diploma could attend 
the post-graduate course at any of the British col- 
leges. The College did not admit to the post- 
graduate courses any other persons than qualified 
veterinary surgeons or medical men, but for that 
purpore a student was recognised as qualified who 

ad obtained a diploma from one of the Indian 
Veterinary Colleges; and several Indian graduates 
had gone through the course. 

69458. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The standard for 
admission to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons for the last sixteen or eighteen years had 
been the same as for admission to the profession 
of medicine; the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons had adopted the regulations of the General 
Medicai Council with regard to general education 
and those regulations were accepted. Latin was 
compulsory. He did not know whether that ope- 
rated to keep Indian students out. As a matter of 
fact, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at 
present were revising the rules with regard to 

eneral education, and a proposal had been put 
orward that Latin should not be insisted upon as 
a compulsory subject, as it was rather preferred 
that candidates should take modern languages like 
French or German. All the higher educational 
qualifications throughout the civilised world were 
accepted as equivalent to an entrance examination, 
especially those of British Possessions and India. 
The degrees in Arts of the different universities in 
India and some of the tests for admission to uni- 
versities were accepted by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. The Indian B.A. degree 
would not be accepted at present if it did not in- 
clude Latin. There might be 70 or 80 different 
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qualifications eran ied throughout the world that 
were accepted provided they satisfied certain 
conditions. 

69459. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Indians had come 
from Indian colleges to attend the post-graduate 
course, but he did not think a Bpeuial coune could 
be formed to enable Indians to become qualified 
up to the standard of the English qualification even 
by special lectures and special teaching, because 
their professional education from top to bottom 
had been elementary. An exceptional Indian stu- 


dent who had a good educational qualification and 
had taken a diploma from an Indian Veterinary 
College would be permitted to attend any of the 
ordinary courses of instruction given to under- 
raduates and if he had a qualification from an 
ndian Veterinary College he would be admitted to 
the post-graduate course, but not otherwise. 

69460. (Chairman.) There had been several 
Indians who had done that, but no examination 
had been conducted to test the benefit they had 
derived from the post-graduate training. 


(The witness withdrew.) 





NOTE. 


69461-70043. Attention is also invited to the 
following :— 

I. Evidence given by Mr. F. C. Drake, Secretary 
in the Revenue and Statistics Department of the 
India Office, on Monday, 4th May, 1914. This will 
be found generally in paragraphs 66679-66719 
in the sections of this volume (XV.) relating to 
the Forest Service and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and in particular in paragraphs 66696-7, 
66708 and 66716. 

Mr. Drake also put in the following statement 
with special reference to the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment :— 

Statement to show the number of Officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State to the Indian Civil 
eterinary Department from 1904 to 1914 (end of 
April) inclusive. : ; 
Year. Furopeans. Indians. 
1904 vai ic sae ae 2 =_ 
1905 we ous ar ox 4 — 


Year. Europeans. Indians. 
1906 6 _ 
1907 5 — 
1908 1 _ 
1909 1? _ 
1910 l _ 
1911 1 — 
1912 9 a 
1913 san eae sais 2 oe 
1914 (to end of April) 2 — 
Total ... sa 27 — 


* Includes one appointment to Muktesar in each year. 


Il. Memorandum on apo nan ents made by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council to certain 
branches of the Government Service in India— 
vide Vol. I., Appendix. 
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I.—-Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, No. 238, dated 22nd 


October, 1913, forwarding the views of the Punjab Government 


II.—Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, Industries Department, to the 


Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
No, 1298, dated the 15th September, 1913, containing the views of the Government of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh on the Givil Veterinary Department ... 


ItI.—Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal relating to the Civil Veterinary 


Department = ati See as <3. 


IV.—Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bihar and Orissa relating to the Civil 
Veterinary Department 


V.—Memorandum prepared by the Assam Administration relating to the Civil Veterinary 


Department 


VI.—Note, dated the 9th April, 1913, by the Honourable Sir Archdale Earle, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, on the Civil Veterinary Department 


VII.—Note, dated the lst August, 1918, by the Honourable Sir Archdale Earle, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, on the Civil Veterinary Department, supplementary to his note of the 
9th April, 1918 ... Sas ae oe ae sea a sist 


VIII.—Memoranidum prepared by the Government of Burma relating to the Civil Veterinary 
Department vee Ys of Satara «6 jet 
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XII.—Statement of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over held by Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, and Indians on the Ist April, 1913, in the Civil Veterinary Department 
(appointments under the Government of India) 


XIII.—Statement (with details by Provinces) of the Provincial Establishment of the Civil Appoint- 
ments on Rs. 200 a month and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians 
“on the 1st April, 1913, in the Civil Veterinary Department ... 


XIV.—Regulations for appointment to the Indian Civil Veterinary Department 


XV.—Officials and non-officials who furnished written evidence to the Royal Commission in con- 
nection with their enquiry into the Civil Veterinary Department, but who were not 
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Letter from the Chie} Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, No. 288 (Rev. and Agri.—Agri.), 
dated Lahore, 22nd Gctober, 1913. 


With reference to your letter* dated 1st August, 
* 1913, I am directed to forward 20 copies of a letter 
from the Director of Agriculture and Industries, 
Punjab, No, 3453, dated 2nd October, 1913, and of 
its enclosures, furnishing the information required 
in connection with the Civil Veterinary ... De- 
partment in the Punjab. 


Enclosures in covering letter from the Director of 
Agriculture and Industries, Punjab, No. 3458, of 
Lahore, 2nd October, 1913. 

Statement showing supplementar 
as to the organisation of the Civil 
partment in the Punjab. 

1. Lhe present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—(a) Army Officers of the Civil V eterinar: 
Department.—The practice of recruiting Civi 
Veterinary Department Officers from amongst the 
Army Veterinary Officers has been discontinued. 

(b) Indian Civil Veterinary Department Officers.— 
The rules on these points are contained in the 
Government of India resolution, No. 10—8-4, dated 
2nd August, 1901. ; 

Satisfactory. 

(c) Provincial Service Officers.—There are at pre- 
sent one Professor of Surgery and three Senior 
Assistant Professors in the Punjab Veterinary 
College who belong to the Provincial Veterinary 
Service. Recruitment is from graduates of the 
Punjab Veterinary College. 

Not satisfactory. Post-graduate training is 
necessary. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890, 
1900 and the present time, and whether the present 
rates o 
Army 


information 
eterinary De- 


fficers of the Civil Veterinary Department.— 
1900. 
Military Civil 
pay. allowance. 


s. Rs. 
Veterinary Lieutenants under 
5 years’ service ... ee es 400 150 
Veterinary Lieutenants after 
5 years’ service bie 450 200 
10 years’ service ... 500 - 250 
Veterinary Captains - .- 600 300 
Veterinary Captains after 5 
years’ service in that class 650 350 
Veterinary Major after 10 years’ 
service as Veterinary Captain 750 400 


Army Veterinary Officers serving in the Civil 
Veterinary Department were entitled to military 
rank and title and all other advantages conferred 
on Army Veterinary Officers by the Royal Warrant 
of pay and promotion. 

The salary and rank of the Inspector-General, 
Civil Vetermary Department corresponded with 
those of Provincial Veterinary Officers in India, his 
total emoluments being Rs. 1,620 per mensem 
irrespective of rank. 

1913. 
Military Civil 
pay. allowance. 


S. 8. 
Lieutenants under 5 years’ service 480 150 
Captains— 
After 5 years’ total service 570 200 
After 74 years’ total service... 570 300 
After 5 years’ service as such 
(or on completing 10 years’ 
total service, if he received 
his commission before 5th 
October, 1898) ... mk vet 650 300 
After 2} years’ total service... 650 350 
Major— 
After 15 years’ total service... 750 350 
After 173 years’ total service ... 750 400 
After 5 years’ service as such 
(or after 20 years’ total ser- 
vice if promoted on or before 
the 20th March, 1902) 800 500 
Lieutenant-Colonel os 1,120 500 
Colonel 1,220 500 





* Not reprinted. _ 


pay and allowances are satisfactory.—(a@) - 


The post of Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary 
Department, carrying a salary of Rs. 2,000 per 
mensem, had been abolished with effect from lst 
April, 1912. 

ot satisfactory. See paragraph 69248. 

{®) Indian Civil Veterinary Department Officers.— 

he Civil Veterinary Department came into 
being in 1901. The pay is progressive. The pay 
on appointment is Rs. 500 per mensem, rising to 
Rs. 1,110 by annual increments of Rs. 40. After 20 
years’ service Rs. 1,200. The post of Inspector- 
General, Civil Veterinary Department, carrying a 
salary of Rs. 2,000, has been abolished from Ist 
April, 1912. 

There are two allowances, viz., a local allowance 
of Rs. 100 per mensem, attached to the post of the 
Principal, Punjab Veterinary College, and a con- 
veyance allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem has 
recently been sanctioned for the Superintendent, 
Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

Not satisfactory. See paragraph 69248. 

(c) Provincial Service Officers.—The post of Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Punjab Veterinary College 
is usually held by an Imperial Service Officer, but 
is at present held by a Provincial Service Officer 
drawing pay Rs. 600—25—700. The pay of the 
three senior Assistant Professors is Rs. 200—20— 
400. 

Not satisfactory. See paragraph 69248. 

3.-Lhe number of posts in each grade, and the provi- 
sion; if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
—(a) Army Officers of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment.—Further recruitment into Civil Veterinary 
Department of this class of officers has been dis- 
continued. There are only three offcers of this 
class serving in the Punjab, one of whom is Colonel, 
one Lieut.-Colonel, and one Major of 174 years 
standing. There is no reserve for leave and train- 
ing in the Punjab. 

(6) Indian Civil Veterinary Department Officers.— 
Apart from the three posts held by the Army Offi- 
cers in Civil employ seven officers of the Indian 
Civil Veterinary Department are employed in the 
Punjab, one of whom is in transit from long leave. 
There is no leave or training reserve for the 
Punjab. 

(c) Provincial Service Officers.--Three posts in the 
grade. No leave or training reserve. 

4. What appointments outside the cadre are held, 
temporarily or otherwise, by the officers of the various 
Services.—(a) Army Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department.—None. 

(b) Indian Civil Veterinary Department Officers.— 
One temporary appointment of Camel Specialist is 
held by a member of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

(c) Provincial Service Officers.--The post of the 
Professor of Surgery is held by a Provincial Service 
Officer temporarily. On his vacating it it will be 
filled up by an Imperial Officer. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—(a) Army Officers of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment.—N one. 

(b) Indian Civil Veterinary Department Officers.— 
It is not clear what is regarded as our existing 
cadre. The posts required are :— 


College. 
1 Principal. 
4 Professors. 
District Work. 
1 Chief Superintendent. 
2 Superintendents. 
Special, 
1 Superintendent of Cattle Farm. 
1 Camel Specialist. 





Total 10 Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment Officers, 

(c) Provincial Service Officers—Yes. Three more 

Deputy Superintendents on Rs. 200—20—400 are 


required. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, Industries Department, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, No. 1298, dated the 15th September, 1913, 
containing the views of the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh on the Civil Veterinary 


Department. 


I am directed to invite a reference to the corres- 
pondence* ending with Letter No. 2666, dated the 
12th May, 1913, from the Appointment Department 
of this Government, submitting for transmission to 
the Public Services Commission a copy of the 
memorials* of Messrs. E. W. Oliver and C. W. 
Wilson of the Civil Veterinary Department of this 
Province, and to convey the opinion of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the points raised in the 
memorials. 

2. As regards the request for some compensation 
for the loss of the post of Inspector-General of the 
Civil Veterinary Department, it is obvious that 
although a very small number may be prejudiced 
by the abolition of the post the majority of the 
members of the Service could not hope to hoid 
it. But at the same time its abolition does remove 
one desirable post from some of the ablest men 
of the Service who had reasonable hopes of 
attaining to it. Moreover, while the Secretary of 
State, in order to compensate the members of the 
Military Veterinary Officers in civil employ, has 
directed that no reduction should be made in the 
number of posts of Colonels, nothing has been 
done for the civilian members of the Department. 

8. As regards the request for some general im- 
provement in the conditions of the Service the 
complaint of the members of the Civil Veterinary 
Department is that their scale of pay was fixed 
before the recent rise in prices, that they have to 
live in expensive centres such as Lucknow, and that 
a great deal more work and responsibility is being 
imposed on them than formerly. Such drawhacks 
are common to most Services and but slowly reduce 
their popularity; combined, however, with other 
circumstances they may seriously affect recruiting. 
It is stated that appointments in the Veterinary 
Department are becoming unpopular in England 
owing to the fact that the emoluments do not com- 
pensate for the expenses of the scientific training 


* Not printed. 


now demanded. The great fall in the number of 
students at various British colleges within the last 
ten years is evidence of the decrease in attraction, 
and the reasons for this unpopularity are readily 
understood. A good deal of the work is of a dis- 
tasteful nature, and it is probably the fact that the 
profession is not held in a very high social esteem. 
At the same time, partly owing to the spread of 
knowledge of the nature of animal diseases and 
partly owing to their intimate connection with 
public health, a much higher standard of scientific 

nowledge is being demanded from the members 
of the profession. This is specially true of India, 
where the Service calls for a Scat bacteriological 
training. It therefore seems probable that some 
action will be necessary to improve the prospects 
of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department if a 
sufficient number of recruits to man the Depart- 
ment is to be forthcoming. 

4. His Honour trusts, however, that this proba- 
ble increase in the cost of the Service will be 
fully provided for before the Service is provin- 
cialised. J am in this connection to refer to my 
letter No. 571, dated the 19th April, 1913. 

Sir James Meston is unwilling to regard this 
increase as an additional burden in the future on 
Provincial revenues, and hopes that the Imperial 
Government will see its way to cover the improve- 
ment by an assignment from the Imperial revenues. 

&T am to add that for the reasons already 
mentioned it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be highly improbable that Indians will be forth- 
coming of sufficient training to be appointed to 
the higher posts in the Department. Veterinary 
work has always been unpopular among educated 
Indians, and a man with the education and means 
to go through a course in an English veterinary 
college would almost certainly prefer some other 
line of life, while the Indian veterinary colleges 
must. develop greatly before they could turn out 
men sufficiently well trained. They have not yet 
begun to attract the class of, men who would profit 
by ‘a higher scientific education. 


APPENDIX III. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal relating to the Veterinary Department. 


Tae [mpertaL VETERINARY SERVICE. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—The Imperial Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, as at present constituted, is composed 
of officers of the Army Veterinary Department 
electing to remain permanently in civil employ and 
of civilian officers recruited from the Veterinary 
Colleges in England. It has been decided that the 
Department in future is to be recruited entirely 
from the latter source. 

The civilian officers are selected by the Secretary 
of State for India from among candidates ordinarily 
under twenty-seven years of age and possessing a 
diploma from the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. They are first appointed on probation 
for five years and are required to qualify in the 
vernacular within two years. It is usual! for all 
officers on arriving at this country to obtain some 
training partly in the Bacteriological Laboratory 
at Muktesar and partly under a Superintendent in 
the provinces before being entrusted with respon- 
sible work. 

The present regulations are working satisfac- 
torily. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
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present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The Imperial Service was not organised before the 
year 1892. In 1900 the salary of Civil Veterinary 
Officers who were recruited from the Army Veterin- 
ary Department consisted of the Indian military 
pay and allowances of rank and a staff or civil 
allowance on the following scale :— 


Indian 
Muitary Civil 
pay and allowances, 
allowanceé. 
Veterinary-Lieutenant— Rs. Rs. 
Under 5 years’ service 400 150 
After 5 fg 450 200 
After 10 ‘es 500 250 
Veterinary-Captain— 
After 5 years’ service in 
that class “ .. 650 350 
Veterinary-Major— 
After 10 years’ service as 
Veterinary-Captain 750 400 


The present rates of pay are as follows :— 

(a) The pay of the civilian officers of the Depart- 
ment is on a time scale beginning on Rs. 500 a 
month and rising by Rs. 40 each year to Rs. 1,100, 
a further rise to Rs. 1,200 being given in the 21st 
year of service. ; 
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(b) The scale of pay for the military officers now 
in force (omitting ranks below that of Major, which 
are no longer represented in the service) is— 


indian 
Military Civil 
pay and allowances. 
allowances, 
Major— Rs. Rs. 
After 15 years’ total service 750 350 
After 174 ” 750 400 
After 5 years’ service as 
such ... ses See . 800 500 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... . 1,120 500 
‘Colonel ... . 1,220 500 


Both the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, and the Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College, get house-rent according to salary under 
the special conditions applicable to the Calcutta 
House Allowance Scheme. The latter also gets a 
local allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. They both 
get exchange compensation allowance. 

So far as the Government of Bengal are aware 
suitable candidates are obtained for the present 
rates of pay, and if this assumption is correct, there 
seems to be no necessity to alter them. 

3. I'he number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
—These officers are borne on a single cadre for the 
whole of India, and their pay being on time scale 
there are no grades. There are two officers attached 
to this Province. The Imperial cadre provides for 
a leave reserve. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services.—None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—Yes ; proposals are being formulated for the 
appointment of (i) an additional Veterinary Super- 
intendent and (2) an additional Imperial Officer at 
the Belgachia College. 


Tue Provincia, VETERINARY SERVICE. 


1. Lhe present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—The Provincial Veterinary Service 
consists of Deputy Superintendents and Veterinary 
Inspectors. 

_ The Deputy Superintendents are recruited from 
specially selected veterinary graduates who have 
undergone a post-graduate course of study and 
have received the necessary training. They are 
epEcinte’ with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. 

Inspectors are recruited by selection from among 
the Veterinary graduates at the Bengal Veterinary 
College and by promotion from the ranks of 
Veterinary Assistants and are appointed with the 
approval of the Local Government. 

here are no special rules for the recruitment, 
etc., of the officers of the Provincial Service. The 
Service is at present a small one, and the existing 
methods of recruitment are satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 


present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
In 1890 the Provincial Veterinary Service had not 
come into existence. In 1900 there were only three 
lecturers on Rs. 150—10—200 in the Provincial 
Service. 

The existing rates of pay are shown below :— 


Deputy Superintendents. 
lst grade ... Rs. 250—15—400 
Qnd 4, ue tee wee gy 200-100-250 
3rd jy se aes, ees gy: 15010200 
A local allowance of Rs.-100 per mensem is drawn, 
by the Assistant Principal of the Bengal Veterinary 
College. 


Inspectors. 
Ist grade... ste ae Se Rs. 150 
gnd tin Sau,” eh, tae so 180 
3rd, eke “deer auger, de eS 
4th ,, Bt: Sant thas Gah »» 100 
ath ,, Sa Mast. wale’. oi » 90 
6th ,, So wie ie oe 80 
mh ,, ane © eae Oe, ee » 70 
Local allowances of Rs. 50 per mensem are 


attached to the posts of the Chief Inspector under 
the Glanders aud Farcy Act and of the Prosecuting 
Inspector under the Cruelty to Animals Act. 

The Government of Bengal are of opinion that 
in view of the important and responsible work 
falling on the Provincial Service the rates of pay 
of Deputy Superintendents should now be raised 
to Rs. 200-500 and of Inspectors to Rs. 100—200. 

3. Lhe number of posts in eack grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 


Deputy Superintendents. 


Number 
cf poste, 
ist grade Rs. 250—15—400 
Qnd ,, 5, 200—10—250 2 
Prd y, 3, 150—10—200 3 
Inspectors. 
ist grade... Si mat Rs. 150 2 
2nd _ ,, we » 180 Nil. 
3rd, » 11 8 
4th ,, » 100 1 
Sth ,, » 90 1 
6th ,, avi » 80 2 
sth ,, : » 70 5 


N.B.—There are also two Inspectors on Rs. 100 
and Rs. 110 cach transferred from Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

There is no provision in the cadre for leave and 
training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 


are held, temporarily or otherwise by officers of the 
various Services.—None. 


5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—The sanctioned cadre is sufficient for the 
present, but will have to be raised gradually as the 
staff of the Subordinate Service of Veterinary 
Assistants, who are mainly employed by local 
bodies, is increased. 





APPENDIX IV. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government ghee and Orissa relating to the Civil 


Veterinary 


epartment. 


ImperraLt SERVICE. 
_ 1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations ure 
satisfactory.—The Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department in this Province is the only 
officer who belongs to the Imperial branch of the 
Service. The appointment of superintendents 
rests with the Government of India, and the condi- 
tions of recruitment, training and probation are 
described in the memorandum prepared by the 
Government of India. The Local Government have 
no recommendations to make under any of these 
heads, except that the period of probation might 


with advantage be curtailed from five years to three 
years. The objection to the longer period is that 
after the lapse of five years it is difficult for an 
officer to strike out a fresh career for himself and 
the resulting tendency must be to retain officers 
who are not altogether satisfactory and whose ser- 
vices might have been dispensed with more freely 
after the shorter term. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The present limit of pay is Rs. 1,200 per mensem 
which is attained in the 21st year of an officer’s 
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service. The Local Government are disposed to 
think that a special grade limited to 10 per cent. of 
the Service might be created on Rs. 1,400, promo- 
tion to it being made by selection after 23 years’ 
service. 

This addition to the rospects of the Service 
would be a compensation for the loss of prospects 
entailed by the abolition of the Inspector-General- 
ship in 1912. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training ; 
and 4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of 
the various Services.—There is only one appointment 
of superintendent in the Province and thers are no 
appointments outside the authorised cadre. The 
provision for leave and training is an Imperial 
arrangement, One officer has recently been posted 
to Bihar and Orissa for training. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—Proposals have recently been submitted by 
the Director of Agriculture for strengthening the 
supervisional staff of the Veterinary Department 
by the immediate addition of one superintendent 
and the ultimate addition of four superintendents. 
Government are disposed to think that the whole 
Province is too big a charge for a single officer, 
but they have not yet considered the Director’s 
proposals in detail and are unable to say at present 
what increase, if any, will be recommended to the 
Government of India. 


PRovINCIAL SERVICE. 


According to the Memorandum prepared by the 
Government of India, the Provincial branch of the 
Veterinary Department includes Indian.” pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, lecturers, deputy 
superintendents, and inspectors. The first. three 
classes are not represented in Bihar and Orissa’ as 


the Province foes not yet possess a separate 
Veterinary College. 

Provision exists in the present sanctioned staff 
for two Deputy Superintendents on bay ranging 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 and for twelve Inspectors 
on pay ranging from Rs. 70 to Rs. 150. Hitherto no 
candidates of satisfactory qualifications and ex- 
perience have been found to fill the two posts of 
Deputy Superintendent; and the Local Govern- 
ment experience very considerable difficulty in 
recruiting duly qualified inspectors and the sub- 
ordinate staff of Veterinary Assistants, whose pay 
ranges from Rs, 30 to Rs. 70. At present an 
annual contribution of Rs. 20,000 is made by this 
Government towards the maintenance of the 
Belgachia Veterinary College in Calcutta from, 
which its supply of Veterinary Inspectors and 
Assistants is obtained. The Local Government 
have now under consideration a proposal of the 
United Provinces Government for the establish- 
ment of a joint Vetcrinary College at Cawnpore. 
Before making any recommendations on the sub- 
ject of the Provincial or subordinate services of 
the Veterinary Department the Local Govern- 
ment desire to consider the probable effects of the 
projected joint scheme of veterinary education. 
The educated middle classes of this Province do 
not take readily to veterinary work. It is possible 
that the necessity for obtaining the requisite pre- 
liminary training in Calcutta acts as an impedi-.- 
ment, and that the difficulty might be lessened by 
the institution of a Veterinary College at Cawn- 
pore where the language, manners, and character 
of the people are akin to those of Bihar. The re- 
cruitment and training of duly qualified Deputy 
Superintendents might thus be rendered possible, 
and this would affect both the strength of the 
superior supervisional staff and the prospects of 
the subordinate supervisional staff. 





APPENDIX. Y. 


Memorandum prepared by the Assam Administration relating to the Civil Veterinary Department. 


Imprnian Vererrnany SERVICE. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory—The Imperial Veterinary Service in 
Assam comprises only the appointment of the 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. 
The methods of recruitment and probation are 
as prescribed by the Secretary of State. The 
existing rules contain no provisions regarding 
training. As regards recruitment, the remarks 
made_in Chief Commissioner’s note, dated the 
13th December, 1912, on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, apply generally to this Department also. 
The Chief Commissioner has no suggestions to 
offer with reference to training and probation. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
praent rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 

he constitution of the Veterinary Department 
dates from 1907. The pay of an officer begins with 
Rs. 500 a month rising by Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs. 1,100, which rate will continue from the begin- 
ning of the 16th to the end of the 20th year of 
service ; after the beginning of the 2ist year, the 
salary will be Rs. 1,200 a month. No allowance is 
given to the incumbent except the usual travelling 
allowance. 

The prospects of the Service have suffered owing 
to the abolition of the post of the Inspector-General 
on Rs. 1,800 a month. The Chief Commissioner 
would be glad to see the maximum rate of pay 
raised to Rs. 1,450 with, or to Rs. 1,600 without, 

rivate practice, the discretion resting with the 

ocal Government. This would place a senior 
officer approximately on the same level as a senior 
Civil Surgeon. The Chief Commissioner would 
also support the grant of an extra charge allowance 
of Rs. 100 a month to Superintendents. 

8. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
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sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
One appointment only. No provision is made 
for leave and training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services.—N one. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—When the full cadre in the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services of the Department is worked 
up to, Assam may require a second Superintendent. 

Provincia, VETERINARY SERVICE. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
sutisfactory.—The Provincial Veterinary Service 
consists of Veterinary Inspectors. They are re- 
cruited from among the Veterinary Assistants in 
the Province with due regard to their professional 
merit, academical and general qualifications and 
seniority in the Service. Their probationary period 
is one year during which the Inspector is deputed 
to undergo a post-graduate course in a selected 
Veterinary College for training in bacteriological 
work. In the opinion of the Chief Commissioner, 
the present regulations are satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.— 
The present rate of pay of Veterinary Inspectors 
is Rs. 100—5—175 per mensem. They get no allow- 
ance except the usual travelling allowance. The 
present scale of pay is inadequate, and should be 
raised to at least Rs. 100—10—200. The Chief 
Commissioner, however, would not object to a scale 
of Rs. 100—10—300 as suggested in the memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Harris. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 

—There are three posts of Inspectors and no pro- 
vision is made for leave and training. 
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4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services.—None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 


cudre.—The Provincial cadre may eventually in- 
clude two posts of Deputy Superintendents for the 
Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys and more In- 
spectors. but no immediate increase is required. 





APPENDIX VI. 


Note, duted 9th April 1918, by the Hon. Sir Archdale Earle, Chief Commissioncr of Assam, on 
the Civil Veterinury Department. 


1. The remarks made in my note on the Agricul- 
tural Department apply generally to this Depart- 
ment also. 

ProvrncraL Veterinary SERVICE. 

2. The present rate of pay of Veterinary 
Inspectors in this Province is Rs. 100-—-5—1%5. The 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
originally proposed to pay Rs. 100 --10—-250, but 
were Aebacnled: Experience has shown that it is 
impossible to secure suitable candidates in this 
Province on the present rate of pay, and that the 
lowest. pay which will attract such candidates is 
Rs, 100—-10—200., 


SUBORDINATE VETERINARY SERVICE. 


3. The present sanctioned pay of Veterinary 
Assistants in this Province is Rs. 30—10-5—70 with 
the following allowances.— 


Stationary Assistant, 


Pay plus house allowance of Rs. 5 a month or free 
quarters, 


Hill District Assistant. 


Pay plus local allowance of Rs. 10 a month and 
house allowance of Rs. 5 a month or free quarters 
and fixed travelling allowance from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25. 

Plains District Itinerant Assistant. 


Pay plus local allowance of Rs, 12-8 a month and 
fixed travelling allowance from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25. 


Staff Assistant. 


Pay plus personal allowance of Rs. 30 a month 
with travelling allowance under the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Reserve Assistant. 

Pay plus personal allowance of Rs. 10 a month 
when on duty in the moussil. 

This rate of pay has been found by experience 
to be insufficient to attract the class of man re 
quired, and a rate of Rs. 45--10-5—75, with the 
same allowances, is required. 





APPENDIX No. VII. 


Note, duted the 1st August 1913, by the Hon. Sir Archdale Karle, Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
on the Civil Veterinary Department, supplementary to his note of the 9th April 1913. 


Clause 3 of the Agreement executed by officers of 
the Civil Veterinary Department runs as follows :— 

“3 That the party of the first part will devote 
his whole time to the duties of the Service, and will 
not engage, directly or indirectly, in any trade, 
business or occupation on his own account, and)that 
he will not (except in case of accident or sickness 
certified by competent medical authority) absent 
himself from his said duties without having first 
obtained permission from the Government or its 
authorised officers.”’ 

1. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
instituted enquiries in the year 1909 as to whether 
Veterinary Superintendents were allowed in other 
Provinces to practise privately, and ascertained 
that there was no uniformity in this respect. Mr. 
Harris, Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary 
Department in Eastern Bengal and Assam, ascer- 
tained from the Inspector-General of his Depart- 
ment that he had no objection to him (Mr. Harris) 
being allowed private practice, provided that his 
work as a Government servant was not interfered 
with. The Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam therefore enquired of the Government of 
India whether, in view of Clause 3 of the Agree- 
ment, Mr. Harris could be allowed to undertake 
private practice. It was suggested that in places 
where there was a Veterinary Hospital, owners 
would be required to send their animals there, and 
the hospital fee only would be charged. In 
cases where the superintendent was required to 
visit the owner’s house to give advice or to 
examine animals for soundness, a fee of Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 would be charged, and for operations a 
charge from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 would be made. Pri- 
vate practice was to be undertaken only on condi- 
en fet it did not interfere with departmental 
work. 

2. The Government of India observed that when 
it was first decided to recruit civilians for the Civil 
Veterinary Department, it was definitely settled 
that they should be debarred from engaging in 

rivate practice. A rule to this effect was accord- 
ingly embodied in the conditions for appomtment 


to the Department and the scale of pay offered to 
the candidates was fixed with reference to the 
restriction. They considered that this rule should 
be adhered to. Administrative officers of the 
Department, such as superintendents, were usually 
in charge of very large areas and of a number of 
veterinary assistants whose work required close 
inspection. It was essential that they should 
spend a considerable portion of their time in tour- 
ing through their charges, and it was thought in- 
advisable to allow them to build up private 
practices at their headquarters or to engage in 
private work which might interfere with their 
duties. For these reasons the Government of India 
were not in favour of any relaxation of the ordinary 
rule of the Service in the case of Mr. Harris. It 
was added that if this officer were permitted to . 
engage in private practice, a precedent, would be 
established which might prove embarassing. 

3. 1 have considered the matter very carefully, 
and am of opinion that in a Province like Assam, 
containing a large number of Europeans, who 
mostly possess valuable horses, some concession 
should be made. I learn that the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, is continually being 
asked when on tour to attend to valuable animals. 
Heretofore he has done this, as far as practicable, 
without remuneration, in order to popularise his 
department. Two alternatives are possible. The 
Superintendent must either refuse to attend to 
all calls of this nature, or he must be allowed to 
charge a moderately high fee,. which would have 
the desirable effect of restricting the number of 
cases which he was asked to attend. In view of the 
large number of valuable animals which there are 
in the Province, and the absence of any other 
veterinary practitioners, with the exception of the 
veterinary assistants, whose skill is not of a very 
high order, the adoption of the first alternative 
would involve serious inconvenience to the public. 

For these reasons I thirk that the question 
should be reconsidered, at any rate, as regards 
Assam, and that the local administration should be 
given discretion in the matter, 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of Burma relating to the Civil Veterinary Department in Burma. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation, and whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—Superior Staff.--The original system 
of recruitment was to appoint officers with not less 
than 18 months’ service in the Army Veterinary 
Department. This was discontinued in 1901, and 
the system of direct appointment by the Secretary 
of State from the English Veterinary Colleges was 
introduced. Candidates were required to be over 
26 years of age and to possess a diploma from the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; they were 
to be on probation for five years. Rules for the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department who 
elect for permanent employment in the Civil 
‘Veterinary Department were first published also 
in 1901, and have since been twice revised. 

The Regulations governing admssion into the 
Department are generally satisfactory subject to 
the following remarks :--- 

(i) The possession of a diploma in Tropical 
Medicine and practical experience of contagious 
diseases should, other things being equal, be con- 
sidered as entitling a candidate to preference, 

(ii) The present period of probation (five years) 
might be reduced to three in view of the fact that 
most officers join the service at the age of 26 or 27. 

(ii) A thorough acquaintance with the Vernacu- 
lar of the Province is a sine qua non for success 
in this Department, and it should be made an 
express condition of employment that no officer will 
be confirmed in his appointment until he has passed 
in the Vernacular by the Higher Standard. 

Inspecting Staff.-—The rules and_ regulations 
affecting this Staff are satisfactory. 

The wishes of the Government of India in respect 
of appointing a staff of Provincial Deputy Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors were laid down in a 
Circular of 1904 and the Local Government’s scheme 
which was formulated on these lines provided for 
the recruitment of Deputy Superintendents from 
the ranks of Inspectors and for the recruitment of 
Inspectors from :— 

(i) Selected students who have passed the Uni- 
versity Entrance examination and who would be 
given scholarships to enable them to undergo a 
training at the Lahore Veterinary College. 

(ti) Selected men from the staff of Veterinary 
Assistants who have passed the seventh standard 
examination (Vernacular). 


Statement showing the Cadre of the Superior and Insp 


Of these only the first were to be eligible for pro- 
motion to Deputy Superintendentships. The Gov- 
ernment of India in accepting these proposals laid 
down the full three years’ course of training and 
the College diploma as conditions of permanent 
appointment as Deputy Superintendents and In- 
spectors. Under this scheme three students were 
sent to the Bengal Veterinary College in 1907 with 
scholarships of Rs. 40—10—60 per mensem while 
seven Inspectors were appointed from among the 
Senior Assistants at once. Only the former In- 
structor at the Insein School has so far been 
appointed as a Deputy Superintendent. 


2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfactory.—- 
The information required under this heading for 
the Superior and Inspecting Staffs is given in the 
attached statement. 

Superior Staff.—A special allowance of Rs. 150 a 
month should be given to the officer in adminis- 
trative charge of the department in each province, 
whatever his seniority. 

Inspecting Staff—The scale of pay provided for 
the officers of the Inspecting Staff is satisfactory. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if uny, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
—The number of posts in each grade is shown in 
the statement mentioned above. There are five 
leave reserve posts in the cadre of the Superior 
Staff, which may be drawn upon if local arrange- 
ment cannot be made. Officers from the Inspecting 
Staff may be appointed to fill short leave vacancies. 
No_provision for leave and training exists in the 
cadre of the Inspecting Staff. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers of the 
various Services.—None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre.—The Superior Staff consists of three officers 
only, If it were doubled the increased number of 
officers would be fully employed, and the resulting 
diminution of cattle mortality and the improvement 
in the'stock of the Province generally would amply 
compensate for the increased cost. 

Inspecting Staff.—With one exception the existing 
sanctioned posts in the Inspecting Staff have not 
yet been filled. 


ecting Staffs of the Civil Veterinary Department, Burma, 
in the years 1890, 1900 and 1918. ; 



































1890. | 1200. 1913. 
! > 
No. Designation. Leh sa No. . Designation, ie Raed No. Disignat.on. ; Bue 
i 
Rs. i Rs. Imperial. Res. 
| 
1 | Veterinary  Snur-, 450 Military| 1 | Veterinary Super- 1,100 1 | Superintendent [1,220 Mili- 
; gcon (Mr. Svans)| pay + 250 intendent (Colonel vans, tary pay. 
Civil allow-: C.1.E.) 500 Civil al- 
ance lowance 
1 j Assistant Veteri- 250 1 |Assistant  Veteri- 250+ 100 ~— addi- 
; nary Instructor nary Instructor | 30 house tional al- 
. (Mr. Batlivala, a allowance lowance. 
Graduate of the 2} Superintendents | 500 — 40 — 
Bombay Univer- (Messrs. Rennie] 1,100 Rs. 
sity). | and Cameron) 1.200 after 
| Qist year+ 
Burma al- 
lowance Rs. 
| 100. 
| Provincial. 
i Deputy Superin- 
j tendents— : 
1 Ist grade 500 
\ 1 2nd ,, 400 
2 3rd, 300 
2 4th ,, 200 
j Inspectors— 
: 3 Ist grade 150 
: 4 Qnd , 125 
| 6| 3rd ,, 100 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of Madras relating to the Civil Veterinary Department. 


History of the department up to the date of forma- 
tion of the Civil Veterinary Department. —The 
Civil Veterinary Department was created only 
in 1892. Prior to this, Veterinary Surgeons were 
obtained from the Military Department from time 
to time to undertake remedial measures for dealing 
with outbreaks of cattle discase. In 1864-65, such 
a Veterinary Surgeon was engaged for the first 
time in connection with an outbreek of cattle 
disease in Kurnool and the Nilgiris. The success 
attained on this and subsequent occasions, with 
the help of the Army Veterinary Officers, was so 
encouraging that the Government contemplated 
the employment of a Surgeon with the designa- 
tion of Inspector of Cattle Diseates to be in charge 
of operations for the prevention of cattle diseases, 
but the attempt to secure the services of an officer 
suitable for this purpose failed, and the matter 
remained in abeyance till 1881. In this year the 
Government resolved, in view of the extreme im- 
portance of dealing with cattle diseases on a more 
permanent footing, to obtain a Veterinary Officer 
with Indian pxperenes as teacher of Veterinary 
Science in the School of Agriculture at Saidapcet, 
who might also officiate as Inspector of Cattle 
Diseases. The Board of Revenue was asked to 
advertise in the Indian papers for an officer. Sub- 
sequently, it was decided to keep the post of 
Teacher of Veterinary Science distinct from that 
of Inspector of Cattle Diseases, and a Mr, Shunker 
was appointed as Inspector, while the duties: of 
the Vetcrinary Instructor at the College were left 
in the hands of a Military Veterinary Surgeon. 

2. The next holder of that post, who was also 
borrowed from the Army, was, however, entrusted 
with the dual duties of Veterinary Lecturcr and 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases, the designation of the 
post held by Mr. Snunker being at the same time 
changed into ‘‘Deputy Inspector of Cattle Dis- 
eases.”’ These officers were assisted by a subor- 
dinate staff of Stock Inspectors, each of whom was 
in charge of a district and under the immediate 
control of the District Collectors. 

3. The organisation of the Veterinary Staff came 
under review of the Committee appointed by 
Government in 1888 to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and operations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Committee found that the system of 
providing a single Inspector per district was of 
littl®8 or no use, and recommended an immediate 
and large increase in the number of Inspectors, but 
Government, in view of the apathy of the ryots and 
the cost of the operations, directed that the work 
of attempting to combat disease directly should be 
given up, and that the post of Inspector of Cattle 
Diseases should be abolished, the services of the 
see Inspectors, being at the same time dispensed 
with. 

4. On aperusal of the Proceedings of this Govern- 
ment, the Government of India, however, urged 
the need for the retention of the staff of the Cattle 
Disease Department under the direction of the 
Agricultural Department, with a subordinate staff 
of an executive character; the Government of Ma- 
dras thereupon accepted this recommendation and 
modified their former order. 

5. In 1892, at the time of the organisation of 
the Civil Veterinary Departnent by the Govern- 
ment of India, there were on the staff of the 
department in Madras one Inspector of Cattle 
Diseases, one Deputy Inspector of Cattle Diseases. 
a few Stock Inspectors in the subordinate staff 
(corresponding to Veterinary Assistants of the 
present day). 

6. Formation of the Civil Veterinary Department.— 
The question of the creation of a separate Civil 
Veterinary Department for the whole of India had 
been mooted as early as 1882, but was kept in 
abeyance till 1891, on financial considerations. The 
Government of India again took up the matter in 


1891, and addressed the Secretary of State in their - 


Despatch No. 82, dated 21st October, 1891, on the 
expediency of constituting a Civil Veterinary De- 
partment for the whole country. The Secretary of 
State sanctioned the proposal in his Despatch No. 
18, dated 18th February, 1892. The superior staff 
of the department, as then sanctioned, consisted 
of 18 officers, including an Inspector-General, at 
their head. The staff was'to be recruited from the 
Army Veterinary Department, and the officers were 
to receive the Indian pay and allowance of their 
military rank and a civil allowance on the scale 
laid down in paragraphs 18 and 19 of the Govern- 
ment of India Despatch No. 82 of 1891. The whole 
staff was to be borne on the Imperial list, but the 
officers were to carry out their duties under the 
orders of the respective local governments. 

7. As already noted, there was one Army officer 
in Madras at the time of the constitution of the 
department, and he became the first Superinten- 
dent, Civil Veterinary Department, Madras, The 
Deputy Inspector of Cattle Diseases was there- 
after designated “Deputy Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department.” 

8. In 1901, a change was effected in the system of 
recruitinent of the superior staff by obtaining 
officers -for Civil employment from Army Veter- 
inary Department, and the Government of India 
then decided that the candidates should in future 
be appointed by the Sceretary of State direct from 
the English Veterinary Colleges, and rules for the 
recruitment of such candidates were also published. 
Officers of the Army Veterinary Department who 
elected to continue in the Civil Department do 
not come under these rules. 

9. The Government of India, in 1905, took up 
the question of the general reorganisation of the 
department, and addressed the Secretary of State 
for sanction to increase the number of officers (25) 
on ithe Imperial staff of the department, in order 
to provide additional European officers for some 
of the more advanced Provinces. The scheme was 
accepted by the Secretary of State and the number 
of officers was then increased to 32 (at present 34). 
The increased cadre did not, however, provide for 
any additional officer in this Presidency. But the 
need of a second European Veterinary Officer was 
strongly felt, and, as a result of repeated requests, 
the Government of India sanctioned in 1909 the 
appointment of a second Superintendent to this 
Presidency. This second officer was posted as 
Principal of the Madras Veterinary College, under 
the control of the Superintendent, Civil Veter- 
inary Department, In order, however, to avoid 
confusion of functions between the two officers, 
the Government subsequently defined the duties 
and responsibilities of each, and made the Prin- 
cipal of the College independent of the Superin- 
tendent. One is in charge of the executive branch 
and the other the educational branch of the 
department. The two officers work directly under 
the control of the Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlement, Land Records and Agriculture. 

10. Proposals of the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralisation.—The Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralisation suggested in paragraph 327 of their 
report the provincialisation of the superior officers 
cf the Department serving in the Provinces. They 
stated :— 

“ Having regard to the local character of the 
‘Civil Veterinary work, and to the circumstance 
‘that in each Province it is under the gencral ad- 
“ministrative control of the Provincial Director 
“of Agriculture, we think it desirable that the 
“superior Veterinary Officers serving in the Pro- 
“‘vinees should be paid by and recruited on ac- 
“count of the local governments, as Provincial 
“ Agricultural experts now are. This provincialis- 
“ing of the staff would eliminate a number of 
‘references which now have to be made to the 
“Government of India, and would enable the 
‘Veterinary Inspector-General to become in such 
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“matters the Advising Officer of the Provincial 
“ Governments instead of being the head of a cen- 
‘‘tralised controlling staff.” 

This suggestion was referred by the Government 
of India to the local governments for opinion. The 
Government of Madras in replying to their refer- 
ence observed as follows :— 

‘““So far as this Presidency is concerned no 
“ difficulty has up till now arisen from the fact that 
“the two superior officers of the Civil Veterinary 
“Department in this Presidency . . are 
“borne on a single Imperial list and are paid 
‘from Imperial revenues. This Government are 
“of opinion that, unless the staff of the Civil 
“Veterinary Department is materially increased, 
“a system of direct recruitment for Provincial 
“appointments is undesirable . . . As re- 
“wards the question of pay of these officers, His 
‘“‘ Excellency the Governor in Council is of opinion 
“that, so long as the Government of India control 
“the recruitment and posting of officers of the 
“ Civil Veterinary Department, it is desirable, as 
“the Government of India recognise, that the cost 
“should continue to be debited to Imperial 
“revenues.” - 

The Government of India, after ascertaining the 
views of the local governments, decided not to 
disturb the existing arrangements under which the 
superior offices were borne on the Imperial list and 
were paid from Imperial revenues. The question 

- of provincialising the pay of the veterinary officers 
is again engaging the attention of the Government 
of India. ? 

ll. Recruitment.—-When the Civil Veterinary 
Department was constituted in 1892, the Govern- 
ioent of India laid down that as a rule the superior 
grades of the Department should be filled. by 
European officers who should supervise and control 
the subordinate native agency employed on the 
bulk of the work of the Department. The Govern- 
ment of India also expressed the opinion that the 
European element in ihe service was indispensable, 
but that the possible expansion, in the number of 
European officers which, with the growth of respon- 
sibilities, may be demanded by Local Governments, 
might be confined within the narrowest limits by 
the employment of the educated natives of the 
country to relieve the labours of the European 
staff. The Government of India again reiterated 
the same policy in 1904 in the following terms :— 

“While we desire to confine the European staff 
within the narrowest limits consistent with secur- 
ing the efficient working of the Department and to 
employ the assistants trained in our Veterinary 
Colleges as far as is possible in the circumstances 
of each Province, we feel no doubt that for the 
present and for a good many years to come the 
superior supervising staff must as a rule be 
European.” 

12. General remarks—The rules regarding pay, 
allowances, etc., applicable to Army Veterinary 
officers of the Civil Veterinary Department are 
different from those applicable to Civilian officers 
of the Department. 

_13. The salary* of Army Department officers con- 
sists of the Indian Military pay and allowances of 
rank and the staff or civil allowances according to 
a prescribed scale. Travelling allowances are 
granted under the Civil Service Regulations. Leave 
and leave allowances are regulated by the rules in 
the Civil Service Regulations applicable to Military 
officers subject to the Civil Leave rules with certain 
special conditions. Military officers may retire at 
20 years’ service. The rules in the Civil Service 
Regulations relating to the compulsory retirements 
of Military officers in Civil employ upon attaining 
the age of 55 years apply to Army officers in Civil 
Veterinary Department. Officers in the Civil 
Veterinary Department are debarred from private 





* The scale of pay is as follows :— 


Indian Civil 

pay and allow- 

allowances. ance. 

Major— Bs. Rs. 
After 15 years’ total service 750 350 
After 17} years’ total service 750 400 
After 5 years’ service as such ... 8&0 500 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. 1,120 500 
Colonel ae . 1,220 500 
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practice without the permission of the Local Gov- 
ernment under which they serve. 

14. The Civilian officers of the Department are 
debarred from private professional practice. The 
pay of these officers is fixed at Rs. 500 per mensem 
on arrival in India, rising by Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs. 1,100 a month, which rate will continue from 
the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the 
twentieth year of service; after the beginning of 
the twenty-first year, Rs. 1,200 per mensem. 
officers, Military and Civil, get exchange compensa- 
tion allowance. Appointments of Civilian officers 
are made on probation for five years and subject 
to such rules as the Government of India may lay 
down in regard to qualification in the vernaculars. 
Officers who, after satisfactory completion of the 
probationary period, remain in the service of the 
Government of India will become entitled to the 
benefit of the leave and pension rules for European 
officers contained in the vadan Civil Service Regu- 
lations and will reckon service for leave and pen- 
sion from the date of arrival in India on first 
appointment. Retirement is obligatory at 55 years 


age. 

is The study leave rules for scientific depart- 
ments are also applicable to officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. Every officer of the Civil 
Veterinary Department is required to pass an 
examination in the vernacular of the provinde in 
which he is serving within two years of the date 
on which he is posted to the province. Officers 
serving in Madras are required to pass in either 
Tamil, Telugu or Hindustani as the Government 
may decide; failure to pass entails loss of appoint- 
ment. 

16. The Principal of the College is allowed in 
addition to his pay a local allowance of Rs. 100 
per mensem and a house-rent allowance of Rs. 50 
per mensem debitable to Provincial revenues until 
he is provided with free quarters. The Super- 
intendent is also granted a house-rent allowance of 
Rs. 50 per mensem. The Imperial officers of the 
Department are liable to transfer from one province 
to another. All questions affecting their appoint- 
ment, promotion, leave for more than six months 
(for less than six months also if a substitute is 
required), transfer and retirement are dealt with 
by the Government of India in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture. 


ProvincraL SERVICE. 


17. A scheme for the organisation of a staff of 
local Cattle Disease Inspectors was formulated in 
1878, but allowed to remain in abeyance until 1882, 
when the subordinate staff was first recruited. 
This staff comprised nine Inspectors to start with 
and was employed under the Inspector and Deputy 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases. 

18. The Provincial supervising staff consisted of 
only one Deputy Inspector of Cattle Diseases until 
1887. In that year a proposal was made to combine 
the functions of the superior officers of both the 
Veterinary and Agricultural branches of the Agri- 
cultural Department, so as to allow of better 
results being obtained with the small staff then 
available; but the only change effected was the 
appointment of a Sub-Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture who was practically an Assistant to the 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases, but was also available 
for agricultural work on special occasions. The 
same staff continued until 1892 when the Civil 
Veterinary Department was constituted, and even 
then no actual change was effected except that the 
designation of the Deputy Inspector was changed 
to that of “‘ Deputy Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department.” 

19. After the constitution of the Civil Veterinary 
Department the Government of India themselves 
took up the question of subordinate veterinary 
establishment required to help the European 
Veterinary officers appointed to each province. 
They formulated schemes, one in 1893 and another 
in 1895, both of which were, in the opinion of the 
Madras Government, not suited to the circum- 
stances of this Presidency. On a further reference 
from the Government of India in 1899. it was finally 
decided to retain the appointment of Deputy Super- 
intendent and to add two Senior Veterinary Assis- 
tants (afterwards called Inspectors). The Govern- 
ment of India agreed to this arrangement. But 
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the post of the Deputy Superintendent was allowed 
to remain vacant from 1901 owing to the paucity of 
trained hands competent to fill it. In 1904 the 
question of the development of the Civil Veterin- 
ary Department engaged the attention of this 
Government with reference to certain suggestions 
of the Supreme Government, and proposals were 
submitted in 1905 to the Government of India for 
the reorganisation of the Department. The scheme 
provided for the appointment of— 


3 Deputy Superin- 

tendents i. “id it a 

6 in the first 
grade 

9 in the second 
grade 

13 in the first 
grade 

1382 Veterinary As-< 40 in the second 
sistants grade 

79 in the third 
grade 


Provincial 
service. 


15 Veterinary In- 
spectors 


Subordinate 
service. °* 


This scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in his despatch No. 57 (Revenue), dated 26th 
April, 1907. 

20. Recruitment and training.—Up to 18935 there 
was no recognised system followed by Govern- 
merft; but there was no bar to the appointment 
of Indians. In 1895 the Government of India pro- 
posed that a complete scheme of Senior 
Veterinary Assistants should be organised in each 
Province. This was not, however, adopted. In 
1904 the Government of India suggested, with a 
view to afford relicf to the Imperial officers, the 
employment of indigenous agency, and observed 
as follows :— 

‘‘The Secretary of State has recently urged 
upon the Government of India the desirability of 
employing as far as possible the cheaper agency 
of native Veterinary Graduates. . st 
appears to the Government of India, therefore, 
that the system on which the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should in future be developed is that each 
Province should have one, or in the case of larger 
Provinces, two European Superintendents drawn 
from the Imperial staff, and that this staff should 
be supplemented by the appointment of Native 
Assistants as ‘Deputy Superintendents.’ The 
men would be specially sclected Veterinary 
Graduates with a thorough knowledge of English 
and good educational qualifications. They would 
be capable of filling the important subordinate 
appointments at the Veterinary Colleges.’’? The 
Madras Veterinary College was established in 
1903, and a diploma awarded to students after a 
three years’ course at the College is a necessary 
preliminary to appointment to the rank of Inspec- 
tor. Appointments to Inspectors’ grade are 
made mainly by promotion from the subordinate 
service, while Deputy Superintendent’s posts are 
intended to be filled either by direct recruitment 
or by promotion from among the Inspectors. One 
of the three sanctioned posts of Deputy Superin- 
tendents is now held by an Indian—a graduate of 
the Bombay Veterinary College—who was pro- 
moted from the grade of a Veterinary Inspector. 
There are an Assistant Principal and_ three 
lecturers at the College. The Assistant Principal- 
ship is a gazetted appointment. The Assistant 
Principal is placed on the same status as Deputy 
Superintendents. The present incumbent is a 
student of the Bombay Veterinary College. Ile 
was previously employed as Veterinary Overseer 
in the Remount Department, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 


Organisation.—The Deputy Superintendents, the 
Inspectors, and teaching assistants at the College 
are all paid from Provincial funds. The execu- 
tive staff is under the direct control of the 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
and the teaching staff under the Principal. 

Numbers and pay.—The strength of the Depart- 
ment on ist April, 1887, was— 

One European Inspector of Cattle Diseases on 
Rs. 800 (no longer on the Provincial List). 








One European Deputy Inspector of Cattle 

Diseases on Rs. 300. 

Twenty-three Local Cattle Disease Inspectors (on 

pay* ranging between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100). 

The present strength is—- 
Staff contemplated. 
Three Deputy Superintendents 
(200-25-—400). 

Six in the first grade. 
Rs. 100-4-120; nine 
in the second grade, 

Rs. 85-3-100. | 

The staff employed on teaching in the college 
ig as under :—- 

One Assistant Principal on Rs. 200—25—400. 

First Lecturer on Rs. 120—8—200. 

Second ,, on ,, 100—5—150, 

Third =, on ,, 80—4—120. 

The posts of Deputy Superintendents, Inspec- 
tors and Teaching Assistants are held by Indians. 

Leave and pension rules.—The ordinary Indian 

Service leave and pension rules of the Civil Ser- 

vice Regulations apply to the Provincial Service. 


Il. 
[Additional statement called for in the Joint Secre- 
tary’s letter dated lst August, 1913.] 


Inptan Crvin VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing, and probation, und whether these regulations are 
satisfactory.—(a) The present system of recruitment 
is satisfactory. 

(b) In the past there has been difficulty in 
arranging for an officer to become familiar with 
the actual conditions of the country and to 
acquire.some knowledge of general administra- 
tion, owing to the fact that by reason of the 
paucity of the leave reserve he is very often 
drafted into executive posts soon after his arrival. 

It would be advantageous if this could be 
remedied. 

(c) The present period of probation may be 
reduced to three years. 

2. The ratcs of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and. 1900 and at the present time, and whether the: 
present rates of puy and allowances are satisfactory.— 


1890. 

One Inspector of cattle diseases, Rs. 550 (now 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department), 
house rent allowance, Rs. 50 per mensem. 

1900. 

One Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Rs. 650 with exchange compensation allow- 
ance (Rs. 450 per annum) and house rent allowance, 
Rs. 50 per mensem. 


Staff on 1st April, 1913. 

One Deputy Super- 
intendent. 

Seven Inspectors. 








Fifteen 
Inspectors 


1918. 

Rs, 500—40—1,100; after the beginning of the 
twenty-first year, Rs. 1,200 a month; also draws 
exchange compensation allowance. (This rate 
applies to Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, and Principal, Veterinary College.) Bring 
cipal gets Rs. 100 local allowance, and Rs. 50 
house rent allowance. The Superintendent gets 
only Rs. 50 house rent allowance. 

The allowances are satisfactory. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the provi- 
sion, if any, made in the cadre ie leave and training. 
— There are no grades. The Superintendent 
and the Principal are the only two officers serving 
in this Province. Leave and training are 
arranged for by the Government of India. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by Officers of the 
Service.—-No appointments are so held. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the present 
cadre. -A second Superintendent may be required 
as soon as the operations of the Department ex- 
pand. 


PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 


G) The need for recruitment of Deputy 
Superintendents is beginning to be felt. It is 





* Aggregate pay Rs. 17,260. 
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under contemplation to institute a post-graduate 
course at the Veterinary College for the purpose. 
Until the results of the experiment are known, it 
seems premature to consider the matter. The 
same remark applies to the training and proba- 
tion of Deputy Superintendents. 


(ii)— 
1890. 
One Deputy Inspector, Rs. 300. 
1900. 
One Deputy Superintendent, Rs. 150—10—200. 


1913, 
(1) Deputy Superintendent, Rs. 200—25—400. 
(2) Assistant Principal, Madras Veterinary 
College, Rs. 200—-25—400. 


(3) Veterinary Inspectors, first grade, Rs. 100— 
4--120. Second grade, Rs. 85—3-:-100. 
The rates of pay would seem to be sufficient. 





(iii)— 
Sanc- Number 
tioned now 
? cadre. employed. 
Deputy Superintendents si 3 aif 1 
Assistant Principal graded with 
Deputy Superintendents... 1 te 1 
Veterinary Inspectors— 
First frade 2c fae one 6 i 2 
Second ,, 9 P 5 


No provision exists in the cadre of Deputy 
Superintendents and Inspectors for leave and 
training. The Inspectors are, however, recruited 
from among the Veterinary Assistants, in which 
class 22 posts have been created as reserve for leave 
and other contingencies. 

(iv) There is an appointment of Special 
Veterinary Inspector in the Forest Department to 
which the Assistants and Inspectors of the Civil 
Veterinary Department can aspire. It is at 
present held by an Inspector of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. 


(v) No additions are at present necessary. 


APPENDIX X. 


Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bombay relating to the Civil Veterinary Department. 


1. The present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing and probation.—(a) Rules for the officers of the 
Army Veterinary Department in the Civil Veterinary 
Depurtment.—1. The selection of officers for_par- 
ticular appointments will be made by the Govern- 
ment of India. : 

2. An officer who accepts permanent appoint= 
ment in the Civil Veterinary Department elects 
for continuous Civil employment in India. 

5. Officers of the Civil Veterinary Department 
will be liable to transfer from one appointment to 
arother or from one province to another. They 
will be under the contro] of the Local Government 
under which they are serving for the time being. 

Rules for the civilian members of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department.—1. The officers of the 
Indian Civil Veterinary Department perform or 
supervise all official veterinary work in India, other 
than that of the Army, and are debarred from 
private professional practice in India. Their duties 
may ke divided into three classes under the follow- 
ing heads :—- 

(a) Educational work in Veterinary Colleges ; 

{v) Horse and inule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle discase and cattle breeding. 

2, Appointments to this Department are made 
by the Secretary of State for India, and applica- 
ticns regarding them should be addressed to the 
Revenue Sccretary, India Office, London, 8.W. 

3. Candidates must not (except on special 
grounds to be approved by the Secretary of State) 
be over 26 years of age and must possess a diploma 
frem the foyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Evidence of a knowledge of bacteriology and of 
capacity for carrying out original research will be 
specially taken into account in estimating the claims 
of candidates. Good health, a sound constitution, 
and active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Otiice to be physically fit for service in India. 

4. Appointments will be made on probation for 
five years. Officers may be required from time to 
time to qualify in the vernacular language of the 
province within two years from the date of arrival 
in India, and in the event of transfer from one pro- 
vinee to another, within two years from date of 
transfer. wl 

(b) Rules for the examination of officers of the Civil 


Within three years of this date he must also pass a 
further examination in the vernacular of his pro- 
vince by the Higher Standard, unless he joined the 
Civil. Veterinary Department before July, 1895. 
Failure to pass within the prescribed period will, in 
the absence of special orders to the contrary, entail 
less of Civil allowances. But the Local Govern- 
ment may extend the period for passing. 

2. The Lower and Higher Standards in ver- 
nacular shall ordinarily mean the Lower and Higher 
Standards in Hindustani prescribed by Army Regu- 
lations, India, Volume Il. The Higher Standard 
cXaMination shall include ability to transliterate 
from Persian into Nagri and vice versd, 

(c) As at present advised, Government consider 
that the regulations as to recruitment, training, 
and probation for the Civil Veterinary Department 
aré) satisfactory. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890 
and 1900 and on lst April, 1918, respectively.—(a) 
These dates are not suitable for the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department. The Department commenced 
in 1892-93; new terms were issued in 1901 both for 
Military men and Civilians, and the terms for Mili- 
tary men were revised in 1908. It has been con- 
sidered advisable to alter the dates to 1892, 1901, 
and jst April, 1913. 

(b) (1) In 1892 the following rates were in force 
for Military officers. These terms were issued for 
general information in 1895, but the rates of pay 
and allowances were in force from 1892:— 











| 

Indien 

Military Civil 
| pry and jatlowancer| Total, 
allowances. 

Veterinary Tneutenant— Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
Under five years’ service; 400 150 050 
After five years’ service: 450 200 650 
After ten years’ service; 500 250 750 

Veterinary Captain— | 600 300 900 
After five years’ service: 650 350 1,000 

in that class ; 

Veterinary Mayor— 

After ten years’ service 750 40) | 1,150 
as Veterinary Captain 











Veterinary Department in the Vernacular language.- 
1. An officer of the Civil Veterinary Department 
must pass an examination by the Lower Standard 
ian the vernacular of the province in which he is 
serving within 18 months of the date of his final 
election for Civil employ, or of the date on which he 
is posted to the province, whichever is later. 


The salary and rank of the Inspector-General of 
the Civil Veterinary Department corresponded 
with those of the Principal Veterinary Officer in 
India, his total emoluments being Rs. 1,620 a month 
irrespective of rank in the Army (vide rules for the 
Civil Veterinary Department published in Govern- 
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ment of India Resolution No. 10—59-5, dated 28th 
June, 1895). 

At that time Lieutenants became Captains after 
10 years; Captains became Majors after 20 years 
(vide Classified List of Officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, dated 1st January, 1899). 

(2) The following was the scale of pay for 
Military Officers of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment sanctioned in 1901 (vide Government Resolu- 
tion, Revenue Department, No. 6194, dated 3rd 
September, 1901, and its accompaniments) :— 














Indian | H 
Military | Civil | 
pay and ‘allowances,’ Total. 
allowances.| ; 
| 
Veterinary Iieutenant— . Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Under five years’ service 400 150 550 
After five years’ service 450 200 650 
After ten years’ service: 500 250 750 
Veterinary Captain— + 600 300 900 
After five years’ service; 650 350 1,000 
as such. 
Veterigary Major— 
After ten years’ service’ 750 400 1,150 
as Veterinary Captain. 
After five years’ service’ 750 { 500 1,250 
as Veterinary Major. 
Veterinary Ineut.-Colonel 1,020 500 =; 1,520 








The pay of the Inspector-General of the Civil 
Veterinary Department was fixed at Rs. 1,800 a 
month irrespective of rank. 

At that time Lieutenants became Captains, after 
10 years’ service, and Majors after 20 years’ service 
(vide Classified List of Ist July, 1902). 

(3) The following is the scale of pay sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in 1908, superseding a 
similar scale which was sanctioned in 1905, which 
in its turn superseded the scale of 1901 (vide 
Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 
3419, dated ist April, 1908). This scale was in 
force on lst April, 1918, except that the Inspector- 
General’s appointment had been abolished :— 














Indian 
Military Civil: 
pay and jallowances.; Total. 
allowances. 
Tneutenant— Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Under five years’ service 480 150 630 
Captain— 
fter five years’ total 570 200 770 
service. 
After seven and a half 570 + 300 870 
years’ total service. 
After ten years’ total 650 300 950 
service. 
After twelve and a half 650 350 1,000 
years’ total service. | 
Major — 
After fifteen years’ total 750 350 1,100 
service. 
After seventeen and a 750 400 1,150 
half years’ total ser- 
vice. 
After five years’ service; 800 500 1,300 
as such. 
Lieut.-Colonet wx. 1120 500 1,620 
Colonel. . | 1,220 500 1,720 








The pay of the Inspector-General, Civil 
Veterinary Department, was fixed at Rs. 2,000 a 
month irrespective of rank. 





At present all the Majors in the Department 
have obtained their majority at 15 years’ service 
and all Lieutenant-Colonels at 25 years’ service or 
under. 

(c) In 1892 there were no Civilians in the. Depart- 
ment. The scale of pay for Civilians in 1901 was :— 

Rs. 500—40—1,100 for the first 15 years. 
After twentieth year—Rs. 1,200. 

The scale laid down in 1901 was still in force on 
Ist April, 1913, except that the Inspector-General’s 
appointment was abolished. 

(d) Government reserve their opinion on the. 
question whether the present rates of pay and 
allowances are satisfactory. 


3. The number of posts in each grade and the pro- 
vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and training. 
—(1) Among the Military men the pay is according 
to rank, and the numbers in each grade are 
governed by paragraph 3 of the rules for the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department who 
were elected for permanent appointment in the 
Civil Veterinary Department (vide accompaniments 
to Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 
No. 3419, dated Ist April, 1908). It is laid down 
that not more than three officers, excluding the 
Inspector-General, will hold the rank of Colonel 
and Lieutenant-Colonel at the same time. The 
number in the rank of Major is unlimited. 


(2) There are no grades for Civilian members of 
the Department. . 

(3) The number of appointments is as below :— 

2 Superintendents (Military). 
1 Principal (Civilian). 
1 Assistant Principal (Civilian). 

(4). The provision for leave reserve is five as 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State (ride Govern- 
ment Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 5720, 
dated 12th June, 1906, and its accompaniments). 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadre 
are held temporarily or otherwise by officers of the 
various services ?—Nil. ; 

(b) Tur Suporprnate Crvin Verertnany SERVICE. 


1. Deputy Superintendents are, as a _ rule, 
appointed by Government from the ranks of the 
Veterinary Inspectors. These officers are per- 
mitted to rejoin the Veterinary College for further 
studies. No period of probation is fixed. 


2. These appointments were not in existence in 
1890 and 1900. On ist April, 1913, the rates of pay 
were as follows :— 


Rs. 
First Grade... 400 
Second Grade ... 350 
Third Grade ... 275 
Fourth Grade ... 200 


3. The number of posts in each grade is as 
below :— 


Rs. 
3 Deputy Superintendents, fourth grade ... 200 
2 do. third grade 275 
2 do. second grade... 350 
1 Deputy Superintendent, first grade 400 


Three posts—one in the first grade, one in the 
second grade and one in the fourth grade—are 
vacant. The cadre provides for four appointments 
at the Veterinary College and four appointments 
for district work. No provision is made in the 
cadre for leave and training. 

4. No appointments are held outside the autho- 
rised cadre by officers of this department. 

5. Government consider that no addition is re- 
quired to the cadre of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, so far as can be seen at present. 





APPENDIX XI. 


Memorandum prepared by the Administration of the Central Provinces and Berar relating to the 
. Veterinary Department. 


1. Recruitment, training, and  probation.—(a) 
Imperial Service.—Appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State from the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons under regulations 


which apply to all the Provinces of India alike. The 
conditions of service are given in the Government 
of India Revenue and Agriculture Department’s 
Memorandum on this Department. 
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— 


Appointments were, until 1901, made entirely 
from the ranks of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, 

(b) Provincial Service.—This consists of Deputy 
Superintendents and Veterinary Inspectors. The 
scheme to be worked up ¢o, and already sanctioned, 
contemplates a Deputy Superintendent for each 
Revenue Division and one at the Superintendent’s 
headquarters, and one Inspector in each district. 
No definite rules have been drawn up for their re- 
cruitment, training, or probation. lt is expected 
that most of the posts of Veterinary Inspectors wil} 
be filled sooner or later by recruitment from the 
staff of Veterinary Assistants of the Subordinate 
Service. For Deputy Superintendents, recruitment 
may be direct or from the ranks of Inspectors. 

The Veterinary Assistants are trained at the 
Veterinary Colleges of Bombay, Caleutta, or La- 
hore, and a limited number of scholarships are 
granted each year to enable men to undergo 
the necessary training. 

(c) Remarks.—The present arrangements for the 
recruitment, training, and probation of officers of 
the Imperial and Provincial Services are satisfac- 
tory, and Mr. Crump has no suggestions to make 
for their improvement. 

9, Pay and allowances.—(a) Imperial Service.— 
These are detailed in the Government of India’s 
Memorandum on this Service referred to above. 
The pay of officers is— 


Rs. 
From the Ist to the 15th year 
of service a 2a .  500—40—1,100 
From the 16th to the 20th year 1,100 
From the 21lst year... ... 1,200 


The service of officers drawn from the Army 
Veterinary Department to form the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department was not finally organised 
till 1895. The rates of pay and allowances of these 
officers in Civil employ are given as in force in the 
year 1900, at page 29, and for the present day at 
page 45 of the Blue Book of Papers on the Civil 
Veterinary Department published by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(b) Provincial Service.—The Provincial Branch of 
the Service was completely reorganised, with a 
greatly increased cadre, and improved pay, in 1913. 
The sanctioned rates of pay are as follows :— 

Deputy Superintendents. 
Rs. 150—10—250, and then 
Rs. 250-—-20—400, 
It is open to the Administration to declare that 


any person whom it sees fit to appoint as a Deputy 
Superintendent shall draw on his first appointment 
such sum, within these limits of pay, as 1t may con- 
sider desirable to offer. This will enable the Chief 
Commissioner to appoint from outside the Pro- 
vinees men of some seniority who will be useful at 
once. 


Veterinary Inspectors. 
Rs. 100--10—-150. 

Until 1913 the sanctioned rate of pay for Inspec- 
tors was Rs. 80—10—150. 

3. Lhe number of posts in each grade and the pre- 
vision for leave and training.—(a) Imperial Service.— 
There is only one officer permanently posted to the 
Provinces, namely, the Superintendent of the De- 
partment, but occasionally, as at present, there is 
an additional Superintendent. 

The leave reserve required is too small to be 
maintained separately for each Province, and is, 
therefore, managed by the Government of India. 

(b) Provincial Service.—There are no grades, and 
pay, as above indicated, is on a time scale. 

There are at present two Deputy Superintendents 
appointed out of the cadre of six which has been 
sanctioned. There is no leave or training reserve. 

There are eight Veterinary Inspectors, and 
22 such posts have been sanctioned. 

4, Appointments outside the authorised cudre.—Nil. 

5. Additions to the cadre.—(a) Imperial Service.— 
In no Department, perhaps, has work increased so 
rapidly as in the Veterinary Department. The 
Goyernmest of India have several times posted a 
second Superintendent to the Provinces, and at 
the present time there are two Superintendents. It 
is, however, a matter of the greatest urgency that 
there should be two Superintendents permanently 
posted to the Provinces, and the Government of 
India have more than once been asked to sanction 
this measure. The Chief Commissioner thinks that 
in the near future a staff of three superior officers 
will be the minimum that can meet the needs of 
the Provinces. 

(b) Provincial Service.—The cadre sanctioned in 
1913 provides for 6 Deputy Superintendents and 
22 Inspectors. It is not intended that the whole 
of this staff shall be entertained at once; neither 
the men nor the funds are available. No further 
additions to the sanctioned cadre are needed at 
present. 





APPENDIX XII. 


Statement of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a Month and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and 
Indians on the Ist April, 1913, in the Civil Veterinary Departinent (Appointments under the Govern- 


ment of India). 


Number of Employés in each Grade or Class. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Statement (with details by Provinces) of the Provincial Establishment of the Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 
a@ Month and over held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indians on the lst April, 1913, in the Civil 
Veterinary Department. 


ToTaL STATEMENT, 





Number of Employés in each Grade or Class. 
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IV.—Bithar and Orissa. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


Regulations for appointment to the Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


1. The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official 
veterinary work in India other than that of the 
Army, and are debarred from private professional 
practice in India. Their duties may be divided 
into three classes, under the following heads :— 

@ Educational work in veterinary colleges. 

b) Horse and mule breeding. 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 

2. Appointments to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State for 
India, and applications regarding them should be 
addressed to the Revenue Secretary, India Office, 
London, 8.W. 

3. Candidates must not (except on _ special 
grounds to be approved by the Secretary of State) 
be over 26 years of age, and must possess a diploma 
from the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Evidence of a knowledge of bacteriology, and of 
capacity for carrying out original research; will 
be specially taken into account in estimating the 
claims of candidates. Good health, a sound) con- 


stitution, and “active habits are essential, and can-. 


didates must be certified by the Medical Board of 
the nde Office to be physically fit for service in 
ndia. 

4, Pay will be as follows:—On arrival in India 
Rs. 500 a month, rising by Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs. 1,100, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the 16th to the end of the 20th year 
of service; after the beginning of the 2lst year 
Rs. 1,200 a month. 

Extra allowances of Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 a month 
are attached to certain appointments, and house 
rent is allowed in certain cases. 

5. Appointments will be made on probation for 
five years. Officers may be required from time to 


time to qualify in the vernacular language of the 
province within two years from the date of arrival 
in India, or, in the event of transfer from one 
Province to another within two years from date of 
transfer. 


6. On appointment a free first-class passage to 
India will be granted, subject to the condition 
that its cost shall be refunded in the event of an 
officer resigning the Service, on grounds other than 
certified ill-health, within five years from the date 
of his arrival in India. If on the expiry of the five 
years of probation the officer’s Service is deter- 
mined, or if he is compelled by certified ill-health 
to resign the Service before such expiry, he will 
be provided with a free first-class passage back 
to England. ; 


7. Officers who, after satisfactory completion of 
the period of probation, remain in the service of 
the Government of India, will become entitled to 
the benefit of the Leave and Pension Rules for 
European officers contained in the Indian Civil 
Service Regulations (regarding which information 
can be obtained from the Revenue Secretary, India 
Office, London, S.W.), and will reckon service for 
leave and pension from the date of arrival in India 
on first appointment. Retirement is obligatory at 
55 years of age, 


8. Officers will be required to make provision for 
their families by subscribing to a Provident Fund 
under such regulations as Government may from 
time to time lay down. 

9. Each officer will be required, before leaving 
this country, to enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary of State for India embodying the con- 
ditions of his appointment. 


India Office, June, 1912. 


APPENDIX XV. 


Officials and non-officials who furnished written Evidence to the Royal Commission in connection with 
their enquiry into the Civil Veterinary Department but who were not orally examined. 


C W. Willson, Esq., Offg. Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, United Provinces. 


ise) 


Veterinary Department, Burma. 


3. W. Harris, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Assam. 


4. D. Quinlan, Esq., Superintendent, Civil Veterin- 


ary Department, Bihar and Orissa. 


ao 


gentlemen. 


. Lieut.-Col. G. H. Evans, Superintendent, Civil 


. The Chief Justice of Madras and 22 other 


6. F. Ware, Esq., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Madras. 

7. Major F. 8. H. Baldrey, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Central Provinces. 

8. N. D. Dhakmarwala, Esq. (1st Professor) 
V. E. Vakhara, Esq. (2nd Professor), an 
P. Miranda, Esq. (Assistant Professor), 
Bombay Veterinary College. 

9. Major W. O. Dawson, Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Central Provinces. 
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Civil Veterinary Department. 





A 
Administration: 

should be Co-equal with Agricultural Depart- 
ment, etc., and co-ordination and supreme 
control be in hands of a Commissioner, 
Heulett od eer sy a ».. 69399 

Contro) by Board of Revenue and approval of, 
Aitchison, 69340, 69350; D’Silva, 69361. 


Control by Board of Revenue preferable, 
Hewlett ae oe Nap ae ..- 69399 
Control by Department of Revenue and Agricul- 
ture wD. 8385 


under Control of Director of Agriculture or 
similar official usually, but in Madras under 
Board of Revenue, Heutett .-. 69899 
Division into Imperial and Provincial satis- 
factory, Smith ws Bas ... 69286 
Division of work, Queripel ... _ .-- 69423 
Organisation on Provincial basis, objection to 
idea, Pease oe eck ; ... 69260 
Proposals of Royal Commission on Decentrali- 
sation 7e provincialisation of superior officers, 


and result eae ae Pe BB4-5 
a Provincial department to all intents and pur- 
poses except in name, Aitchison .-. 69352 


Status reduced, and department to all intents 
and purposes a Provincial Service, Hewlett : 
p. 31 

Adviser (see Veterinary Adviser). 


Agriculture, proposed formation of Bureau. of, 
Pease and Farmer ... 69252 


Aitchison, D. A. D., evidence of _ ... 69333-69356 
Allowances (see under Leave and Pay). 
Army Veterinary Service, comparison of popularity 


with, Queripel ..+ 69438 
Assam: 
Memorandum by Administration p. 331-2- 
no Posts held outside authorised cadre 
p. 331, p. 332 
Provinctan Service: 
Increase may be required in future... p. 332 


Pay, present and proposed rates, p. 331; Farle, 
332. 


Three posts of inspectors ... Si ... p. 331 
no Provision for leave and training... vp. 831 
Private practice, question should be recon- 
sidered, and local administration be given 
discretion re, Earle = ses .. P. 332 
Superintendent, one only, second may be re- 
quired ... ae ie Fe. tes .. p. 331 
Veterinary assistants’ pay and allowances, gies 
p. 
Assistant Principalships, reservation for Provin- 
cial Service or special pay, suggestion, Brand 
69316 
Assistants (see Veterinary Assistants). 


B 
Bengal: a tee 
Civilian officers only to be recruited in ia 
p. 
Department undermanned, Smith 

69288, 69297-9, 69304 
Memorandum by Government p. 329-30 
no Posts held outside authorised cadre ... p. 330 

Provincia, SERVICE: . 
Cadre sufficient for the present, but will have 
to be raised gradually . p. 330 
Constitution, Brand sts ths ... 69310 
Deputy Superintendents, number and duties, 


Brand ae oe tee, «-- 69322 
no Provision for leave or training ... .-- p. 330 
Staff and duties, Brand é ..- 69316 


Bengal—continued. 
VETERINARY COLLEGE: 

Assistant Principal a Provincial officer, 
whereas an Imperial officer in Bombay, 
Brand wn. aes aes 69316, 69322 

Entrance test would be approved, Smith 

69305 

Examiners’ remarks, 1904-5—1911-12, Brand 

69319 

Extracts from Inspector-General’s administra- 
tion reports, 1897-8—1910-11, Brand ... 69319 

Extracts from resolutions on the annual re- 
ports, 1898-9—1911-12, Brand v 69319 

Four years’ course not necessary, but five 
years’ course suggested for superior grades, 


Smith ees iis ise Fe «-. 69305 
Men failing, allowed to go up subsequently, 
Brand faa ‘i de vas .»» 69332 
Number of students, number taking diplomas 


every year, etc., Smith, 69305; Brand, 69326. 
(see also under subject headings. ) 
Bihar and Orissa: 
Increase of cadre, question of sy 1. D. 33 
Proposal under consideration for establishment 
of joint veterinary College at Cawnpore, with 


United Provinces Sie we P. 831 
Memorandum by Government : p. 330-1 
no Posts held outside authorised cadre ... p. 331 
Provinctan SERVICE: 

Difficulty in filling posts .. p. 331 
Staff and pay ... ee bi soe we Pp. 831 
Provision for leave and training an Imperial 

arrangement ... ake aes a oP. 331 

Superintendent, one appointment only... p. 331 


Bombay: 
Civilian officers, number of appointments p. 338 
need for thorough revision OF Department in, 
Buay sv ays _ ve .-» 69374 
two Imperial officers necessary, with small la- 


boratory each, Buzy .. 69374 
Leave reserve ; wea or ... Pp. 338 
Memorandum by Government p. 337-8 
pUtany officers, numbers in grades wp. 338 

AY: 

Civilian officers, 1901, 1913 ... 7, we DP. 838 

Military officers, 1892, 1901, 1913 ... p. 337-8 
no Posts held outside authorised cadre... p. 338 


little Private practice, and reasons, Buay 
69378, 69384-5 
PRovINcIAL SERVICE: 
no Addition to cadre required . Pp. 338 
Brahmans in majority, Bucy .. 69374 
Qualification of present members, Buzy... 69375 
Rates of pay and numbers in grades, 1913 
p. 338 
Subordinate Civil Veterinary Department, name 
should be changed to Bombay Civil Veterin- 
ary Service, and Veterinary Assistants be 
called Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, Bury 


69374 
VETERINARY COLLEGE: 
After-careers of students, Bucy ... ... 69378 
Fees, Buay ..- 69391 
Guaranteed 


eke to two or three top men 
improve recruitment, Buzy 

69379 

Higher course of studies and strengthening of 

staff desirable, and scheme Bucy... 69371 

69371 

Men not of sufficiently good class, and better 

prospects needed, Buzy ... 69374, 69376 


from, woul 


Scholarships, Bury ... wae ves eee 69871 
all Students being trained with idea of en- 
tering Government service, Bury  ... 6937] 


(see also under subject headings.) 
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Brand, E. H., evidence of ..» 69310-69332 
Bureau of Agriculture, proposed formation, and 


scheme, Pease and Farmer ... s+» 69252 
Burma: . 

Leave reserve in superior staff ws Pp. 333 

Memorandum by Government .. p. 333 


Pay, rates of, and allowances and number in 
each grade, 1890, 1900, 1910 .. Dp. 333 

no Posts held outside authorised cadre... p. 333 
Provrncrat SERVICE: 
all Posts not yet filled A 
no Provision for leave and training _... p. 333 
Recruitment and training, system + P. 838 
Superior staff, number and advantage to be 
derived from increase : .-. P. 833 


Buxy, J. D., evidence of ... ... 69371-69391 


vp. 333 


c 
Cadre (see wnder names of provinces). 
Central College (sec under Veterinary Colleges). 


Central Provinces and Berar: 
Imperial Service, one permanent officer only 
p. 339 
Inspectors, pay ... ss a va .-. Pp. 339 
Leave reserve managed by Government of India 


; : p. 339 
Memorandum by Administration p. 338-9 
Pay, rates : ... Dp. 8389 


no Posts held outside authorised cadre ... p. 339 
Provincia SERVICE: 
Cadre, no additions needed at present... p-339 
Number of posts and method of recruitment 
and training. no alteration proposed ...'p. 339 
Superintendents, increase needed vp. 839 
Civil Appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over, 
held by Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and 
Indians, 1st April, 1913 .. Pp. 889-41 


Colleges (see under Lahore, Royal, and Veterinary 
Colleges). 


Colonies, comparison of popularity of department 


with, Queripel vo 69348 


Commissioner of Rural Development (sec Rural 
Commissioner). 


Conditions of Service: 


Changes since 1901, Hewlett ... 69894, 69400 


Civilian officers ... aa ans ‘ios . p. 835 
Improvement of Prospects necessary Pp. 829 
Military officers ... 506 a fue wes P. 835 
Provincial Service, particulars, Brand . 69312 
Work of, Pease... ate ins See . 69262 

(see also Leave, Pay, ete.) 

D 

Deputy Superintendents: 

reation of age ae oun ee ..- Pp. 336 
Number of posts in each grade, Bengal ... p. 330 


Pay: 
Rates in 
Brand ae 
proposed Scale, Buy... ae 
Varies in different Provinces, and 
scale, Pease a re 
REcRUITMENT : ; 
Direct, not favoured as a whole, but rule 


Bengal, improvement advocated, 
og 69313, 69321; p. 330 

sez .-- 69372 
proposed 
«.- 69264 


should not be abolished, Hewlett ... 69418 
Method, Pease we = 69270; p. 330 
by Promotion from Subordinate Department 


referred to direct recruitment, Pease... 69270 
Scheme, Brand ws : 69310-1, 69325 
Selection from most able men, irrespective of 

seniority, advocated, Buxy ... 69372 
(see also under names of provinces.) 


Director of Agriculture: 

APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER OF AGRICULTURAL DFPaRT- 

MENT AS: 
would not be Approved, Pease and Farmer, 
69252 ; Pease, 69265-6, 69268-9, Aitchison, 69350. 
would be Unpopular with Veterinary Depart- 
ment, direc® representation with Revenue 
member desired, Smith, 69307; Hewlett, 69399. 


Director of Agriculture—continued. 

System of head of department being, has worked 
fairly well, and selection of head from Civil 
Veterinary Department desirable, Pease and 
Parmer ies bo os ++. 69252 

Drake, F. C., attention called to evidence of 69461 


D’Silva, G. T., evidence of .». 69857-69370 


E 


Earle, Sir Archdale, notes by ... wp. 382 


F 
Farmer, Lieutenant-Colonel.J., evidence of 
69244- 69279 
Furlough (sce under Leave). 


H 
Hewlett, K., evidence of ... ... 69392-69421 
Horsebreeding, transfer to Army Remount Depart- 
ment: 

Department practically destroyed as Imperial, 
and hardship of 69394, p. 317-8, 69407 
Less necessity for post of Inspector-General 
since, Aitchison se0 on as ..- 69345 

Recruitment not greatly affected by, Queripel 
69442 


Imperial College, no justification for, at present, 
Pease ss wad ee 69271-2, 69277 
Imperial Service: 


Dissatisfaction among members, and causes, 
Hewlett = a3 ee a --- 69400 
no Grades p. 380, p. 336 


High class of men recruited, ‘but attractions not 
sufficient to keep them in Service, and in- 


creased pay necessary, Qucripel .. 69431 
RECRUITMENT OF IwpIANs: 

Advantages, Queripel Bes = ».. 69436 

no Applications received, Queripel -.. 69428 


Best class of recruit men who had been to 
England of their own accord and selected by 
Secretary of State, but promotion of certain 
number of officers from Provincial Service 
after training in England approved, Hewlett 
69402 

Diploma course in England advocated, Queripel 

69444 

Direct recruitment with English qualification 
would be best means, Smith .-. 69290 

English qualification should be insisted on, for 
officers recruited direct, but not necessary 
for promoted officers, Hewlett s+» 69402 

by Going through post erediiats course in 
England, inpracticability, Queripel 69428-9 

Indians of sufficient training not likely to be 
forthcoming, veterinary work unpopular 


; p. 329 
Men having gone to England of own accord 
preferred, Hewlett bea 69419~21 


Promotion from Provincial Service preferable 
to sending selected Indians to England, 
Hewlett ss ies a 6941 9-26 

Scheme for, in a few years’ time, Brand 69311 

Selection from Provincial Service preferable to 
direct recruitment, Pease ++. 69258 

Sending of selected Indian graduates to 
England, and recruitment to Imperial Service 
if qualified would be an advantage, but 
adoption of scheme not yaeommented: Pease 

tate 69277 

after Training in England, as a rule, looked 

forward to, Aitchison ..- 69342-69363 
Relations with other services satisfactory, Smith 

; 69287 

Indians: 

Best class would be attracted to veterinary pro- 

fession only in exceptional cases, Aitchison 


: 69349 
Increased employment of, question of possibility, 
Pease +. 69256 


no Limitations on ‘employment of, ‘Smith, 69286 ; 
Brand, 69316 ; Aitchison, 69339; D’ Silva, 69360; 
Hewlett, 69398, 


INDEX. 
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Indians—continued. 
None on register of Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Queripel ar ae .-. 69428 
None at Royal Veterinary College at present, 
but one or two generally, no diploma ob- 
tained by, for past ten years, M‘Fadyean 
. 69454 
None in service at present with English qualifi- 
cation of R.C.V.8., Smith .-- 6929] 
Policy of Government of India re .. P. 835 
no Religious objection to department, Aitchison 
69353 
Reservation of two or three posts of Super- 
intendents for, suggestion, Buzy 69374, 69382 
Staffing of department largely by, in future, 
looked forward to, Hewlett . ... 69402 
Training in Enc ianp: 

Diploma course, appointments could not be 
guaranteed, but different openings for, 
Queripal oie soe ses it «-. 69444 

Facilities to enable sons to go to England to 
obtain diploma of R.C.V.S., question of, 


Pease “es bes oes ees «+. 69257 
gen cere courses at Royal Veterinary 
College, difficulties, M‘Fadyean 


69455, 69456, 69459-60 

State aid to exceptional students, proposal 
approved, Bury... ex sate -» 69380 
Training in India, impossibility unless professors 
brought from England, Queripel... ... 69436 


Inspector-General : 
ABOLITION oF Post: 
Appointment of senior superintendent as 
veterinary officer to Government would 
surmount difficulty of Jack of technical head, 


Aitchison ay st ae -.. 69345,69350 
Diminution in number of candidates.” since, 
Queripel ie Sele site 1 69439 
certain Disadvantages as result ... pe329 


Disadvantages of, Pease and Farmer, 69247; 
Smith, 69282, 69285, 69293-5, 60303, 69309; 
Aitchison, 69335; Hewlett, 69400; Queripal, 
69441; p. 331. 

Functions, Hewlett es Fe DP. BT 
Less necessity for, since Imperial horse- 
breeding handed over to Remount Depart- 
ment, Aitchison : vie <2 ..» 69345 
Post was an inducement to men to joint depart- 
ment, Pease and Farmer ... - “4. 69247 
Revivat oF Post: 

Argument that Inspector-General enabled one 
Department to know what was going on 
in another Province not agreed with, 
Aitchison 3 - fe : .-. 69352 

Demand for, Pease... ne aes ... 69259 

not Necessary or desirable, Hewlett 

69399, 69404 
Inspectors: 
Duties, Brand... se see nie .. 69316 
eres of posts in each grade, Bengal ... p. 330 
AY! 
Rates and improvement advocated, Bengal, 


Brand aie a 69313, 69321 ; p. 330 

proposed Scale, Bury ch ... 69372 
RECRUITMENT: 

Method .. p. 880 


Scheme, Brand... 9310-1, 69325 
Selection from most able men, irrespective of 
seniority advocated, Bury ~... 69372 


L 


Lahore Veterinary College: 
Course of study, and increase in standard, 1900, 
Pease... ioe bai was «»» 69244, 69255 
Establishment, 1882, by Military Department, 
and object of, Pease and Farmer... 69244, 69255 
History of, Pease and Farmer ... wee .- 69244 
Increase of educational standard for entry 
desirable and increase in period of training, 
Pease and Farmer ... wa ie .-- 69257 
Indians, employment of, Pease and Farmer 692951 
Pay, rates of, Pease and Farmer ... 69248 

ProvincraL OFFicers’ Pay: 
Initial, Pease. ai See ae «+» 69276 
Rates of, scale not satisfactory, Pease and 
Farmer ce a wee ... 69248, p. 328 
Provincial staff and method of recruitment, and 
post-graduate training considered necessary 
p. 328 


Lahore Veterinary College—continued. 
Staff satisfactory, but better qualified specialists 
would be necded if standard raised to that 
in England, Pease ... oes . ... 69267 


Leave, Imperial Service: 

Conditions of, of civilian members governed by 
European services leave rules and satisfac- 
tory on the whole, Hewlett ... 69396 

Full amount due not always obtained, Pease 

69265 

Fur.oveu: 

Allowances, increase advocated, Hewlett 69396 
Pay at minimum rate of £500 per annum 
advocated, Pease and Farmer v. 69249 
Reserve, no adequate arrangements re fur- 
lough, and need for, Pease and Farmer 69249 
on Half pay, shorter period on full pay desirable, 
Aitchison ah ae ce . v. 69337 

RESERVE: 


Inadequate, Smith ... 69284, 69299 


Provision for a sh ... p. 880 

Recommendation re, Hewlett ... 69896 
Srupy: 

Advocated for selected junior officers, 


and suggestions, M‘Fadyean 
69448, 69452, 69456 
Important, and reduction of study leave allow- 
ances for military officers, cause of dissatis- 


faction, Pease and Farmer ... 69249 
Reduction of allowances, discouraging effect, 
Pease ae Se tis ... 69278 
System... ss fe ws Pp. 835 
Leave, Provincial Service: 
under Civil Service regulations ve P. 836 


Rules should be on same lines as in Provincial 
Civil Service, Buay ... 69373 
Recommendations, Brand ... 69314 
Sroupy : 
to Europe, should be given to Deputy Superin- 
tendents, but more benefit would be obtained 
from post-graduate course in India, Pease 
69278 
on Full pay: 
Advoeated, Brand 
Claim would not be 


..., 69814, 69328 
pressed if pay in- 


creased, Brand ... 69331 
M 
M'‘Fadyean, Sir John, evidence of  ... 69448-69460 
Madras: : 
Agreement system should be discontinued, 
D’ Silva bes we. 69358, 69364 


Deputy SurEgintenDENTs: 
Need for recruitment of, becoming felt 

p. 336-7 

Posts in cadre of, unfilled as no competent men 

available, D’Silva whe a ... 69369 

History of department up to date of formation 


of ot a re er ... D. 884 
Leave and training arranged for by Government 
of India sis say “is at .-. p. 386 
Memorandum by Government p. 334-7 
Numbers and pay, 1887—1913 ... P. 336 


Pay, educational branch should be placed on 
same footing as in other provinces, D’ Silva 

69359, 69366 

no Posts held outside authorised cadre ... p. 386 

Proposals of Royal Commission on decentralisa- 


tion re provincialisation of -superior officers 
and rep . by Government p. 384-5 
Provincran SERVICE: 
no Additions necessary at present... p. 337 
History of ~ p. 335-6 


Rule that officers not allowed to practise, disad- 
vantage to public, Aitchison _... 69330, 69346 

Special Veterinary Inspector in Forest Depart- 
ment, open to assistants and inspectors : 

; p. 33 

second Superintendent may be required when 
operations expand fai =n we Pp. 336 

Under-staffed, and Imperial Department should 
be increased, Aitchison : .. 69344 

Veterinary CoLurce: 

Cattle and dog practice done free at, Aitchison 


- 69347 

Course, ete. ee sie we ae P. B86 
Grade pay, revision suggested in future, 
Aitchison wes aa si8 ve .-. 69348 


Z 
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Madras—continud. 
VETERINARY CoLLEGE— continued. 
Nominal tuition fee should be prescribed and 
- no agreement be entered into, D’Silva 
69358, 69364 


Post-graduate course: 


under Contemplation ... p. 336-7 
None, but could be arranged, ‘D’ Silva 69370 
Salaries of staff, Aitchison . 69348 
Scholarship system, no fees, D’ Sila... 69368 


Staff and organisation, Aitchison, 69342 ; p. 336 


Students, number, and length of “outs: 
Aitchison : si - . 69348 

(e) 
Organisation of department, Heilett .. 69399 


P 


Pay, Imperial Service: , 
Allowances considered satisfactory by Madras 
Government see ie re ... P. 886 
Civitian OFFICERS: 

Comparison with pay of military members, 
Hewlett . p. 318-9 
Conditions ‘unsatisfactory and revision needed, 
Pease and Farmer, 69248 ; Hewlett, 69395, p. 318 

Maximum, grievance re, and ‘improvement 
advocated, Pease, 69263; Smith, 69283, 69300 ; 
Aitchison, 69334- -5; p. 381. 

Rates not considered BAHBiaCtOry by Punjab 


Government : . p. 328 
Scale, Hewlett "69395, p. 328, p. 335 
Local and house rent allowances .. peBBe 


Minirazy OFFICERS: 
Civil allowances of Lieutenant-Colonels. and 
Colonels should be increased .. 69248 
not Considered satisfactory by Punjab Govern- 


ment... te. 328 
Increase advocated, Pease and Farmer ... 69248 
Rates of, Pease ‘and Farmer 

69248 ; 328, p. 335 
Time scale advocated, Pease and F Farmer 69248 


Rates, Pease and Farmer 
69248, p. 229-30, p. 331, p. 336 
Rates Beleved to be suitable by Bengal Govern- 
men +_ Pp. 380 
Scale should be “equal or slightly. superior to 
Army Service, M’Fadycan 69448, 69450 
Special allowance of Rs. 150 a month to officer 
in administrative charge of department 
advocated... .. p. 333 
Speen grade limited to 10 per cent. of service 
n Rs. 1,400, promotion to, being by selection 
atta 23 years’ service, proposed by Govern- 


ment of Bihar and Orissa .. p. 331 
Pay, Provincial Service: 
Dissatisfaction with, in i i Pease and 


Farmer . 69248 
Improvement, need for, “Bucy 69374 
of Officers promoted to imperial Service less than 


Europeans from England bugeested: and 
reasonable, Brand . ‘ . 69311, 69327 
Rates, 1890, 1900, 1913, ‘Madras .. p. 337 


Satisfactory ; om 333 

Scale, present and proposed, Bucy, 69372 ; D Silva, 
69359, p. 331; Farle, p. 332. 

Pease, Colonel H. T., evidence of ... 69244-69978 


Pensions, Imperial Service: 
under Civil Service regulations, Heulett 
69397, p. 336 
Civitan OFFICERS; 
Additional pension advocated, 
Farmer, 69250; Smith, 69285. 
Comparison with military officers, Hewlett 
p. 319 
proposed Scale, Hewlett p. 318, p. 319 
Family, on lines "of Indian Civil Service, some 
demand for, Hewlett ; . 69397 
Increase advocated, Aitchison 69338 
Military officers, consolidated pension of £700 
after 30 years’ service advocated, Pease and 
Farmer ; . 69250 
Rules unsatisfactory, Hewlett : . 69397 
Scale should be equal or eheBely. superior to 
Army Service, M’ Fadyean . 69448, 69450 


Pease and 
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Pensions, Provincial Service, rules should be on 
same lines as in Provincial Civil Service, Bucy 
69373 


Popularity of Department, decline of, reasons, 
Pease, 69263; Bury, 69374; Hewlett, 69400 ; p. 329 


Principalships, Assistant, Brand . 69316 


Private Practice: 

should be Allowed, Aitchison, 69339, 69346, 69356; 
D’Silva, 69358, 69365; Hewlett, 69400 (c), 
69406, 69413. 

Attitude of Government of India re, Earle... p. 332 

Average income made by veterinary surgeon in 
England, tewleté 69410 

no great Objection seen personally, but. t objec. 
tion of Government to, Peuse ... . 69259 


Private PRractriionerrs: 
Question of, Aitchison . 69343, 69346 
Rise of, Smith : . 69306 
Question should be reconsidered, at any rate as 
regards Assam, and local administration be 
given discretion, re, Earle «. p. 332 


Probation and Training, Imperial Service: 

Confirmation in appointment, passing in ver- 
nacular by higher standard should be express 
condition of : . p. 833 

Difficulty in arranging “for officers to become 
familiar with actual conditions of country, 
etc. . p. 3386 

Diploma obtained after four years “study of no 
great value, Pease 69268 

Five years period of probation might be reduced 
to three, Aitchison, 69334, 69855; tewlett, 
60393, p. 330, p. 333, p. 336. 

Increase in number of officers advocated to 
enable adequate iraroing of younger officers, 
M'‘Fadyean 69448 

Local training, certain. advantages of higher 
standard possible, Smith . 69302 

Method approved, D’Silva .. 69357 


Post-crapuaTe Course: 
for Every man going to India, advocated, 


Queripel 69423 
Hardships of present. system, and suggestions, 
Queripel 69425 
Rules for examination of officers in vernacular 
language .. p. 887 
Study leave (see under Leave). 
System, Mewlett ... 69393 


System in Punjab, and. | suggestions, Pease and 
Farmer .., ; . . 69246 
System satisfactory : Dp. 339 
Training not satisfactory in practice, Hewlett 
69393 

Two years’ training desirable, and ea oot Te, 
Smith, 69281; Artchison, 69334; Hewlett, 69393; 
M’ Fadyean, 69448, 69452, 69456. 

Two months’ course at Royal Veterinary College, 
five years’ work in India and then further 
training in England advocated, Queripel 

69425 

(see also under Indians. ) 


Probation and Training, Provincial Service: 
Men trained in India not equal to those trained 
at home, Aitchison : .. 69354 
Regulations considered satisfactory .. p. 331 
Scheme, Brand, 69311; Bucy, 69371. 
Suggestions re, in Punjab, Pease and Farmer 69246 


Promotion: 

should Depend first on professional capabilities, 
not educational, D’ Silva . 69358, 69363 

of Junior officers over heads of senior officers 
from other provinces, and dissatisfaction 
caused by, Pease 69260 

Policy re appointments complained of, "69247 ; 
Pease, 69259. 


Provincial Service: 
Appointment of officers to higher posts, sug- 
gestions, Brand. 69318 
Certain members of, should be deputed to Eng- 
land for study and might later be taken into 
Imperial Service, Hewlett 69398 
no Direct relations with other services, but may 
be compared with other Provincial come 
Brand sia ane a . 69317 


Provincial Service—continued, 
History of et hs ae S p. 335-6 
no Provision for leave or training, Bengal... p. 330 
no Provision for leave and training in cadre of 
Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors, 


Madras, but leave, etc., reserve among 
. Veterinary Assistants we. D. 837 
Unpopularity of, Brand ... 693818 


(see also Conditions of Service, etc., and Deputy 
Superintendents and Inspectors, and under 
names of provinces. ) 


Publication of Professional Papers, restriction on, 
and desire for modification of, Hewlett 
p. 320, 69409, 69414 
Punjab: 


Camel specialist, temporary appointment held 
by member of Indian Civil Veterinary De- 
‘ partment : 3 at e+ DP. 828 
Civil officers, posts required ... 235 ... P. 828 
Conditions of service of provincial staff, in- 
security of, and dissatisfaction caused, Peuse 
and Farmer aie Fas a e+» 69247 
History and constitution, Pease and Farmer 


69244 

Deputy Superintendents, increased number re- 

quired ‘i 36 ie «+. DP. 828 
Iyprans; 


more Higher appointments cannot be given 
until better prospects offered and standard 

of education improved, Pease 69251, 69255-6 
Increase in employment of Deputy Superinten- 
dents, possibility of, Pease ... 69251, 69256 
Leave reserve, adequate, Pease .-. 69261 
Leave, two reserve officers required in addition 
to those under training ... sea ... 69249 
Letter from Chief Secretary, October, 1910p. 328 


Memorandum of officers ..» 69244-69252 
Miitary OFricers: 
no Increase needed ... p. 828 


no More being recruited, Pease and Farmer 


69245; p. 328 
Number, Pease _ a 69253, p. 328 
no Posts held outside cadre . p. 828 


Professor of Surgery, post held temporarily by 
Provincial Service officer .. P. 828 
Provinciat Survicu: 
Memorandum not representative of views of 
entire service, Pease ... 69275 
Number of posts in grade .. PHB2VB 
no Provision for leave or training .. PD. 828 
Second vernacular college for northern india 
desirable so is wis ene +. 69246 
Work almost entirely devoted to cattle at pre- 
sent, Pease ‘ies oes .-» 69254 
Staff sufficient, Pease see we ... 69261 
Veterinary College Lahore Veterinary 
College). 
(see also under subject headings.) 


(see 


Q 


Queripel, Lieutenant-Colonel A. E., evidence of 
: 69422-69447 


Recruitment, Imperial Service: 


Age of arrival, younger men desirable, Pease 
69254 
Competitive examination would be no advantage, 
Queripel oe wa eat eis +++ 69443 
Course in England should be essential condition, 
Bury... eas ve se ae .-. 69380 
Decrease in number of suitable candidates owing 
to reduction in popularity and competition 
of other services, M’Fadyean 69448, 69450-1 
Difficulties might be experienced if many men 
required, Queripel ere ao .-. 69426 
to Higher appointments from outside, no objec- 
tion to, but promotion preferable, Bucy 
69377 
of Indians (see under Imperial Service). 
Memorandum on appointments by Secretary of 
State to certain branches of Government ser- 
vice, attention called to, Drake ... --- 69461 
Method approved, Smith, 69280; Aitchison, 69833 ; 
D Silva, 69357; Hewlett, 69392; p. 329; p. 333; 
Pp. 336; p. 339, 
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Recruitment, Imperial Service—continued. _ 
Need for best of recent graduates in point of 
intelligence and education in, M‘Fadyean 

69448, 69451 
Number of officers appointed by Secretary of 
State, 1904—1914, Drake .. 1... 69461 
Numbers recruited each year, 1902—1913, Queripel 
69426, 69437 
Policy of Government of India re recruitment of 
Europeans and Indians ie w+. P. 835 
Promotion or Provincia, OFFICERS: 
of Exceptional merit would be agreed to, 
Smith ... one ot ae wae ... 69292 
Number of higher posts might be thrown open 
to Provincial Service at two-thirds salary in 
course of a few years, Brand 69311, 69323 
after Post-graduate course in England, sug- 
tion, unless central college instituted, Brand 
69324 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

Advocated, Peuse, 69254; Queripel, 69428, 69441 
Diploma in tropical medicines and practical ex- 


perience of contagious diseases should 
entitle candidate to preference vp. 833 
Laid down, Queripel ... es fi ... 69424 
Regulations ve appointments ... p. 337, p. 342 


Regulations considered by Bengal Government 


to be working satisfactorily vs P. 829 
Regulations satisfactory subject to certain 
amendments (Burma Government) ws PD. 883 


Remarks of Chief Commissioner, Assam, on 

Agricultural Department, applicable to 
p. 331 
SELECTION: 
Board would not be less liable to outside 
pressure than single individual, Queripel 
69430 
Committee : 
Constitution, Queripel des .+. 69422 
Member of service on, objection to, and 
not advocated, Queripel ... 69427, 69434 
Member in touch with recent developments 
in India not advocated, Queripel... 69447 
Method, Pease 69254; Queripel, 69427, 69433. 
Preferred, Pease ae 234 ae .-» 69257 
System considered satisfactory, Queripel 
69245, p. 328 

Vacancies generally made known at once, but 

many unexpected vacancies, Queripel ... 69426 
Recruitment, Provincial Service: 

Direct, and small proportion by promotion from 
Subordinate Service, suggestion and scheme, 
Brand its tks ae ... 69310, 69325 

Improvement of system, need for, Bombay, and 
scheme, Bury see so or .-- 69371 

Method, Brand, 69310; p. 331; p. 338; Buzy, 69371 

no Special rules, and existing methods satis- 


factory Sei re te 20 ++» DP. 830 
System and regulations considered satisfactory 
69245, p. 381 


Research and Original Work: 

Facilities for, at present,.and central institution 
desirable, Bury... 3 Bat .». 69387 

Officer in every Province advocated, Queripel 
69423 
Original work difficult to obtain in England 
before going out to India, but some men 
specially trained, Queripel .. 69428 


Retirement, Imperial Service, reduction of period 
of service advocated, Hewlett 


p. 318, p. 319, 69408 


Retirement, Provincial Service, reduction of 
period of service advocated, Pease, 69274; 
’ Brand, 69315, 69329. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons: 
Number having qualified as veterinary surgeons 
by taking diploma of, Queripel ... ... 69435 
Standard for admission, M‘Fadyean ... 69458 


Rural Commissioner: 

Appointment of, to co-ordinate agricultural and 

veterinary work, suggested, Hewlett 
69399, 69405 
would be of great Assistance in the Province, 
but not outside, Smith : ... 69296 
Guarantee that Indian Civil Service man ap- 
pointed as, should have taken general 
interest in agricultural problems, etc., 
necessary, Hewlett ... 2c se. 69417 
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s 


Smith, Major A., evidence of 
Study Leave (see under Leave). 


Subordinate Service, improvement of pay and 
prospects, suggestion, Brand .-. 69311 


Surgeons (see Veterinary Surgeons). 


«+» 69280-69309 


T 


Training (see Probation and Training). 
Transfers, liability of Imperial officers to ... p. 335 


U 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh: 
Industries Department, letter, September, 1913 
p. 329 
Proposal under consideration for establishment 
with Bihar and Orissa of joint veterinary 
college at Cawnpore wD. B31 


Universities, no degrees granted in veterinary 
science, but possibility of, Bury ... 69388.-9 


Vv 


Veterinary Adviser to Government of India: 
Civilian Director of Agriculture preferred, Pease 
69268-9 
Need for, and suggestion re creation, Hewlett 
69399, 69404, 69415-6 
Senior Veterinary Officer as, would be suitable 


system in some Provinces, Smith . 69308 
Veterinary Assistants: 
Conditions of service ie ... 69248 
Pay, proposed scale, Farmer ... . 69279 
Veterinary Colleges: 
CENTRAL: 
would be Beneficial, Bury ... ay ».. 69383 
English training preferable to establishment 
of, Aitchison ... Sc sin xe ses 69343 
Suggestion not approved, Hewlett ... 69403 


in Colonies, Queripel, 69446; M‘Fadyran, 69455, 


Veterinary Colleges—continued. 
In EnGuanp: 
Post-graduate course: 
Diploma of Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons the only recognised qualifi- 
cation, Queripel og ees 69445-6 
Diploma of Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons not an essential qualifica- 
tion, M‘Fadyean ... wale ... 69457 
Proposal that men having taken degree in arts 
at university should be allowed to take three 
instead of four years course, Queripel 69432 
in Great Britain, Queripel, 69445; M‘Fadyean, 
69453. 
ww Inpra: 
Comparison with English colleges, Pease 
69258, 69267 
Excellent supply of candidates for vernacular 
colleges and fair supply for English colleges, 
Pease ee si be ee ... 69257 
Government appointments obtained by most 
students, or men go to foreign countries or 
native states, Pease on be ... 69257 
Principals, allowances granted to, considered 
necessary and justifiable, Pease... .-» 69273 
Qualified men from England as professors, 
preferable at present to sending Indians to 
England, Bury ... 69386 
Scholarships, Pease a vie .-» 69257 
Training in, deficient, and raising of standard 
desired, and suggestion, Bury 
69371, 69383, 69386, 69388 
Training not as good as in England, and im- 
possibility of, for some years, Hewlett 69403 
Training sufficient for agricultural require- 
ments of the present day, Hewlett ... 69411 
Two vernacular (Burma and Punjab), rest 
English, Pease : aa ... 69267 
(see also under names of provinces. ) 


Veterinary Officers, little contact with Agricultural 

officers, Pease EAN ae ... 69262 

Veterinary Profession, difficulties. in way of 
raising standard of training in India, Smith 

69301 

Veterinary Surgeons, increased number of official 

appointments in England, Queripel ... 69440 


